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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco has edged 
into the top spot in a shifting 

market. Bowman Gray's problem is 
to keep it there. (Marketing) 
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i957 1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 1333) 148.9 = 160.5 —-159.4r_ 159.4" 
PRODUCTION 
EE OE NNN aon 0:0. 0 iawiad bat dcpndeweiheeeVacdeneebese 2,032 2,449 2,727 2,687r 2,699 
NE aa aka aA lain debian wi eine eStaicaeand iinwles Ba KR wae 125,553 115,491 173,713 164,027r 154,551 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $65,480 $55,038 $57,098 $55,824 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........ccccccccccesecers 10,819 13,156 14,236 14,097 14,071 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)...........eeeeeeeeees 6,536 7,155 7,146 7,293 7,256 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).........ccccccccccccvccceees 1,455 1,403 1,500 1,487r 1,420 
I CE dew hike b.ce he cbse eS sdiGaceSeoeee deena Cheteseseeus 247,488 310,348 324,592 320,887 325,402 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 56 58 60 59 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).........-.eceeeeeeeeeee 47 38 40 40 39 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 108 137 llr 111 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........scccecccccceceves . 198 292 292 318 317 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 88.8 94.7 94.2 93.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ce eeceseccecees 90.5 78.2 72.3 72.3 72.7 
ee ON RUNENE, IED o oe cr eclcaecaeeesreweseveereweeceee 19.8¢ 18.5¢ 22.9¢ 22.2¢ 22.2¢ 
SE oe ||) ee ee 143.9 187.0 186.8 186.8 186.8 
Se See COUNIED CIPO GG, 100i o. ccc ccccccctcccrececeessccsesnes $36.10 $43.83 $41.83 $40.58 $39.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)....... cece eee eeevecvees 32.394¢  30.063¢ 33.800¢  33.655¢  33.350¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)...... cece eee ee eeececcees 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... 21.76¢ 25.05¢ 25.01¢ 25.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).......--eeeeeee $2.34 $2.03 $2.07 $2.09 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)........... ‘ 34.57¢ 34.26¢ 31.91¢ 31.97¢ 32.02¢ 
gk ee reer DEUURSCRENESADECECTREDUES $1.96 $1.61 $1.83 $1.77 $1.77 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).........- neiceme 31.64 54.34 57.81 55.78 55.11 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).........+seeee0s 3. 59% 4.90% 5.34% 5.37% 5.33% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2%%% 3% % 5% 434% 436% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............0. iii t 61,718 62,435 60,616 60,597 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........--.+eeees ; 102,002 103,996 102,177 101,699 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... t 31,263 31,032 30,858r 30,966 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... f 34,138 27,406 26,444 26,117 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....... aebewes PAA SCC SC ROTORS 26,424 27,136 28,633 27,406 27,135 
1753-55 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
i i PEN a nsnn 0s ecb ncnedmenennesemuaween January.........- 101.5 87.0 83.7 75.9 
I CR WED ss calcite beets nee henedtecee keene Gee” LT _) Pee 62.2 62.7 65.7 64.0 
Unemployment OR Ree Cre Pe errr eee ee 25 4.7 3.6 4.1 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............026- OS eee ee $296.1 $369.0 $392.1 $393.3 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...............ee08- ere $16.0 $17.4 $16.7 $16.6 
i os oa nach us eia ease se eede ent enseeedne ened eee $158.1 $222.0 $261.1 $230.1 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing................-++-+5 SOROETY «ccs ccccce $73.36 $87.38 $91.94 $92.52 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.).December.......... 22.5 39.0 36.0 44.5 
Preliminary, week ended February 13, 1960. r Revised. 
t Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—H. Grant Compton; 28—UP!I; 30—Automobile Manufacturers Association Inc.; 31—Scandinavian Airline Sy te 32— 
WW: 34-35—Marilyn Silvertone; 47—WW; 53—WW; 59—left, UPI, right, John Coneen; 66—left, UPI, right, John Co 6—Rocket 
74—left top and bottom, H. Grant Compton, right top, Joan Sydlow, right bottom, H. Grant Compton; 75—left top, ta Sydiow, left 
bot snd right top, H. Grant Compton, right bottom, Joan Sydlow; 92-93—Herb Kratovil; 105—McGraw-Hill Illus. Dept.; 120 12 21—Robert 
Huntzinger; 129—Paul Berg; 133—Solidarity; 140—left, Herb Kratovil, right, Jack Fuller; 153—H. Grant Compton; 172-173—Ed Nano 178 4 
196—Joan Sydlow; 197—Herb Kratovil; 198—left top, P. T. Cole, right top, American Express; 200—left, Herb Kratfovil, 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF PENSION PLANNING 


Protection for the retired is a major concern of U.S. business. 
The problem is how to invest today’s contributions to produce the 
best results in the future. Our continuous research on this 
problem shows that balance and selection in the investment 
program is the solution. By helping to set up and manage hundreds 
of pension trusts, large and small, our Pension Trust Division 





has earned a leading position in this field. 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


MEMBER F.0.1 











*‘In cities and on farms, electric 
service is so reliable that you might 
never give a thought to the men 
who keep the power flowing with- 
out interruption. 

*‘However, the men are aware of 
what their jobs mean to you. I 
know the crews at Coast Electric 
take pride in providing the power 
that serves so many purposes. Be- 
sides lighting our homes and run- 
ning appliances, new applications 
are being added all the time. 

“The Grass House is an example. 
This 12 by 20 foot building houses 
a Hydroponic Green Feeds Unit. In 
the picture above, E. M. Brignac, 
Jr. (right) shows me how oats is 
grown in metal trays, using water 
and chemicals instead of soil. About 
1000 pounds of green feed for the 
Brignac herd is produced this way 
every day. Electricity provides the 


They call it a Grass 








House—this Hydroponic Unit where green feed for cattle grows the whole year ’round 


4 THIS “HOT LINE" CREW SEES THAT THE“SUNSHINE STAYS ON" 


Wausau Story 


by H.H. Shattuck, Manager 
Coast Electric Power Association, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi 


‘sunshine’, the light needed for 
growth. Electricity controls venti- 
lation and maintains the ideal 
temperature. 

**As safety engineers will tell you, 
the interest our crews take in their 
work is a part of what keeps men 
from having accidents on the job. 
Safety is a matter of attitude as 
well as awareness—training, too, 
and teamwork. 

‘‘When it comes to teamwork, 
we’re fortunate in having Employers 
Mutuals people working with us. 
They have years of experience in 
serving hundreds of power com- 
panies from coast to coast. With 
their help, we’ve built a record that 
spans over 5 years and adds up to 
more than 500,000 man-hours with- 
out a single lost-time accident. We 
say Employers Mutuals are ‘good 
people to do business with’!” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 





ee ee 


500,000 man-hours... 
more than 5 years 
without a lost-time 
accident. This record 
is significant when 
you realize that “‘hot 
line”’ crews deal with 
12,000 volts of elec- 
tricity, maintain 
service 24 hours a 
day in all kinds of 
weather. Here Mr. 
Shattuck adds the gold plaque to the 
safety trophy awarded by Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


ee 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has offices 
all across the country. We write all forms 
of fire, group and casualty insurance (in- 
cluding automobile). We are one of the 
largest in the field of workmen’s compen- 
sation. Consult your telephone directory 
for the nearest Wausau Man or write us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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READERS REPORT 





Spiffs and Datings 


Dear Sir: 

Want to take exception to Read- 
er Olshansky’s aversion to spiffs 
and datings [BW—Jan.2’60,p5]. 
Spiffs are merely a form of incen- 
tive selling—have been an accepted 
part of business as long as I can 
remember and are perfectly legit. 
No one has to accept them. 

Datings? Same as spiffs have 
been accepted from time immemo- 
rial. Maybe they aren’t necessary 
in science products, but to keep 
the mills rolling on such homely 
and seasonable items as bicycles, 
wheel goods, toys, roasters, steel 
goods, screen wire, poultry netting, 
lawn mowers, rubber hose, snow 
shovels, sleds, and many others, 
datings are an absolute must. 

Without datings in season there 
would be very severe shortages of 
this type merchandise. The factory 
just can’t sit and wait till the grass 
grows and then begin to pound out 
lawn mowers in sufficient quantity 
to take care of the demand, and this 
goes for every similar seasonable 
item. 

Reader Olshansky says _ this 
should be the function of a bank. 
Indirectly it is, because most manu- 
facturers have to go to the bank 
in order to offer datings to keep the 
factory wheels turning. Without 
datings there would be large sea- 
sonal layoffs in many, many indus- 
tries. 

LL... Cray 
JOBBING SALES MANAGER 
MIRRO ALUMINUM CO. 
MANITOWOC, WISC. 


Wrong Approach 


Dear Sir: 

Why can’t the Democratic sena- 
tors [BW—Jan.30°60,p26] “plug” 
for more efficient government 
spending—with a resulting tax de- 
duction? 

Money left for “discretionary 
spending” by individual businesses 
and people, instead of “compulsory 
spending”—via taxes, would cer- 
tainly speed national economic 
growth. 





HAROLD K. SINEX 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
HAGERSTOWN, IND. 


Watchmakers’ Program 


Dear Sir: 

Benrus wants to thank BUSINESS 
WEEK for the interesting story on 
our 3-year unconditional guaran- 
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Executive with a problem 
found the answer ina 


U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


This envelope rubs shoulders with 
bundles of steel! It serves as a 
shipping tag and carries the ship- 
ment papers. Name and address 
of company is printed on the en- 
velope, and the name and address 
of addressee appears in the trans- 
parent window. By fulfilling its 
function perfectly it is speeding 
operations and reducing errors. 


Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business systems 
or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a book: 
“HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS with 
U.S.E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.’’ It’s free... please have 
your secretary drop us a line. 


United States Envelope Company oN 


General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts $ \ISh 








Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 














tee [BW—Jan.16°60,p92.] At the 
same time, we would like to point 
out and request correction of a mis- 
interpretation regarding the Watch- 
makers of Switzerland. 

The Watchmakers of Switzerland 
is an information center for the 
trade association of the quality 
Swiss watch industry. It exercises 
no control over policies of U.S. 
watch companies. 

We did not state that “the Watch- 
makers of Switzerland is consider- 
ing establishment of a similar 
guarantee program.” The point we 
attempted to convey was that the 
Swiss watch industry has been con- 
sidering establishment of a quality 
control program. 

Jay Kay Lazrus 
EXEC. VICE-PRES. 
BENRUS WATCH CO., INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Escanaba on the Map 
Dear Sir: . 


I have just seen the wonderful 
spread BUSINESS WEEK gave the Big 
Ole celebration [BW—Jan.30°60,p 
28]. Thanks a lot for putting Es- 
canaba on the map... . 

JACK SCHWARTZ 
MANAGER 
ESCANABA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ESCANABA, MICH. 


Insure in Advance 


Dear Sir: 

Your timely story on air-crash 
claims [BW—Feb.6’60,p64] _ spot- 
lights the mumbo-jumbo of legality 
surrounding claims against the air- 
lines themselves. The answer: Make 
sure you're protected by your own 
insurance before you fly. 

Much of the flight insurance that 
45% of the world’s airline passen- 
gers buy is, in our experience, pur- 
chased in haste at the airport. Apart 
from the obvious economy for the 
regular traveler to buy standard ac- 
cident travel policies usually in 
comprehensive form, this single trip 
insurance frequently upsets years 
of legal and tax planning for an 
estate by depositing an unexpected 
sum, which is always paid in full. 

Preplanning of travel insurance 
can save business literally thousands 
of dollars while giving still broader 
coverage—door-to-door, for exam- 
ple, and 24 hours a day. . . . Fur- 
thermore, special precautions will 
minimize federal and state inheri- 
tance tax complications. 





JOHN LINER 
JOHN LINER INSURANCE 
CONSULTANTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Do you use 4-foot fluorescents: 


nis- 





* | Here’s General Electric’s 
= | new F-40 Fluorescent that gives 


“| you these 5 big benefits 


ful q 1. FOR UNIVERSAL USE— it operates in either a starter-type or 
Big Rapid Start circuit. 
O,p 
Es- 
_ 2. SIMPLIFIED STOCKING, ORDERING AND MAINTENANCE 
—this one lamp type now replaces two. 

CE 

3. 6% MORE LIGHT— 2800 lumens—up from 2650 lumens 

delivered by previous G-E Rapid Start or starter-type lamps. 

on - 4. SAME PREFERRED COOL WHITE COLOR— most popular by far. 
lity 
air 
ake 5. COSTS 5¢ LESS THAN PREVIOUS RAPID START 
wn 
we G-E LAMPS KEEP THEIR PROMISE—This is a fact which 
ur- applies to every General Electric Fluorescent Lamp—whether you 
art use 4-foot, 40-watters (your choice of either the new G-E F-40 or 
a the new G-E Premium 3)... high output... slimline... or the 
a revolutionary improved G-E Power Groove Lamp, the most 
rip r powerful fluorescent lamp you can buy. G-E Fluorescent Lamps 
er are more uniform so they stand far out in front in delivering rated 
hes life and light output. Ask your General Electric Lamp distributor 
ull. which G-E Fluorescent is your best buy. General Electric Co., 
a Large Lamp Dept. C-015, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
nds 
der 
im- 
be Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
eri- 
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Now every business—including 


the savings which 
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Take this new Recordak Portable 
Microfilmer wherever the work 
is! It weighs only 24 lbs. and 
comes with optional carrying case. 
Plug it in, and you’re ready to 
a microfilm. Just feed items 
and they’re photographed 
a (up to 90 a minute) and 
returned in sequence. 
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IKE thousands of concerns in all 

types of business, you can speed 

your daily routines with Recordak 
Microfilming. 

And, best of all, you don’t have to 
be a large company to start saving 
with the new low-cost Recordak Por- 
table Microfilmer. You can copy 
records for a small fraction of a cent 
apiece . . . do away with costly man- 
ual copying on almost any record- 
keeping job. 

Typical applications? You can use 
the new Recordak Portable to photo- 
graph the checks you receive daily. 
Eliminates keeping a descriptive 


microfilming alone provides! 


check ledger. And it also saves the day 
if checks are ever lost or stolen. 

Another use of this Recordak Port- 
able Microfilmer gets bills out to 
customers four times faster by elimi- 
nating a description of each item on 
bill! All told, there are hundreds of 
short cuts possible with this unique 
photographic process. 

Just tell us your type of business. 
Chances are we can show you how 
companies like yours are saving right 
now! (In addition to the new Re- 
cordak Portable, there are high-speed 
Recordak microfilmers for large- 
volume operations. ) 


SRECORDERK ° 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 


Name 


IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada, Toronto 





MAIL COUPON TODAY:**cccececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeseeeesesesseeee 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on the Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 
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Position 








Company 





Street. 





City 





Zone State. 
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WHY TAKE A CHANCE 


ON HOT WEATHER 








RENTAL LOSSES... | 























Systems that give 
instant comfort— 
York 3-pipe Hi-I 
InductionSystem supplies heating and cooling 
from same unit all year-around. Tenant dials 
any temperature anytime, gets it instantly. 


Systems that take 50% less space— York 
Hermetic Turbopaks deliver chilled water to 
induction or fan-coil air conditioners. Com- 
pletely factory assembled unit is 50% smaller, 
fits in confined areas. Turbopak is quiet, 
lightweight, can be placed anywhere. 


VORK OFFERS THE CENTRAL SYSTEM BEST 
SUITED TO YOUR BUILDING'S SPECIFIC NEEDS 


Systems that cool with steam — York Ab- 
sorption Chillers use existing steam or hot 
water to supply cooling economically. Saves 
considerably over motor-driven compressors. 
Ultra-quiet and virtually maintenance-free 
...only moving parts are 3 small pumps. 


Systems that both heat and cool—York 
Heat Pumps deliver heating and cooling 
simultaneously...take heat from sunny side 
of building and move it to shady side. Use 
only air and power...no chimneys, boilers, 
fuel...no supplemental heating required. 








YORK STEP-CAPACITY PACKAGED UNITS CUT OPERATING COSTS 15% 


York units have multiple cooling systems built 
in. One operates in warm weather, others cut 
in automatically as outside temperature goes 


up. You pay only for air conditioning you need. 
York “‘Cooling Maze’”’ coil cools faster, removes 
30% more humidity. Install quickly anywhere. 


BORG-WARNER 
BW RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
MAKE IT BETTER 


}- 





DIVISION 


Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice-Making Equipment e Products for Home, Commercial and.Industrial Applications 
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DF LOCKS IN LADING. There’s no slack, 
no load shifting. Charles A. Moore, 
T-M, and assistant George Norton 
inspect DF load of G-E ranges at 
Appliance Park. 


1 
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DF ELIMINATES DUNNAGE. Even in 
doorways, no costly and time- 
wasting dunnage is required; DF- 
equipped cars can be loaded and 
unloaded in less time with less labor. 


DF PERMITS CAPACITY LOADS. Full-cat 
capacity loads are easily planned 
through multi-decking. DF equip 
ment also permits heavier loading- 
two cars can do the work of three. 
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More than 800 Evans DF-equipped cars are in- 
cluded in the pool of permanent dunnage-type 
cars used by General Electric for safe shipment of 
mixed appliance loads to dealers and distributors 
across the country. 


Extensive use of this type of equipment by 
General Electric is the result of a long search for 
the best damage-free shipping. 

Working with Evans Loading Engineers, 
General Electric sent DF-equipped cars around 
the country to problem areas. Evans load-locking 
equipment, developed from this experience, more 
than met General Electric requirements, resulting 


*k 


EVANS BOXCARS 


“EQUIPPED 


are helping 


GENERAL ELECTRIC [= 


reduce shipping damage fe 







in a drastic reduction of damage to appliances 
in transit. 


Because DF-equipped cars require no dunnage, 
they solve the time, labor and disposal problems 
inherent in strapping, blocking and bracing. And 
because DF equipment permits mixed loads, par- 
tial loads and sectionalizing of loads, G.E. dealers 
find the cars a snap to unload as compared to 
common dunnaged cars. 


Sixty carriers now own more than 40,000 DF- 
equipped boxcars—available to shippers at 
no extra cost. For complete information, write 
Evans Products Company, Dept. B-2, Plymouth, 
Michigan. 


*DF is a registered trademark of Evans Products Company 


Follow the leaders in industry... 


DF LOADER 








EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ship the Damage-Free DF way! 


e PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 








Your employees’ retirement dollars 
may be your most productive dollars 





The dollars you put into a pension or profit sharing 
plan for your employees are dollars at work for you. 
Satisfied employees, assured of a secure future, are an 
asset to any business. 

Morale is improved; older employees can be retired; 
younger employees promoted; good workers attracted; 
turnover reduced, But, in addition to providing definite 
retirement benefits for employees, an A°tna Life Pension 
or Profit Sharing Trust benefits management — and tax 
advantages are realized by both employer and employee. 

As a leader in the field, A®tna Life will tailor-make a 
retirement plan to fit your company’s individual require- 
ments. Advice of our experienced experts is available 
without charge or obligation through your A®tna Life 
office. 
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4=tna Life Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans work for you! 


Improve morale 

Provide for orderly retirement 
Give basis for promotions 
Reduce turnover 

Strengthen public relations 


Offer tax advantages 


ZETNA LIFE }+ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Affiliates: AAtna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Paperwork-duplicating costs 
enough to make you see red? 


It’s time you looked into xerography, world’s fast- 
est, most versatile, and most economical method 
of copying. In hundreds of companies, in industry, 
and government agencies, xerographic equipment 
is used today to cut through the mountains of paper- 
work, to do more work at less cost. 

Xerography copies anything written, printed, 
typed, or drawn — in seconds — onto ordinary 
paper, offset paper masters, vellum, or card stock. 
With it you can enlarge, reduce, or copy size-to- 
size .. . from any original—engineering drawing, 


letter, invoice, even bound manuals! Each copy is 
photo exact, legally acceptable. 

You don’t have to be a large organization to 
profit from xerography’s near-magic speed and 
economy in paperwork duplicating. Send for 
proof-of-performance folders showing how compa- 
nies of every size save thousands of dollars annually 
with xerographic copying equipment. Ha om 
Xerox Inc., 60-11X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S. and Cana- 
dian cities. Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 














XeroX master-making equipment for offset duplicating 
eoneun enlarges, reduces, or copies size-to-size. 


al HALOID 


} XEROX 


XeroX Copyflo equipment for inexpen- 
sive, high speed, volume reproduction 
from microfilm or original documents. 
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Everywhere on 


Chessie’s 5,100-mile 





From the Atlantic to the Great Lakes and Canada — 
Chessie’s transportation network serves a region rich 
in natural resources and thriving with industrial 
diversification. Along every mile C&O proves its out- 
standing ability — outstandability — to anticipate 
the needs of this vigorous, growing area. 


For example: Newport News, C&O’s own world 
port with every facility for export-import commerce. 
C&O Trainferries across Lake Michigan to shorten 
and expedite Northwest and East traffic. Dependable 
overnight Piggyback operations. CLIC, Chessie’s 
quick, accurate car reporting. Centralized Traffic 
Control, pushbutton classification, hot box detectors 
and other electronic innovations to speed and safe- 
guard your shipments. A fully dieselized transpor- 
tation plant with nearly 100,000 modern freight cars, 
including fleets of damage-free cars, insulated com- 
partmentizers and other special equipment. 








Your service-minded C&O representative is anx- 

. ious to introduce you to Chessie’s outstanding trans- 

rting b portation facilities. He'll be glad to tell you about 
: : | C&O’s OUTSTANDABILITY. 


Chessie has just published a new railroad map of the U.S. 
If you’d like a copy write to James E. Doyle, Vice President — 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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MOOR A TANKER—When the S.S. Sinclair Superflame was 
lashed by a hurricane while mooring, every line snapped during 
the storm’s fury except one—an American Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s **Floterope,” made from Hercules Pro-fax® polypropylene. 


Today. over a year later. that same polypropylene line is still in 


@ LAUNDER A SHIRT 








Nothing makes a man feel better- 
dressed than a well-laundered shirt. That’s why 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





use aboard the Superflame prool that Pro-fax rope can meet the 
marine industry's most demanding challenge. Whether it be for 
rope or automobile seat covers, household appliances or indus- 
trial uses. wherever a tough, rigid, versatile synthetic is needed, 


Pro-fax is setting new standards for accomplishment. 


q IMPROVE INDUSTRIAL BLASTING 
~The Man with The Red Valise.” 
a familiar sight to those who use 
industrial explosives, is typical 
of Hercules service. In this kit 
is the complete line of Hereules 
blasting caps in dummy form. 
Using this display. the Hercules 
representative can familiarize the 
customer with the complete 
range of Hercules blasting de 
vices that are available to fit 


various requirements 


so many commercial laundries depend on Huron 
Starch to provide a truly professional job. In the 
field, Hercules-trained representatives back up the 
performance of the product by assisting laundries in 
finding solutions for technical problems. 


HERCULES. 








CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
FEB. 20, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Industrial activity in January broke all records even if the returns for 
February have proved ever so slightly disappointing. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s new index rose to 169 last month, up from 
165 in December and 3 points better than the previous high last June. 


Almost all lines of activity contributed to the new output record. 
Autos and steel went to new highs on a seasonally adjusted basis. 


Trucks, farm equipment, and industrial and commercial equipment 
all rose. 


The laggard was mining, hampered by the copper strike. 


January’s rise in industrial production, coupled with the even sharper 
gain in December, tells the story of the comeback since the steel strike. The 
index has risen 14 points since November or almost 10%. 


This is the sharpest two-month improvement in many years. 


The gain has been concentrated in durable goods, of course. This cate- 
gory shows a rise of not quite 18%. Nondurables were up about 2%. 


Looking at the production record from a more historical standpoint, it 
now exceeds the average for all of 1957 by about 12%. In such a comparison, 
durables and nondurables are running neck and neck with gains of 12% and 
13% respectively. 

ee 


Retail sales have not followed industrial production into new high 
ground—and, with a late Easter, they may not for a while. 


Retail volume, over all, came to $17.8-billion in January on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. Thus it was the third month in a row to fall short of the 
$18-billion-plus months of May, June, July, August, and October. 


This failure of retail volume to come up to earlier levels might be 
regarded as a danger signal—a sign that goods were piling up. 


However, on examination, any such peril seems to diminish. 


The drop is due entirely to a slump in durable goods volume. And that, 
in turn, traces to the fact that autos fell off sharply after October. In both 
November and December, this was due to a lack of cars to sell; the slow 
January is still subject to study—and second-guessing. 


Encouragement on retail trends is to be had from softgoods sales. 


In nondurables, dollar volume has been a little over the $12-billion mark 
(all figures adjusted for seasonal) in eight of the last nine months. Novem- 
ber, December, and January ran a dead heat at $12,150-million. 


—_—-@ 
Fingers will have to be kept crossed on employment trends as long as 


businessmen seem to suffer from a sort of chill of disappointment. 


The January count certainly measured up to expectations with the total 
holding jobs the highest ever for that month by a wide margin. And the 
February check, being made this week, will show much the same. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK Thus if layoffs are coming (or if hirings fail to measure up to seasonal 
FEB. 20, 1960 standards), these will have to show up in March or thereafter. 





Total employment last month was just over 64-million, 1.3-million bet- 
ter than a year earlier and 1.1-million above the previous January peak re- 
corded in 1956. There was the customary seasonal decline from December’s 
peak, but this was somewhat less than normal. 


Unemployment was nearly 600,000 less than a year earlier and also 
somewhat below the figure for 1958. For years before 1958, however, Janu- 
ary unemployment generally was below the present 4,150,000 (partly due to 
the fact that the labor force has grown more than total employment but also 
due to changes in definition that throw more people into the jobless list than 
was the case before 1957). 


Factory employment made a particularly favorable showing in January, 
conspicuously in the durable goods industries. 





There were 16.4-million on the job in factories last month. While this 
was a little below the December level, the month-to-month decline was sub- 
stantially less than usual. Durable goods had a 40,000 gain. 


In fact, if you omit the December figure, manufacturing employment 
now is at the best level since November, 1957. 





Except for the present business uneasiness, there seems little doubt that 
factory employment soon might be pushing the level of 16.9-million that 
prevailed early in 1957. It seems very doubtful, though, that we'll get any- 
where near the peacetime record of 1714-million in the summer of 1953. 


Dealers stocks of new cars now have pushed above the 800,000 mark 
while sales have not as yet shown any spectacular upturn. 

















Retail deliveries in the first 10 days of February are reported to have 
topped the same period in January and a year ago. But neither of those 
earlier totals was anything to shout about. 


So now production curtailments are being formally announced where 
a week ago they were only being rumored. 





Output slipped from the high of 176,000 cars in the third week of Janu- 
ary to 155,000 last week. It was known that Ford and Chevrolet had cut 
out some overtime. But still the exact extent of the cutback was blurred by 
the fact that Chevrolet had been pinched by labor troubles. 


Now things are coming out of the gossip stage. Imperial announces a 
one-week shutdown and will cut its work force to 1,400 from 1,700 when it 
reopens, while Buick plans a shorter work-week for March. 









Nobody is talking about cutting back production of any of the compact 
lines at the moment. But, at the same time, American Motors is the only 
one pushing actively for a sizable increase in output. 


The company, averaging 10,000 cars a week this year and with a high 
of 10,660 in the first week of February, has just gone to three shifts; it 

20 plans to be making 12,500 cars a week in June. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 20, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Now your department 
can have 
its own photocopier 





for only *9950 















































Manufacturer's suggested retail price subject to change without notice. 


Cut paperwork costs in every department with 
this all-new copying machine. The price is so low 
it will pay for itself in half the time you would 
expect! 


Put this smooth-working photocopier in purchas- 
ing, production, accounting, receiving—every de- 
partment. Eliminate embarrassing errors; step 
up overall efficiency. Instead of costly, time- 
consuming typewriting and handwriting, make 
photo-exact permanent photocopies . . . in seconds 
... for pennies! 


The Model 101 copies any document— printed, 
written, drawn, duplicated ...carbons, 2-sided 
originals, transparencies, blueprints, photostats, 
diazo prints. Makes multi-copies. Makes copies 
on any one of 6 different colored positive papers. 


Check the price again—only $99.50—then call 
your A.B. Dick Company distributor (listed in 


the Yellow Pages) for information or a free 
demonstration. Or mail the coupon today! 


fej A:B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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Every farm in the United States uses products made anotl 
by Borg-Warner divisions and subsidiaries. In the with 
field are such machines as combines, disc harrows 
moldboard and disc plows, seeders, corn pickers 

rotary cutters and spreaders which contai g 

Warner parts. Throughout the f 3 

steel fence posts, saws, shovels and spa 

farm home are Norge appliances, York furr 

air conditioners, | »rsoll-Humphryes 

ware, Alfol insula , Koolshade® sun s¢ 
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AND HARVESTING 


1 BY BORG-WARNER 


A review of the roles which a 
versatile corporation plays in helping 
the farmer plant and harvest his crops 


This is a Mechanized Age down on the farm—a time 
of automatic corn-crib loading, of tractors with tre- 
mendous lugging power, of deserts-turned-cotton fields 
through irrigation. And Borg-Warner has played no 
small part in helping the farmer achieve his present- 
day efficiency. 

Ever since first making disc blades for walking 
plows in 1884, Borg-Warner has blazed a trail (and a 
name for itself) in agricultural equipment—such as 
hydraulic pumps and valves, impact-resistant plow 
discs, high-speed chain drives. You might say we 
pioneered our way into becoming one of today’s most 
important part-suppliers to makers of tractors and 
harrows and balers and harvesters. 

At our large and modern Roy C. Ingersoll Research 

* Center in Des Plaines, Illinois, we’re actively engaged 
in the “‘tomorrow.’’ There, we’re devoting time and 
imagination to projects designed to bring even greater 
efficiency to farming. 

The products of Borg-Warner Corporation fall into 
seven categories. Farm equipment is one. Oil, steel 
and chemicals is another. Industrial machinery, still 

‘another. Of course, our name is readily associated 
with automotive parts and home equipment. We are, 
in addition, a leader in making parts for the aviation, 
missile and rocket industries and for national defense 
All in all, Borg-Warner makes hundreds of products 
with thousands of uses for the benefit of millions 


BORG-WARNER 


200 South Michigan Avenue e Chicago 4, Illinois 


It's a better product when Borg-Warner makes it 


HEART OF IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
is the deepwell turbine pump above— 
designed and produced by the Byron 
Jackson Division—one in a broad line 
of pumps to answer irrigation needs, 


SAVES TIME AND LABOR: New 
power take-off adapter by the Warner 
Automotive Division fits any tractor, 
operates implements at 540 and 1000 
rpm, eliminates separate power take- 


large or small, at home and abroad. off for implements of different speeds. 


UP GOES ANOTHER FENCE 
of Gold Crown Steel Posts, 
whose exclusive shrunk-on an- 
chor plates are guaranteed not 
to come off, made by Calumet 
and Franklin Steel Divisions. 


75 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE stand behind 
leadership of Ingersoll Products Division in 
implement discs and coulter blades. Today's 
models, of specially heat-treated cross-rolled 
steel, have punched out angle notchesand keep 
pace with speed and power af modern tractors. 


eo —— — nm 
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OTHER ESSENTIAL BORG-WARNER PARTS for tractors and plows are 
(1) Soft-center steel for moldboard plows and shares by Ingersoll Steel Division; 
(2) clutch by Rockford Clutch Division; (3) hydraulic pumps and valves by Wooster 
Division; (4) universal joint and (5) propeller shaft by Mechanics Universal Joint Di- 
vision; (6) carburetor by Marvel-Schebler Products Division; (7) timing chain by 
Morse Chain Company; (8) radiator by Long Manufacturing Division; (9) seat, and 
other stampings, by Ingersoll Products Division. Also contributing to agriculture 
are the Borg & Beck, Marbon Chemical and Spring Divisions. 


WHAT BORG-WARNER MEANS TO YOu! 


Tour the aisles of a food store, and you're flanked by America's bounty—country- 
fresh dairy products, a Maine-to-California variety of fruits and vegetables, a re- 
frigerated case full of meats, fish and poultry. Here's taken-for-granted freedom 
from want, nutrition for your family, treats for taste buds. Extend an appreciative 
nod in the direction of the farmer, and he will share the credit with others—with, 
for instance, the parts and products made by divisions and subsidiaries of 
Borg-Warner Corporation. 
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--.a hand in things to come 


Reaching into a lost world 


... for a plastic you use every day 


Massive creatures once sloshed through endless swamps, feeding on 
huge ferns, luxuriant rushes and strange pulp-like trees. After ruling for 100 million 
years, the giant animals and plants vanished forever beneath the surface with 
violent upheavals in the earth’s crust. Over a long period, they gradually turned into 
great deposits of oil and natural gas. And today, Union Carbide converts these vast 


resources into a modern miracle—the widely-used plastic called polyethylene. 


Millions of feet of tough, transparent polyethylene film are used each 
year to protect the freshness of perishable foods such as fruits and vegetables. Scores 
of other useful things are made from polyethylene . .. unbreakable kitchenware, alive 
with color ... bottles that dispense a fine spray with a gentle squeeze ... electrical 


insulation for your television antenna, and even for trans-oceanic telephone cables. 


Polyethylene is only one of many plastics and chemicals that Union 
Carbide creates from oil and natural gas. By constant research into the basic ele- 
ments of nature, the people of Union Carbide bring new and better products into .-.-a hand 
your everyday life. in thing's to come 
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ls Steel Demand Running Out? 


@ Probably, but not very fast. The industry has scored 


a buoyant recovery, with production at all-time highs. 


@ But it now has in hand—and is rapidly filling—all 


the orders needed to rebuild strike-depleted inventories, while 


Detroit prunes its overoptimistic demands. 


@ The result will be a slight sag by June and a second 


half hinging on what happens in a delicately balanced market. 


U.S. steelmakers this week had been 
back at work for a full three months. 
In that quarter-vear they had produced 
35-million tons of steel—a new record 
by a startling margin. Now their oper- 
ating rate has no place to go but down. 
This prospect immediately raises sev- 
eral questions: 

¢ How far down? Probably no 
more than four percentage points by 
the end of June—and few steelmen think 
it will sag that far that fast. 

¢ Why should the operating rate 
sag at all in the first half? Mostly be- 
cause the industry rebounded so fast 
from its 116-day shutdown when the 
Taft-Hartlev injunction became effec- 
tive last Nov. 7 

¢ What about. stcel’s operating 
rate in the last half? The trade still ex- 
pects a record year—just not quite so 
much of a record. 
* Picture of Gloom—Somewhat to their 
surprise, this week steelmakers found 
themselves queried from all sides as to 
why their business was going so sour so 
fast. ‘The tone of the questions may 
have been induced by a dyspeptic stock 
market. It may have been some com- 
plicated price weakness in the steel 
warchouse business. Or perhaps it arose 
from Detroit's realization that its first- 
quarter production schedule of 2.24- 
million cars—5% above 1955’s record 
first quarter—simply was overoptimistic. 

In any event, even a cursory reader 
of the business pages during the last 
10 days could get a gloomy view of the 
industry. It looked as if steel’s boomy 
prospects had suddenly evaporated, its 
customer inventories had been rebuilt, 
and its market, from here on, would 
be limited to the day-to-day needs of 
an economy that was tarnishing fast. 

* Not So Bad—What has actually taken 


place is less fearsome than all that. In- 
ventorics haven't been wholly rebuilt— 
but the orders that will rebuild them 
have all been placed. Filling them, plus 
the orders for steel that’s being con- 
sumed, will keep the industry operat- 
ing nicely above 90% for the remain- 
der of this quarter. Even steel’s con- 
servatives figure operations will stay at 
or above 90% through the first half. 
Pres. Leslie B. Worthington of U.S. 
Steel was being ultra-conservative when 
he ventured a press-conference predic- 
tion of “85% or better” for the second 
quarter. 

But where will steel operate in the 
second quarter? The key lies in the 
possibility of changes in the level of 
inventory that looks acceptable to the 
industry's customers. 

Steelmen surprised even themselves 
with the rapidity of their comeback 
from the shutdown. When the trade 
reopened its mills the weekend of Nov. 
7, it had orders as far ahead as there 
was any point in looking. As the negoti- 
ating deadlock continued—implving a 
new strike late in Januarv when the 
Taft-Hartley injunction expired—more 
orders were placed. ‘The scramble in- 
tensified when the auto makers sched- 
uled that record first quarter. 

The Jan. + settlement brought sur- 

prise and relicf—but no letup in the 
push for steel. 
e Faster Deliveries—But, a month 
later, lead times or delivery promises 
on all but the most critical products— 
tinplate, hot and cold-finished sheets, 
and galvanized sheets—shortened. _ It 
became possible to get delivery of 
products in, say, six weeks instead of 
an expected nine. 

Such a shortening of delivery time 
reduces by one-third the amount of 


steel that constitutes an acceptable in- 
ventory—particularly when credit to 
carry any inventory is expensive and 
hard to get. Instead of ordering for 
consumption plus inventory, customers 
order for consumption only. 

That’s just about what has happened 
to the industry today. A BUSINESS WEEK 
survey this week showed that most steel 
buyers think their inventories are in 
pretty good shape or soon will be. 

Steel producers concede pretty uni- 
formly that if they were scheduling 
their mills today on the basis of in- 
coming orders alone, the operating rate 
would be around 65% to 70%, with at 
least one company well below that. 
Meanwhile, the backlogged orders rep- 
resenting consumption plus inventory 
keep the mills above 94%—and will 
through June, some producers insist. 
¢ Delicate Balance—If that picture 
frightens you, it shouldn’t. Here’s 
why: 

Though lead times can shorten in a 
month, they can also lengthen in a 
month. The steel market is very deli- 
cately balanced; if it stops ordering tor 
inventory on the basis of two months’ 
operations at 95%, it can turn into 
an oversold scramble just as fast. ‘The 
buyer who has steel for six weeks and 
can replace it in six weeks is in trouble 
whenever his lead time becomes seven 
weeks. 

That will be particularly true for the 
next couple of months—or for as long 
as operations stay at or above 90%. 
Regardless of how many ingot tons the 
industry can melt, all that matters to a 
customer is a place on the rolling 
schedule. At or above 90%, these can 
be very difficult to come by. Even a 
rumor about lengthening deliveries can 
start steel buvers scrambling for posi- 
tion on the rolling schedules. 
¢ Volatile Inventories—The steelmakers 
have another reason for refusing to be 
scared of today’s lower level of incoming 
orders. Aside from their fundamental 
belief that 1960 will be a record year 
even if not a super-record year, it’s in 
their own interest that inventory re- 
building not go too far. 

“If I had to choose between a 120- 
million-ton vear in 1960 and a 105- 
million-ton year in 1961 on the one 
hand, and a 130-million-ton vear in 
1960 and a 95-million-ton year in 
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1961,” said one steelmaker recently, 
“I'd take the former, hands down.” 

However, swings such as the latter 
have been common in steel for years. 
After strikes or recessions, buyers have 
swarmed onto the order boards and 
built inventories far beyond realistic 
levels. In part, that was because for a 
long time steel capacity, both in ingots 
ind products, wasn’t very much ahead 
of peak demand. In part, the rush was 
merely a scramble for position on the 
order boards. 

Invariably, such inventory building 
has been followed by drastic inventory 
reductions. When these happen, steel 
slumps twice as fast as the over-all 
economy, just as it rises twice as fast 
when an inventory boom is under way. 
¢ Too Much Party? — Increasingly, 
steelmakers are beginning to figure they 
would be better off with less volatile 
inventory cycles. There’s still a lot of 
sentiment to go for the business when 
it’s there, but more of the smaller pro- 
ducers are beginning to agree with U.S. 
Steel—which has been arguing for quite 
a while that the inventory buildup 
party isn’t worth the inventory draw- 
down hangover. 

“Our economy would be strength- 
ened immeasurably by greater discretion 
in inventory policy,” a USS sales vice- 
president told Pittsburgh purchasing 
agents last April—when the pre-strike 
steel buildup was in full swing. “The 
extremes of inventory building and 
liquidation have been a major cause 
of our postwar recessions. . . . Inventory 
cycles are costly to us all... .” 
¢ Warehousers’ View—Whilc _ steel- 
makers rationalized their mixed feelings 
ibout inventories, steel warehousers 
were assessing the impact of the 1959 
strike—which made all manner of steel 
buyers dependent on them. Most of 
them reported a return to traditional 
suppliers and traditional mill-warechouse 
ratios. 

But the warehousers face a much 
more pressing post-strike problem— 
prices. Some importers ordered foreign 
steel at fairly stiff prices, anticipating 
that the walkout would resume Jan. 27. 
They can sell that steel today, but not 
at the prices they expected. The prob- 
lem is made worse by the speed with 
which the U.S. mills resumed ship- 
ments. 

In addition, several strategic ware- 
houses of the largest warehouse chain, 
Ryerson, corrected some mistakes made 
in a new pricing policy last spring, and 
a few other warehouses adopted the 
new policy for the first time. The result 
has been to cast suspicion on the 
stability of warehouse prices in general. 
That suspicion, plus the lack of a 
stampede to the warehouses as steel be- 
comes available, has contributed to the 
wide speculation that the industry is 
headed for hard times. 
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COMETS stream off Lorain, Ohio, assembly line bound for March debut. 


Compact Clan Keeps Growing 


Auto makers are readying at least five new models 
for the showrooms to join those already on the market—and 
experimenting with cars of Volkswagen size. 


The compact car was the cause of 
much stirring in the auto industry this 
week. 

Sales of the compacts were going so 
much better than those of the bigger 
cars (page 19) that manufacturers were 
more than pleased to catch up on their 
delivery schedules to dealers. And at 
least two members of the Big Three 
were actively experimenting with an 
auto even smaller than the present com- 
pacts. 

Meanwhile, the pace of compact pro- 
duction quickened noticeably: 

¢ In Lorain, Ohio, the first of 
Mercury’s Comets (BW—Feb.6'60,p84) 
rolled off the assembly line (above). 

¢ In Flint, Mich., contractors be- 
gan making major changes in the Buick 
plant to prepare for production of a 
unitized-body compact car. 

e In Lansing, Mich., home of 
Oldsmobile, and in Pontiac, Mich., 
where the auto of the same name is 
produced, plant and equipment changes 
were well under way for new “luxury” 
compacts, to be priced well below the 
medium-bracket models now turned out 
by Buick, Olds, and Pontiac. Parts sup- 
pliers and toolmakers were being pressed 
for early delivery of their wares. 
¢ Next in Showrooms—f'rom the best 
available sources, it appears that Pontiac 
will be the next U.S. auto maker after 
Mercury to put a smaller car on sale. 
Target for the small Pontiac—probably 
to be called Panther: regular produc- 
tion in June, 4,000 cars in dealers’ 
hands in July. 

Based on the progress in plant 
changeover, the next to bow after that 
will be Oldsmobile’s compact Rocket 
in mid-August. The Buick Invader will 
not go on sale until early September. 


Chrysler Corp. is pulling out all 
stops to raise production of the very 
well received Valiant, but there are few 
indications yet that any plant changes 
have been started for the compact 
Dodge, to be introduced next fall. How- 
ever, the Dodge car will be only slightly 
changed from the Valiant. It is referred 
to around the plant as Warrior but will 
most likely go on sale as Lancer. 
¢ GM Changes—The new General Mo- 
tors small cars are vastly different from 
both the standard-sized Buick, Olds, 
and Pontiac and the rear-engined Chev- 
rolet Corvair. Thus, they require a 
longer lead time, more pilot production 
for debugging, and greater plant change. 
Even so, GM engineers are doing their 
ingenious best to use a maximum of 
parts from both the standard cars and 
the Corvair. 

The Pontiac, for instance, will have a 
rather large (194 cu. in.) four-cylinder 
engine inclined 45 degrees—simply one- 
half or one cylinder bank of the Pontiac 
V-8. The engine can be machined at 
substantial cost savings on the same 
tools and transfer equipment as the ex- 
isting V-8. It will have a cast iron 
block, be mounted in front, and de- 
velop around 120 hp. 

The Pontiac Panther will be the first 
domestically produced four-cylinder pas- 
senger car in more than five years. It 
could be priced below the Corvair, Fal- 
con, and Valiant. 
¢ Compact V-8—The Buick and Olds 
small cars will share the same engine 
—a small V-8 of around 215 cu. in. dis- 
placement developing, in the standard 
version, around 140 hp. It will be front- 
mounted and machined in the immense 
Buick engine plant in Flint. The cost of 
this engine will probably put the price 
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of these cars $200 to $300 above that of 
Corvair, Falcon, Valiant, and Comet. 

The Buick-Olds engine is running in 
test models with both an aluminum 
and a cast iron block. But observers 
feel the recent hot metal deal between 
Aluminum Co. of America and GM’s 
Central Foundry Div. at Bedford, Ind. 
(BW —Feb.6’60,p34), may mean the 
first models will have an aluminum 
block. There is also some talk that 
aluminum blocks might be cast at 
the Massena, N. Y., foundry where the 
Corvair engine blocks are made. 
¢ Styling—Although the Buick, Olds, 
and Pontiac cars will use many parts 
from the Corvair—such as the doors 
and interior trim parts—the body will 
necessarily be different. For one thing, 
there must be provision for a drive shaft 
tunnel, unneeded in the rear-engined 
Corvair. Suspension and stresses are 
also completely different. 

The cars will have rear quarter win- 
dows and more of a “fast-back” than 
the Corvair, but they will retain a 
familiar GM _ appearance. And, of 
course, the bodies will be longer—a 
112-in. wheelbase against the Corvair’s 
108 in. and more overhang. 

The Fisher Body plants are undergo- 
ing extensive changes for the unitized 
bodies of the new compacts. But the 
cars will be assembled on production 
lines integrated with standard models. 
Buick reportedly ran some Studebaker 
Larks through its Flint assembly lines 
to determine proper spacing. 
¢ Smaller Yet—As a forerunner of even 
smaller Detroit-designed cars—in the 
Volkswagen or English Ford Anglia 
class—Ford engineers in Dearborn are 
busily testing a stubby four-cylinder car 
with front-wheel drive. 

In recent weeks, both Ford and 
Chrysler have acknowledged that they 
are “‘studying the market” for U.S.- 
made cars of the same size as the most 
popular economy imports. 

Observers say Ford’s “very small” car 

is known around Dearborn as _ the 
“Sigma Three project.” It apparently 
features a V-4 engine of about 90 cu. 
in., with front-wheel drive. The car is 
said to have a wheelbase of around 96 
in—a foot less than the Falcon’s. An- 
other version uses an in-line, inclined 
four-cylinder engine, also mounted with 
front-wheel drive. Both engines are 
being tested with aluminum blocks. 
* Under Wraps—Little is known about 
the Chrysler smaller car project. The 
engineering and styling group that 
brought out the Valiant studied five 
small cars. Among them were four-cyl- 
inder cars with engines of up to 115 
cu. in. capacity (compared to 170 in the 
Valiant), the small Dodge, and a yet- 
to-come compact Dodge truck. 

In any event, these “very small” 
U.S. cars will probably not be brought 
out before the 1962 model year. 
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Spy Trimmings in Javelin Row 


Pres. Doyle of Canadian Javelin, charged by share- 
holder with stock fraud, turns on accuser with testimony out 
of Canada’s famous spy case, in new battle over ore company. 


Rarely, if ever, has tiny Room 21 of 
Montreal’s criminal court building on 
Old Notre Dame Street witnessed such 
a legal skirmish. 

What started off almost routinely as 
a case of alleged fraud involving shares 
of Canadian Javelin, Ltd., a Canadian 
ore company with a hectic past (BW— 
Aug.2’58,p73), splashed out this week 
into an old-fashioned spy-whodunit that 
made all Canada blink. ‘Testimony 
evoked ghosts of Canada’s most famed 
spy case—the Igor Gouzenko affair of 
World War Il—and this easily over- 
shadowed the financial intrigue of stock 
transfers and code-numbered bank ac- 
counts. 
¢ Charge—On the face of it, the case 
is simple. Three weeks ago, James 
Scotland Benning, a Javelin stockholder 
and also comptroller of small Kukatush 
Mining Corp., swore out a warrant 
(cost: $7) for the arrest of John C. 
Doyle, Javelin’s president. He charged 
fraud, conspiracy, and theft. Doyle was 
arrested under Canadian laws permit- 
ting arrest on an individual’s complaint 
(BW—Jan.23’60,p111); he was released 
on $100,000 bail, and a Montreal court 
is now conducting a preliminary hear- 
ing to see if the evidence justifies a trial. 

Benning charges that 1.35-million 
shares of Javelin stock were used as 
collateral to obtain a $4.8-million loan 
from the Societe de Banque Suisse, 
and that the money was never used to 
develop Javelin’s iron ore properties in 
Labrador as planned. It is the plain- 
tiff's contention that Doyle himself 
somehow sold the shares in Europe, and 
that the money cannot be traced. 

It is an old charge. At least 11 suits 
are pending against Doyle or Javelin 
on the same charge in the U.S.; and 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
has gone over the same ground without 
any public utterance. Doyle insists 
that the money flowed into the Hum- 
bold Construction and Engineering 
Corp. for construction of a townsite 
and other work. 
¢ Bombshell—But the case stopped be- 
ing routine when Doyle’s defense attor- 
neys had their day against the slightly 
built, mild-mannered Benning. As their 
chief weapon, they relied on an attack 
on Benning’s credibility—an attack 
based on the Royal Commission Report 
of June 27, 1946 which spelled out 
details of a Russian espionage ring op- 
erating in Canada during World War 
II. They drew blood right away. 

Benning—or “Foster,” as the Russian 


code clerk Gouzenko identified him— 
had been involved to the extent of 36 
pages in the Royal Commission Report. 
He was actually convicted on spy 
charges, but his conviction was quashed 
by the Ontario Court of Appeals on 
grounds of insufficient evidence. Ben- 
ning denies that he was “Foster” of the 
report, and repeated the denial in court 
this week. 

Hammering away at Benning’s credi- 
bility, defense attorneys pounced on his 
admission that he was recommended for 
a government job by his brother-in-law, 
H. S. Gerson—or “Gray,” as he was 
called in the Royal Commission testi- 
mony. Gerson was convicted of es- 
pionage in the wake of Gouzenko’s rev- 
elations, and sentenced to five years in 
prison. Gerson is now a consulting en- 
gineer for Kukatush Mining (whose 
stock is banned from over-the-counter 
trading in the U.S.). Defense attorneys 
eagerly turned to the Royal Commis- 
sion Report for more ammunition 
against him. 

That report notes that on Aug. 25, 
1945, Col. Zabotin, then Soviet military 
attache in Ottawa, wired Moscow about 
a proposal put to him by “Gray” to 
form a_ geological-engineering office. 
“Gray,” Zabotin wired, “states that 
Canada is entering a boom period in the 
mining industry, and it is therefore 
likely that within two years the office 
will be in a position of work at the old 
place.” 
¢ Target—Doyle, however, was shooting 
beyond Benning and Gerson. His main 
target was a man who didn’t even appear 
in court this week—Robert Maurice 
Sherwood, once Doyle’s private secretary 
but now an arch-rival. Sherwood is 
Kukatush’s financial backer. 

Doyle says he is trying to prove that 
Sherwood is the real force behind 
Benning’s warrant, that Sherwood is 
trying to drive down the price of 
Javelin’s stock to discredit Doyle and 
take control of the company. 

(Dovle holds effective working control 
of about 26% of Javelin’s stock; the 
Sherwood group has a little over 10%.) 
¢ Disputes—Sherwood and Doyle have 
been involved in a series of lawsuits 
over the past two years. 

The two men, after two and a half 
years together, parted company in 1957. 
Shortly after, Sherwood sued Doyle, 
and had the court seize most of Doyle’s 
own shares. Then in May, 1958, Ben- 
ning petitioned the Secretary of State 
of Canada to investigate the eventual 
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disposition both of the Javelin shares at 
the Swiss bank and the monev bor- 
rowed. Doyle’s attorneys claimed Ben- 
ning acted on Sherwood’s instruction, 
to force Dovle to settle with Sherwood. 

If so, it worked; Sherwood and 
Doyle settled out of court on June 23, 
1958. The same dav, Benning with- 
drew his petition. 

In the settlernent, Doyle gave Sher- 
wood 520,000 shares in return for 
Sherwood’s written agreement to stav 
out of Javelin’s affairs. Friends of 
Dovle speak of pressure by Sherwood; 
they claim that the company was still 
only getting its feet wet then and that 
Doyle felt it was easier to give in to 
Sherwood than to fight him publicly. 

But in November, 1959, Dovle— 
charging that Sherwood had not lived 
up to the settlement—began an action 
for fraud against Sherwood and _ had 
the court seize about 420,000 Javelin 
shares which Sherwood had left. Ben- 
ning’s move against Dovle came two 
months later. 
¢ Inquiry—Irrespective of the exchange 
of charges, the Canadian court would 
still like to trace Javelin’s shares with 
the Swiss bank. At midweek, another 


court had approved a rogatory commis- 


U.S. auto makers will hold their 
1960 national show at home—in Detroit, 
the motor capital. The site will be the 
citv’s new Cobo Hall, shown in the 
architect’s sketch above, where 300,000 
sq. ft. of exhibit space will be ready in 
time for the Oct. 15-23 show. 

Hefty contributions from the auto in- 
dustry are assisting in construction of 
the hall, named for Detroit’s late mavor. 
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sion—a traveling court, with judge and 
lawyers, empowered to take testimony. 

It planned to go to Lichtenstein, 
Geneva, and Paris. But Doyle’s attor- 
neys were fighting hard to toss the 
whole thing out of court. 
¢ Hard Road—In all the clamor about 
espionage and secret bank accounts, the 
fact that Canadian Javelin has come a 
long way seems to be lost in the shout- 
ing. The company’s vicissitudes have 
been legion. Land-rich, with over 1-bil- 
lion tons of proved ore reserves in Labra- 
dor, it was balked for many vears in 
developing its properties by the diff- 
culty of obtaining financing. But Cleve- 
land’s Pickands Mather & Co. finally 
contracted with Javelin to develop its 
Wabush Lake properties. Javelin will 
get about $1 per ton of ore shipped out, 
and PM agrees to ship 10-million tons 
by 1969. 

Meanwhile, Javelin had other trou- 
bles, and its stock price gvrated wildly. 
In 1953, the Canadian Stock Exchange 
delisted its stock for a time for failure 
to file required information. In 1958, 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
barred its stock from over-the-counter 
trading in the U.S., but has since lifted 
the ban. 
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The layout will also include a circular 
convention arena in early 1961. 

This vear’s National Auto Show will 
sct two precedents: It will be the first 
to be held in Detroit (the last was in 
New York in 1956), and it will display 
all the 1961 models at an unusually 
carly fall date. It’s also unusual for all 
the new models to be introduced at 
about the same time. 


French Jet 


Sud Aviation-Douglas deal to 
sell Caravelle here is first big 
chance in U. S. for foreign plane 
manufacturer. 


Ever since the airlines got big enough 
to buy fleets of their own choosing, 
instead of accumulating miscellancous 
aircraft haphazardly, their choices 
nearly always have been planes manu- 
factured by U.S. companies. 

Onlv an occasional foreign aircraft, 
such as the Vickers Viscount turbo- 
prop, was sold to U.S. airlines, and 
even then only to one or two of the 
smaller trunk carriers. U.S. plane 
makers, however, moved in easilv to 
foreign markets, capturing a big share 
of the sales made to overseas carriers. 
¢ Foot in the Door—But France’s Sud 
Aviation now has its foot firmly in the 
door to the U.S. market. The French 
company last week reached an agrce- 
ment with Douglas Aircraft Co. that 
they would sell cach other’s products 
(BW—Keb.13’60,p108). And Sud’s 
president, Georges Hereil, has returned 
to Paris confident that the deal has 
given his company a competitive foot- 
hold for its short-range two-engine jet 
Caravelle (picture). 

Foreign manufacturers have had_ to 
leap over a lot of hurdles to sell any 
of their airplanes in the U.S. U.S. 
airlines prefer U.S. planes partly be- 
cause they can impose extraordinary 
demands on manufacturers. Cabins are 
lengthened or widened, until a plane 
is almost custom-built. Often, in fact, 
planes get built only at the insistence 
of an airline and the reluctance of the 
manufacturer. ‘The famed Douglas 
DC-3, for example, was as much a 
design of American Airlines as_ of 
Douglas. The Douglas DC-8 jet is 
partly a result of prodding by United 
Air Lines, which put together its own 
set of specifications. 

U.S. airlines also demand a lot of 
service and maintenance guarantees, 
and like having manufacturers close by 
to field complaints. And, in an industry 
where aircraft “reliability” is the ke 
not only to uninterrupted schedules 
but safety as well, airlines have ac- 
quired a faith in the “reliability” U.S. 
manufacturers build into their planes. 
e Advantages for Sud—But throug: its 
deal with Douglas, Sud has cleared all 
these hurdles: 

e It gets the benefit of a 
sales and service organization, and if 
orders mount high enough, produc- 
tion plant, that has the confidence of 
airlines everywhere. 

e It eliminates a tough sales op- 
ponent in Douglas, which before join- 
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CARAVELLE, made by France’s Sud Aviation, is the only short-range pure jet flying. 


ing forces with Sud was designing the 
Douglas DC-9, a short-range version 
of the DC-S. 

e It is virtually assured of orders 
for 20 to 30 Caravelles from United 
Air Lines, which was ready to place 
its order, but only if Sud teamed with 
a U.S. manufacturer. In the past, when 
a major trunk, such as United, bought 
a plane, other carriers have placed 
crders for the same plane. 

The Sud-Douglas marriage has an 
added advantage in timing. U.S. air- 
lines need a truly short-range jet. But 
they have been so busy paving for their 
new fleets of big long-range jets and 
integrating them into their operations, 
that they have made only half-hearted 
efforts toward finding a short-range jet. 
Now, with most of the financing of 
their big jets completed and integration 
costs leveling off for many, the airlines 
are ready to consider new equipment 
for short-run hops. 

Meanwhile, without airline prodding, 

U.S. manufacturers have been hesitant 
about sinking large chunks of capital 
into short-range jets. Bocing, for ex- 
ample, is designing one—the 727—but 
it is far from ready for flight, and 
Douglas was moving slowly on devel- 
opment of the DC-9. 
* Why Douglas?—In choosing Douglas, 
Hereil passed over both Convair and 
Boeing as possible partners, both of 
whom were negotiating with Sud. The 
belicf that Douglas could help make the 
sale to United and the fact that the 
DC-9 would be climinated threw the 
decision to Douglas. 
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It is a decision that is already having 
repercussions among U.S. plane makcrs. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., whose four- 
engined Electra turboprop is the only 
direct U.S. competitor of the Caravelle, 
recently decided to revive development 
of the Electra as a pure jet. Bocing 
denies it will speed up development of 
its short-range 727 jet, but savs now it 
is close to the point where it can seck 
out customers, quote a price, and set 
a delivery date. 

For Douglas, the Sud Aviation deal 
has some substantial advantages, too. 
It will avoid some $100-million in costs 
to develop the DC-9. The American 
company also gets a jump on other 
manufacturers in selling short-range jets. 
Right now, the Caravelle is the only 
pure jet operating in the short-range 
market. And as a twin-engine plane, it 
would have an obvious engine and re- 
placement advantage over four-engine 
planes. On top of that, Douglas acquires 
a sales agent in Europe for the Douglas 
DC-8. 

The Douglas-Sud liaison includes 
“broad product support,” which means 
both companies will sell, service, and 
produce, if sales are high enough, nearly 
all the products of each other. Sud al- 
ready is France’s third largest producer 
of refrigerators, and is interested in 
getting into the manufacture of vending 
machines and machine tools. 
¢ Diversification—Douglas’ willingness 
to enter into such a broad agreement 
with Sud Aviation points to a reversal 
of the company's long-standing policy 
against diversification. ‘This also was 


Wings Its Way Into U.S. Market 





Now it will be sold in U.S. by Douglas Aircraft. 


evidenced by the company’s recent pur- 
chase of a 50% interest in Datagraphic, 
a maker of a reproducing and storing 
process for data. Just this week Douglas 
asked stockholders to authorize an in- 
crease of capital stock from 5-million 
to 8-million shares in case “additional 
financing or acquisitions prove advisa- 
ble.” It_ already has appointed one 
of its executives to look for companies 
of interest to Douglas. 

The Caravelle represents Sud’s and 
France’s best effort so far to penetrate 
the world transport market. Shortly 
after World War II, Sud (which is 
99.9% owned by the French govern- 
ment) built a huge four-engine trans- 
port, but production was stopped after 
a dozen had been made. The aircraft 
proved too costly to operate. 

Nevertheless, Sud Aviation has_be- 

come Continental Europe’s largest air- 
craft company. It employs 22,000 
workers and operates a dozen factories. 
In addition to the Caravelle, Sud is 
heavily involved in helicopters. It has 
sold 600 of its turbine helicopter, the 
Alouette, in France and a half dozen 
other countries. Republic Aircraft 
Corp. assembles the Alouette in’ the 
U.S. and Sud builds the Sikorsky K-34 
helicopter under license. 
e Ambitious Goal—Now Sud’s_ im- 
mediate goal is to build up it reputa- 
tion in the U.S. through sales of the 
Caravelle. And after that it has hopes of 
selling its other products here and de- 
veloping a market-following that will 
allow it to diversify further. ‘This week 
it seemed to be nearing its first goal. 
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JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE Democrats propose some give-and-take, but 


Anderson Rejects Debt “Deal’”’ 


/ 


He says flat 


‘no” to proposal by Democrats that 


they will consider the Treasury’s request for a higher interest 
ceiling if he will shift debt management policy. 


I'reasurv Secv. Robert B. Anderson 
was offered a deal this week by Demo- 
crats on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress. 

Change debt management policies, 
the offer went, and Democrats will then 
consider the Treasury’s request to lift 
the 44% interest ceiling on long-term 
federal securities. Anderson’s quick re- 
ply: No deal. 

The offer shaped up during an ap- 
pearance by Anderson before the Eco- 
nomic Committee. The session was 
devoted almost exclusively to debt man- 
igement techniques. 

This vear, Democrats on the commit- 
tee are plainly following the lead of the 
chairman, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), 
ind the vice-chairman, Rep. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex.), who are sidetracking 
traditional economic issues to concen- 
trate on debt management. 
¢ Conditions—Douglas told Anderson 
that before he and other Democrats 
would consider the Administration’s re- 
quest to end the 44% cciling they 
wanted a “letter of intent” from Ander- 
son containing “a pledge of reform and 
issumption of fiscal responsibility.” 

Nailed down, here is what Douglas 
wanted Anderson to pledge: (1) to sell 
long-term bonds by the auction method, 
such as is now used for bills; (2) to issue 
allable bonds; and (3) to push the 
issuance of long-term bonds during 
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periods of low interest and not in pc 
riods of high interest such as the 
present. 

Anderson refused to write the re- 
quested letter. But in a carefully pre- 
pared series of answers—he plainly had 
anticipated the line of questioning 
Douglas was going to take—he took 
seriously a number of Douglas’ points. 
¢ Selling at Auction—The longest ex- 
change occurred over the auction 
method of selling securities. Douglas 
compared ‘T'reasurv securities to sausages 
in a grocery store that were always 
offered at exactly the same price, no 
matter how high the demand went. 

“Don't vou think that is an irrational 
and irresponsible way of selling sau- 
sages,” he asked Anderson. If issues 
were auctioned, Douglas argued, the 
price would rise in time of high de- 
mand with resulting lower interest costs. 

Sen. Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) broke 
in to ask whether Douglas had any par- 
ticular kind of sausage in mind, such 
as baloney. But Anderson responded 
with a detailed analvsis of the bill auc- 
tion system. He pointed out that in 
the last 18 months the Treasury has 
done more in the field of auctions than 
it had in the preceding 25 years, intro- 
ducing new cycles of six-month and one- 
year bills that are sold on this basis. 

Their experience already indicates 
that the one-vear bills are costing the 


‘Treasury more under auction than they 
would if offered at a fixed price, An- 
derson told the committee. 

“But we will continue to experiment 
and try to enlarge the auction opera- 
tions,” he said. “We just want to go 
cautiously.” 

Anderson did not warm up so much 
to the callable bond idea even when 
Bush indicated this might be a useful 
device. Anderson’s objection is that 
the callable feature makes the 
less attractive to investors and therefore 
would result in a higher interest rate. 
Even Douglas admitted this would be 
the case. 
¢ Timing Issue—Anderson’s most ex 
plicit disagreement with Douglas was 
on the proper timing for issuing long- 
term bonds. He pointed out that if the 
Treasury adopted Douglas’ idea and is- 
sued long-term bonds only when interest 
was low, that this would mean waiting 
for periods of recession. ‘The wisest 
policy during such times is not to soak 
up the long-term funds available, but 
to allow them to go into home mort 
gages and other private uses that will 
help stimulate a Anderson 
argued, 

Douglas called Anderson’s attention 
to the recent decline in short-term in- 
terest rates. “Aren’t vou glad we didn’t 
give vou the authority last vear to issue 
bonds at more than +4)% interest? 
Douglas asked. He argued that if Con- 
gress had gone along with the Adminis 
tration then, the Treasury now 
be “left stranded with higher interest 
rates than necessarv.”” He wanted to 
know if the current drop is a reason for 
keeping the ceiling. 

It is too carly to decide what the 
casiness in interest rates means, Ander- 
son said. He thinks it may be partly 
scasonal, partly a response to declining 
reasurv needs in light of the projected 
$4.2-billion surplus next fiscal vear, and 
apparently a judgment of the market 
that 1960 will be a “vear of healthy 
growth” and not a vear of inflation. 

Douglas’ position—that the Demo- 
crats would not consider lifting the +4°% 
ceiling until the Administration has 
changed its debt management techn 
ques—apparently reflects the views of a 
group of about 30 Democrats 
Senate. This group met in caucus this 
week and worked out their position in 
gencral terms, but Douglas’ question- 
ing of Anderson revealed for the first 
time exactly what they have in mind. 

Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo 
ranking Republican on the committee, 
highlighted Republican arguments in 
favor of lifting the ceiling. He asked 
Anderson what forcing the Treasury 
to concentrate on short-term issues had 
done to rates in that portion of the 
market. Anderson said short-term rates 
were probably }% to 4% higher than 
thev otherwise would be. 
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AEC Sets 1968 Power Goal 


Commission’s 10-year plan for nuclear power, most 


comprehensive yet drawn, aims at start by private utilities 


on economically competitive atom power within eight years. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
unwrapped for the first time a 10-year 
civilian reactor development program 
that aims at economically competitive 
atomic power by 1968. 

AEC Chmn. John A. McCone told 
the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in the annual state-of- 
the-atom hearings that this goal can 
be attained in certain high-cost fuel 
areas of the U.S. within eight years. 

To accomplish the task, McCone 
outlined a schedule of orderly con- 
struction of experimental and then in- 
termediate-prototype and then _large- 
scale reactors. By 1968, he said, this 
program will pile up enough technologi- 
cal progress and experience with both 
pressurized water and boiling water re- 
actors to justify a decision by utility 
executives to build full-size nuclear 
power stations on a strictly competitive 
economic basis. McCone did not, how- 
ever, specifically rule out other types 
of reactors for this purpose. 

The plan defines the competitive 
power cost nuclear power will have to 
meet as the 7 mills per kilowatt-hour 
cost of power from a_ conventional 
300,000-kw. power station using fuel 
costing 35¢ per million Btu., at an 
80% load factor. 
¢ Comprehensive—The 10-year plan, 
first initiated in 1958 but only now 
released in printed and completed form, 
presents the most comprehensive pro- 
gram yet formulated for peaceful nu- 
clear power. It is destined to become 
a basic reference document in_ the 
atomic power field—and possibly the 
source of new controversy. 

It scored, however, an immediately 
favorable psychological triumph before 
the joint committee, a body of 18 
key senators and representatives usually 
wary of paper studies projecting nuclear 
power into the future. Committee 
members were inclined to count the 
plan at least a partial success; they felt 
that their long urging of development 
of a more systematic approach toward 
civilian nuclear power was beginning 
to bring results. 

But Democratic public power boost- 
ets—who have often contended that 
the costly business of getting on with 
atomic power was being left to the 
“mercy” of private utilities—found am- 
munition in the plan to keep their 
public vs. private power battle going. 
In the three-phase developmental pat- 
tern of the new plan, Democrats on 
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the joint committee objected, the 
third stage—construction of large-scale 
plants—again pivots on the willingness 
of private utilities to finance them. 


|. Role of Utilities 
Though the key goal of the plan is 


private economically competitive nu- 
clear power by 1968, action before that 
is not ruled out. Actually, utilities are 
being urged in the fine print of the 
plan to undertake primary responsibility 
for building large-scale nuclear plants 
sooner—even, in some cases, right now. 
Reactor manufacturers have advised the 
commission that a 300,000-kw. reactor 
would produce competitive power now 
in some high-cost areas. 

¢ AEC’s Part—AEC would finance the 
experimental reactors called for in the 
earlier developmental stages of the pro- 
gram. AEC and industry jointly would 
finance the planned intermediate-sized 
prototypes—but if industry failed to co- 
operate, AEC could do it alone. 

Private utilities are expected to take 
primary financial responsibility for large, 
commercial-size plants. But McCone 
said: “The commission will consider 
possible assistance on initial plants in 
various reactor concepts useful for dem- 
onstration purposes.” Any time AEC 
provided significant financial support, 
he said, it would demand an experi- 
mental testing program with the reactor 
such as it conducts with the Shipping- 
port, Pa., nuclear power station. 

An AEC proposal last year for a sys- 
tem of capital grants to be made avail- 
able to industry-sponsored projects was 
not renewed, however—apparently be- 
cause of Congressional and industry op- 
position to direct federal subsidy. 
¢ Integrating—McCone stressed the im- 
portance of integrating future large 
plants—and intermediate prototypes, 
too, as far as possible—into utility 
power grids. This would make it pos- 
sible to demonstrate load factors, de- 
pendability, and other operating char- 
acteristics that affect plant economics. 


ll. Costs and Timetable 


Total cost of the proposed program 
at AEC’s estimated annual figure of 
$200-million would add up to more 
than $2-billion. 

The bulk of this would go to co- 
operatively sponsored industry-AEC 
projects. This would go for aid in initial 


research and development and for waiv- 
ers of fuel-use charges. Some also would 
be used for AEC-initiated experimental 
and prototype projects. 

e Early Steps—Reactor manufacturers 
could take little heart, though, from 
construction starts recommended for 
the immediate future. AEC lists only 
one cooperatively sponsored reactor for 
a possible start in the next two years. 
That is a 50,000 to 100,000-kw. 
“spectral shift’’ pressurized water re- 
actor—one that starts with ordinary 
water as moderator but later shifts over 
to add heavy water. The plan also 
recommends for construction before 
1963 a new experimental (and AEC- 
financed) aqueous homogeneous reactor 
—which uses fuel in a water suspension 
instead of as a solid. 

¢ Other Types—Besides stressing the 
possibilities in water reactors, the AEC 
program also gives a prominent place to 
nuclear superheat and organic moder- 
ated reactors. It lists a 100,000-kw. nu- 
clear supetheat prototype for a probable 
start in 1963, a 300,000-kw. plant by 
1968. In this type, the steam makes a 
second pass through the core for further 
heating. 

For organic reactors—using an organic 
chemical compound as moderator—AEC 
estimates 1960-70 spending at $175- 
million. The schedule calls for a possible 
50,000 to 100,000-kw. organic reactor 
by 1965, with 300,000-kw. sizes by 
1966. 

The plan calls for spending $520-mil- 
lion on sodium-cooled reactors in the 
decade, and $288-million on gas-cooled 
types, with a prototype for each to be 
built midway in the decade. 

AEC put off to 1966 a heavy-water 
natural-uranium prototype urged by 
Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), who has 
charged AEC with narrowing its ap- 
proach too much. In answer to “narrow- 
ing” charges, however, its list for early 
construction included, in all, nine in- 
expensive reactor experiments. 
¢ A Federal Program?—Outcome of the 
whole plan now depends on whether 
private utilities come in to construct 
the final-stage large-scale power plants. 

So far, four of the big utilities capable 
of putting a big reactor into their trans- 
mission systems have indicated that a 
decision may be far off, that one to 
seven years additional time is needed 
before contracts for nuclear reactors 
could be signed. These are Pacific Gas 
& Electric, Southern California Edison, 
Niagara-Mohawk, and New England 
Gas & Electric. 

Should the utilities fail to take over 
the responsibility, Democrats may re- 
vive their old proposal for federal con- 
struction of full-size plants. 
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HAT IN HAND-—Khrushchev (left) 


and Nehru 
(right center) meet municipal officials of Delhi at 
ceremonial arch on way to city’s reception party. 








CROWD on route from airport lacked enthusiasm shown for Ei 









senhower. 


Indians Give Soviet Boss Re 


Master showman Nikita Khrushchev 
is off barnstorming again. This week, 
he visited India for five days (picture), 
dropped in on Burma for two davs, and 
then headed for Indonesia. 

In India, the Sovict Premier’s re- 
ception wasn't nearly so warm as the 
greeting he and Marshal Bulganin, 
since downgraded, received in Decem 
ber, 1955. Nor did it approach the 
boistcrous enthusiasm with which Pres 
Kisenhower was welcomed last Decem- 
ber (BW —Dec.19°59,p23). 
¢ Different Climate—Times have 
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changed since Khrushchev was last in ¢ Aid Offers—Shaken by Pre 
India. Among the reasons for India’s hower’s popularity in India, tl 


s. Eisen- 
ic Soviet 


less-than-hearty hospitality are the  Premicr came to mend fences. He was 
threat from Moscow's principal ally, prepared to pay a high price and prom 
Communist China, and a marked im ised §$375-million in ruble credits to 
provement in Indian-U.S. relations help finance India’s third Five-Year 

Ihe Red Chinese incursions into plan. Russia is expected to add to this, 
libet and across the borders of India making a_ total contribution to the 
ind Burma have genuinely alarmed In plan of $125-million to $150-million a 
dia. Meanwhile the U.S. has changed — vear. Khrushchev iso repeatedly 
from suspicion to acceptance of Primc praised Indian non-alignment — with 
Minister Nehru’s socialism and neutral political blocs and sought to appeal to 
ism—and is doing everything possible to — hus hosts by blasting Western imperial- 


win more Indian friendship. ism and colonialism. 
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AT RECEPTION, Khrushchev gives Indian greeting .. . . . . then receives embroidered scroll from mayor of Delhi . . . 
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NEHRU sneaks look at watch in Parliament 
after Khrushchev’s long speech. 


Carpet—but Little Enthusiasm 


STATE BANQUET seats Khrushchev opposite Pres. Prasad. 
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But he overstepped the mark here. 
The Premier wasn’t his normal bouncy, 
peppery self. Instead, he was grim and 
tactless. He fired away at parliamentary 
government and the multiparty political 
system, both dear to Indian hearts. He 
disappointed many Indians by not pub- 
licly discussing India’s troubles with 
China. Undoubtedly, Khrushchev and 
Nehru talked about the problem pri- 
vately. But the Soviet boss refused to 
become a mediator between India and 
China. Only once, just before he left, 
did Khrushchev publicly express hope 


that India and China would reconcile 
their differences. 

During his performance in India, the 
Russian leader also served notice that 
coexistence with the West is going 
to be sharply competitive. He warned 
bluntly that Russia would not pool aid 
for less developed countries, but would 
extend aid in its own name. 
¢ Plenty of Visitors—Khrushchev’s rel- 
atively bad show may not be due en- 
tirely to weighty reasons of state. India 
has perhaps had its fill of visiting fire- 
men. First came Eisenhower, then a 


mm | 


large delegation of Russians, led by 
nominal chief of state Marshal Voro- 
shilov. Now Khrushchev. Indian offi- 
cials were almost embarrassed by their 
failure to whip up enthusiasm. 

After leaving India, Khrushchev went 
to Burma. ‘There, his reception was 
cven cooler. Editorialized a_ leading 
newspaper: “Lock up the girls and bury 
the silver. We are now about to play 
host to a man who will probably charm 
us out of our longvis (national dress) 
if we do not pay close attention to what 
he says and does all the time.” 


“A 
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- +. a hand-carved ivory boat for the Kremlin mantelpiece . . . . . . and finally, a flower garland from Nehru. 
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Oil Companies Win Their Case 


@ Oklahoma court dismisses charges against 29 oil 


companies that they conspired to fix prices. 


@ It’s the second recent defeat for the Justice Dept.— 


it also lost out on the Salk case last December. 


@ As a result, antitrusters will be slower to press 


charges where there is only circumstantial evidence. 


I'wenty-nine oil companies charged 
by the government with criminal con- 
spiracy to fix the prices of crude oil and 
automotive gasoline were acquitted and 
vindicated in U.S. District Court in 
Tulsa, Okla., last week. 

Judge Rovce H. Savage, in dismissing 
the charges before the defense pre- 
sented any evidence, ruled that the evi- 
dence presented by government attor- 
nevs during the two-week trial “does 
not rise above the level of suspicion.” 

In one of the most decisive findings 
in the memorics of the attorneys in- 
volved in the case, Savage held not only 
that the first price increase was justified, 
but that the other companics had no 
choice but to follow suit. “I have come 
to the absolute conclusion that 
there was not an unlawful agreement 
among the defendants to increase 
prices,” Savage said. 
¢ Defeat Comes Hard—Iven though 
government attorneys were uncasy about 
this case from the time the indictment 
was returned, their final defeat comes 
hard. Following close on the heels of 
a similar setback in the price-fixing case 
against makers of Salk vaccine (BW— 
Dec.5’59,p36), the ‘Tulsa defeat raises 
a question about the cffectiveness of 
antitrust price conspiracy prosecutions. 

While the Justice Dept. has been 
ringing up one success after another in 
the merger field, its record in winning 
broad price-fixing charges against indus- 
trv has not been impressive lately. 

This week in Philadelphia, though, it 
tried again (page 38)—with criminal and 
civil indictments against a number of 
big makers of electrical equipment and 
18 of their employees. 

Some antitrusters warn against draw- 
ing too long a bow from their two sharp 
setbacks. Criminal antitrust cases have 
always been more difficult to win than 
civil cases. A criminal case requires 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt that a 
violation has been committed. In a 
civil merger case it’s necessary only to 
raise the probability that a merger will 
violate the law. 
¢ Side Issue—In his monumental rul- 
ing, Savage also settled a far-reaching 
issue injected late in the trial. Gov- 
ernment attornevs had contended that 
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price-fixing agreements between par- 
ents and subsidiary companies are vio- 
lations of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
just as agreements between non-related 
companies are violations. 

Oil company attornevs replied that if 
this were true, there would be the 
greatest wave of mergers the country has 
ever scen. Savage ruled that “mere 
approval by a parent of price policies 
and schedules inaugurated and_ fixed 
by subsidiary corporations does not con- 
stitute a per se violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act.” 
¢ The Charges—The 29 companies had 
been indicted by an -Alexandria, Va., 
grand jury on charges that they used 
the 1956 Suez Canal crisis and the re- 
sulting oil shortage in Europe as a blind 
behind which thev could say it was 
economically justifiable to raise prices. 

Savage in his ruling commented: “In- 
sofar as a conspiracy is alleged, it seems 
to me that the government’s position 
is based upon a first premise that eco- 
nomic conditions existing in 1956-57 
were not exerting any pressure for a 
general increase in crude oil prices. 
The government’s contention is that 
crude stocks were not in short supply 
and the export demand brought about 
by closing the Suez Canal could not 
have been expected to result in any 
substantial reduction in stocks—and 
that as a necessary consequence, there 
could not have been such a price in- 
crease in the absence of general agree- 
ment by the companies to bring the 
increase about. I don’t agree with the 
first premise.” 

Savage described the lead taken by 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. in raising 
crude oil prices Jan. 3, 1957, and said: 
“There was terrific economic pressure 
on Humble, and Humble was the first 
to make a move. ‘There is no inference 
of a conspiracy warranted here.” 
¢ Circumstantial Evidence—Even the 
government attorneys admitted from 
the beginning that they had no evi- 
dence of an expressed conspiracy. ‘They 
introduced documents, records of tele- 
phone calls, and public statements to 
show “an inference of conspiracy.” 

This produced some humor. For ex- 
ample, the government introduced evi- 


dence that J. E. Howell, vice-president 
of the Lion Oil Co., a division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., made a number 
of phone calls to other crude oil men 
around Jan. 3, 1957, the date Humble 
made the lead-off price increase. 

Howell testified the calls dealt with 
a duck shoot he was planning in Stutt 
gart, Ark., Jan. 5-7 for oil company 
friends. When Humble raised _ its 
prices, he said, naturally some oilmen 
had to change their plans, and some 
called with regrets. 

Howell proved he did hold the duck 
shoot. A government attorney told the 
court he thought it was the “greatest 
meeting of like-minded persons since 
the Apalachin convention.” 

e Off the Hook—For the oil com- 
panies, dismissal of the Tulsa case ends 
their troubles with the antitrusters—at 
least on the post-Suez price increase. 
The oil companies, while jubilant over 
their vindication, are irked that the 
government ever started the case. 

¢ Repercussions—I'or the antitrusters, 
the decisive outcome of both the Salk 
and Tulsa cases has this immediate ef- 
fect: They will move much more slowh 
in pressing criminal prosecutions of 
price-fixing where there is no documen- 
tary evidence of both a meeting of com- 
petitors and an agreement on prices. 

The government lacked any direct 
evidence of this kind in both the Salk 
and ‘Tulsa cases. And two different trial 
judges refused to allow merely circum- 
stantial evidence, however strong, to 
support a conviction. 
¢ Fuel for Kefauver—The failure of 
proof in these two cases is something 
that various antitrust-minded congress- 
men have been talking about. 

It fit neatly, for example, into the 
thesis being expounded by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, chairman of the Senate 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee. 

For several vears, Kefauver has been 
running hearings on so-called adminis- 
tered prices—hitting oil, autos, steel, 
bread, and currently the drug industry. 
The basic charge running through all 
these hearings is that big companies in 
concentrated industries have power to 
set prices, with little regard to supply 
and demand. ‘The rest of such an in- 
dustry usually follows this lead and 
almost identical price increases develop. 

What Kefauver has been driving at 
is that under present law, there is no 
antitrust violation in any of this—unless 
express agreement can be shown. Kefau- 
ver and his staff have been hinting that 
some kind of new legislation is neces- 
sary, to enable the antitrusters to deal 
effectively with identical prices, even 
where there is no express agreement by 
competitors. 
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id Chicago to Louisville ...... . 90¢ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
. ! ‘ | i I 
: ! Norfolk, Va. to Boston .... . . $1.20 ! Long Distance pays off! cS 
Denver to San Francisco. . . . . . $1.55 1 
a ' se it ids it’s worth! 
5S Dallas to Philadelphia. . . . . . . $1.70 Uses — for all t's worth 
I ; These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three : 
it ' minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. ! 
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The Price Police Try Again 


Defeated in the Tulsa oil case, government antitrusters 
are charging now that several big makers of electrical equip- 
ment fixed prices and allocated business among themselves. 


A federal grand jury that has long 
been hearing evidence from the Justice 
Dept.’s Antitrust Diy. this week un- 
leashed an attack on the clectric power 
equipment industry. 

It handed down seven criminal com- 
plaints against 14 companies and 18 in- 
dividuals from the three larger com- 
panies. At the same time, the Justice 
Dept. filed six corresponding civil 
sults. 

Indictments dealing with sales of 
power switchgear assemblies and high- 
and low-voltage circuit-breakers name 


General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., and 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. and charge: 

e That the companies conspired 
to fix the prices and terms of sale of the 
equipment. 

e That they allocated business 
among themselves and submitted collu- 
sive bids to government agencies and 
private industry. 

e That they refused to sell certain 
equipment to other electrical manu- 
facturers. 

e That they raised the prices of 
certain components sold to other manu- 
facturers “‘so as to eliminate and sup- 
press” final product competition from 
them. 
¢ Fixing Only—Four other indictments 
charged that 12 companies conspired 
to fix prices of bushings, lighting ar- 
resters, arrester-cutout units, insulators, 
and open fuse cutouts. These indict- 
ments did not include charges of coliu- 
sive bidding or of dividing markets 
among the companies involved. The 
grand jury estimated that annual sales 
of the products involved in these in- 
cictments amounted to $55-million. 

General Electric was named in all 
four of these price fixing indictments, 
McGraw-Edison Co., Westinghouse, 
and Ohio Brass Co. in three, and I-T-E 
in two. Neither Allis-Chalmers nor 
Iederal Pacific figures in anv of this 
group of actions. 

Industry sales of the products covered 
by the indictments, the government 
said, averaged $209-million annually. 
¢ GE’s Avowal—More than a month 
before the jurors issued their indict- 
ments, GE Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner 
announced that his company had de- 
moted several executives for discussing 
prices with rival bidders for government 
contracts (BW —Jan.9’60,p32). The 
grand jury probe began last July. At the 
time Cordiner made the announcement, 
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he declared that such discussions vio- 
lated long-established GE policy. 

The indictments paint a picture of 
representatives of the defendant com- 
panies meeting secretly in luxurious re- 
sort hotels to allocate business among 
themselves. ‘The ground rules changed 
from vear to year, the antitrusters 
charge, but they began at least as long 
ago as 1951. 
¢ By the Sea—One of the most im- 
portant meetings was allegedly held in 
Atlantic Citv on Nov. 9, 1958. ‘There. 
the government claims, the companics 
agreed that all but Federal Pacific would 
sell power switchgear assemblies to pri- 
vate industry at list prices. Federal Pa- 
cific would be allowed to quote prices 
“at a specified differential” below those 
of the other four. 

Another point of the Atlantic City 
agreement, as outlined in the indict- 
ments, was to allocate bids for switch- 
gear sets to federal, state, and local gov- 
ermments among themselves. GE was 
to get 39% of the business, Westing- 
house 35%, I-T-E 11%, A-C 8%, and 
Federal Pacific 7%. 

Allegedly, agreements on high-voltage 
circuit breakers were also reached at the 
Nov. 9 conference. They followed 
much the same pattern, but this time 
I-T-E got the lowest allotment and was 
allowed to quote below-list prices to 
private industry. 
¢ Checking Standings—lhe govern- 
ment charges that representatives of the 
companies, at periodic meetings that 
followed, circulated ‘‘a cumulative list 
of sealed bid business secured by all the 
defendant manufacturers.” This wavy, 
thev compared the relative standing of 
each company with its agreed percent- 
age of total sales and decided who would 
get upcoming business. 

At these meetings, the companies 
would also allegedly employ what they 
called the “phase of the moon” formula 
to determine cach one’s price on future 
private business. “Through cvclic rota- 
tive positioning inherent in the for- 
mula,” the indictment says, “‘one de- 
fendant manufacturer would quote the 
low price, others would quote interme- 
diate prices, and another would quote 
the high price—these positions would 
be periodically rotated among the man- 
ufacturers. This formula was so cal- 
culated that in submitting prices to 
these customers, the price spread be- 
tween defendant manufacturers’ quota- 
tions would be sufficiently narrow so as 
to eliminate actual price competition, 


but sufficiently wide as to give an ap- 
pearance of competition. This formula 
permitted each defendant manufacturer 
to know the exact price it and every 
other defendant manufacturer would 
quote on each prospective sale.” 

¢ Other Conspirators—The charges of 
conspiring to refuse to sell certain com- 
ponents to other manufacturers apply 
only in the switchgear case. In_ this 
case, too, the government charges that 
the companies “agreed to seek an in- 
crease in prices” for components sold 
to other manufacturers “‘so as to elimi- 
nate competition from them.” 

In the small circuit breaker case, only 
three of the companies were named as 
defendants, Allis-Chalmers and lederal 
Pacific were called co-conspirators only. 
In the switchgear case, McGraw-Edison 
Co., Moloney Electric Co., and Wag- 
ner Electric Corp. were named as co- 
conspirators, although not as defend- 
ants. 

The three indictments seek to punish 
the companies and individuals—the 
highest ranking of whom is GE Vice- 
Pres. George E.. Burns, general man- 
ager of the Switchgear & Control Div. 
The three civil actions seek injunctions 
against similar action in the future. The 
stiffest penalty possible under the 
Sherman Act is a $50,000 fine and a 
vear in jail. 

At midweek, when the indictments 

were signed in Philadelphia by U.S. 
District Judge Allan K. Grim, it was 
uncertain how soon the would 
come to court. The best guesses were 
six months to a vear. ‘The cases could 
be disposed of sooner, of course, if the 
companies and _ individuals pleaded 
guiltv or if the court accepted a plea 
of nolo contendere. 
e Reticence—The companies’ initial 
statements gave no indication of what 
tack they might take. I-T-E refused to 
comment until the company was offi- 
cially served with the charges. GE 
Chmn. Cordincr insisted that “it would 
obviously be inappropriate for the com- 
pany to comment further while the 
cases are before the courts,” but re- 
peated the view he had expressed dur- 
ing the grand jury proceedings—that 
anv offenses by emplovees had been in 
violation of company policy. 

Westinghouse followed much the 
same pattern in its statement. It 
pointed out that the average selling 
price for its switchgear has declined 
since 1957. 

In announcing the indictments, the 
Justice Dept. made clear that its in- 
vestigation of the electrical equipment 
industry is not over. The statement 
called the cases only “the first in a 
series.” Two other grand juries in 
Philadelphia are currently hearing tesi- 
mony about alleged antitrust violations 
in other parts of the industry, including 
large turbines and transformers. 
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YOU’RE IN GOOD COMPANY WHEN YOU USE NATIONAL VAN LINES FOR MOVING 


Dp WITH CARE iad 


HANDLE 


NERAL 
" ELEPHONE 
Phe ececrRonics 


Why all these famous companies use 
National Van Lines for moving... 


families ... displays and exhibits . . . high- 
value goods...office furniture and equipment: 


z Shipments are picked up and delivered on 
dates that are agreed upon. 


2: Goods are handled with care . . . wrapped 
in National’s exclusive Float-Pak . . . carried 
in National’s hygienically clean Flag Fleet vans. 


3. Cost with National is the lowest of any 
nation-wide* van line. 





Call your National agent today for counselling and an estimate. He is 


listed in the yellow pages. No obligation, of course. AT YOUR SERVICE: 





National Van Lines’ new Flag Fleet ‘ > 
*National Van Lines Authority: I.C.C. Certificate No. MC42866. . .. and your personal Van Driver. igaa 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES—WORLD HEADQUARTERS, BROADVIEW, ILLINOIS 


©1960 by National Van Lines, Inc 
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In Business 


Air Force’s Newest Dream Bomber: 
A Missile Platform, Slow and Cheap 


lhe manned bomber of the future—if any—may be a 
sort of aerial turtle—relatively slow but able to stay aloft 
for more than 10 days as a flying missile platform safe 
from destruction at a fixed base. 

That’s what the Air Force hopes to get from a secret 
study project dubbed Dromedary, now under the super- 
vision of Rand Corp., and with Boeing and Northrop re- 
portedly in on the work. 

Low in other aspects of performance, the Dromedary 
would get its phenomenal endurance from a so-called 
“Jaminar-flow” wing. It could be built fairly cheaply, 
with existing knowhow, in contrast to the now pigeon- 
holed 2,000-mph. B-70, which envisaged immense costs 
and further technological breakthroughs. 


Treasury May Ease Tax Depreciation, 


But Move Would Pinch Some Companies 


The Treasury Dept. this week took a step toward what 
may become more liberal tax depreciation of plant and 
cquipment. But the step will be painful for businesses 
that have been able to pay at the capital gains rate on 
sales of already depreciated property. 

The Treasury suggested that Congress eliminate this 
capital gains provision from the Revenue Act, applying 
instead the twice-as-high income tax rate. ‘Then, says 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson, the Internal Revenue Service 
could “accept more readily taxpayer judgments and tax- 
paver practices with respect to depreciation rates and 
salvage value.” 

In practice, this means Anderson would order IRS 
agents to let businessmen write off plant and equipment 
taster than is now allowed in many cases. This would 
especially apply to industries needing to modernize to 
meet foreign competition. 


Antitrusters Swat at National Steel 


For Controlling Second Prefab Maker 


The Justice Dept., with the feathers of the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger still sticking to its chin, this week 
launched ancther attack on the steel industry. The anti- 
trusters, in a suit filed in Houston, charged that National 
Steel Corp.'s acquisition of 75“ stock control in Metallic 
Buildings Co.—a Southwestern maker of metal prefabs— 
was’ in violation of the anti-merger provisions of the 
Clayton Act. 

National, fifth ranking U. S. maker of steel, already has 
as a subsidiary Stran-Steel Corp., a leading maker of 
metal prefabs. ‘The antitrusters argue that adding Metal 
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lic Building's sales, $7-million in 1958, to Stran-Steel’s 
$15-million would: 

¢ Eliminate potential competition between the two. 

¢ Increase Stran-Steel’s competitive advantage over 
smaller companies. 

* Foreclose Metallic Building as a buyer of raw mate- 
rials from companies other than National. 


Wilson Will Sell Frozen Meats 
Via Wards’ Mail Order Catalogue 


Wilson & Co., the big meat packer, will start selling 
frozen meats via Montgomery Ward catalogue on Apr. 1. 
Its line, under the Wilson label, will sell in packages of 
25 lb. or more, and will be delivered frozen by Railway 
Express to the consumer’s home freezer. 

‘To meet price fluctuations at retail meat stores, Wards 
is setting catalogue prices substantially under current 
levels, reportedly about 40% less than most butchers’ 
prices. 


Pan American Seeks CAB Clearance 


For Drive-It-Yourself Plane Service 


Pan American World Airways wants into the drive-it- 
vourself airplane business. ‘This week Pan Am sought 
Civil Acronautics Board clearance for setting up a sub- 
sidiary that would buy Lockheed Jetstars and lease them 
to companies or individuals. 

Pan Am plans to buy 20 of the $1-million, 500-550- 
mph. planes, and would offer them on long leases, with 
the airline doing the servicing. 


a a a 
Business Briefs 


Stockholders of Vertol Aircraft Corp. this week ap- 
proved the acquisition of their company by Boeing Air- 
plane Co., on a basis of two shares of Bocing for three 
of Vertol (BW—Nov.21°59,p36). The deal goes into effect 
Mar. 31, with Boeing also taking over Vertol’s two sub- 
sidiaries, Allicd Research Associates and Canadian Vertol 
Aircraft. 


A 28-month contract, with an ultimate 15¢ an hour in 
pay rises, plus fringe benefits, has ended the 180-day 
Montana strike against Anaconda Co. by the Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers. Strike time will be counted as time 
worked toward 1960 vacations. Marathon efforts by the 
U.S. Mediation and Conciliation Service brought the 
agreement. 


Three quarters of the plants established in Puerto Rico 
under the 10-year tax incentive plan will continue op- 
crating when their tax advantages expire, according to a 
survey by the Economic Development Administration. 
Generally, the handful definitely decided to shut down 
are smaller, low-wage operations. 
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There’s a success story here that can be repeated —1000 stitchers and 100% financing 
in a town of 1,295. Spartans Industries found Star City, Arkansas in, 1956, tripled their plant 
in 1959. Ask us about other Star Cities. The Arkansas Industrial Development Commission, 
State Capitol, Little Rock. 
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Founder Melville R. Bissell surely would have chosen 
JENKINS VALVES for BISSELL’s NEW HOME 





(GRAND 


& 3 cm NED 6B) SISSE > ae ~~ 
JAN, IS AS LONG AS 3 FOOTBALL FIELDS. 








Almost a century ago two men established different 
kinds of businesses, one to make a revolutionary carpet 
sweeper and the other to produce the first valves with 
a renewable seat. Both of these pioneers began with the 
same firm determination: To make the finest product 
of its kind, so reliable that it could safely be backed by 
the strongest kind of written assurance of satisfaction. 

The companies founded by Melville R. Bissell and 
by Nathaniel Jenkins still operate under that same high 
principle. Their names have become the most trusted 
in their markets. 

Just as housewives seeking the best in cleaning prod- 





mega Bissell’s valve installation employs 748 Jenkins 
ucts demand BISSELL, plant and building owners, Valves of bronze and iron, sizes from 42” to 12”. 


architects, engineers and contractors wanting maxi- 
mum reliability in valves commonly specify JENKINS. 


Valves for practically every need are made by Jenkins J EK N KI N S 


Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND c ® | 
Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere VA LVE 5 Sonhins Broj 
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SERVICE 


A lot of pulling and hauling behind scenes signals the beginning of the 
end of the Eisenhower era in Washington. Most of it is important but hardly 
critical. Most of it involves moderate degrees of differing opinion subject to 
amiable argument, but in some instances there have been violent clashes 
between individuals. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon finds himself more and more caught in the middle. 
For Nixon this is an inevitable, if not entirely pleasant, consequence of his 
unique status. Nixon is Eisenhower’s political heir, and powerful forces 
within the Administration gravitate toward him. Despite the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s rising influence, however, the real power is still Eisenhower’s—and 
the national course is that dictated by an Eisenhower Administration. 


Nixon and Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson are at odds at this time, 
for example, on several basic economic questions. Leaked stories from 
inside the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for Economic Growth—of 
which Nixon is chairman, Anderson a leading member—say the two cross 
each other frequently. 


Their differences are portrayed as impersonal and entirely amiable. 
But the leaks raise doubts that the committee will publish papers as aggres- 
sive as Nixon wants on such things as agriculture, tax policy, and stimula- 
tion of foreign trade. 


Nixon now doubts that the committee can function effectively as the 
strong political instrument he had hoped for. The word from the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s camp is that he will wait to make major policy moves through the 
Republican campaign platform when it’s drawn in July at Chicago. There, 
Nixon will have much more freedom for forceful personal expression. 


Nixon’s closest allies in the Cabinet are also involved. 


Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, a potential running-mate for Nixon this 
year, is arguing with Commerce Secy. Frederick Mueller and others who 
want the White House to oppose any rise in the minimum wage. Mitchell 
and Anderson clashed often, and angrily, during the steel strike about 
whether and when to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. And Mitchell only re- 
cently beat down Mueller and Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson, who 
opposed the Labor Dept.’s issuance of federal regulations covering employ- 
ment of migrant farm workers. 


’ 


Interior Secy. Fred. A. Seaton, another ‘Nixon man,” is credited with 
persuading the White House this year to abandon its no-new-starts policy on 
public works. That’s a notable relaxing of the over-all policy of stringent 
economy and a significant political concession. 


The most significant thing about all this is what it suggests about the 
course of a possible Nixon Administration. That there are backstage differ- 
ences in the Eisenhower Administration is neither surprising nor important. 
Every political administration is beset by these, particularly in its declining 
days. 


A tax incentive for private retirement trusts of the self-employed is 
given a fighting chance to become law this year. The outcome depends on 
the attitude of the Treasury Dept., which is re-examining its opposition to a 
bill that passed the House a year ago but has since been bottled up in the 
Senate Finance Committee. The bill would allow a self-employed individual 
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WASHINGTON to defer paying tax on as much as $2,500 a year of income—if that portion of 
BUREAU income were then contributed to a pre-designated retirement plan. 
FEB. 20, 1960 The situation in a nutshell: The Treasury does not like the potential loss 


of revenue but appears ready to waive opposition if its technicians can draft 
amendments to guarantee that such money would, in fact, go into bona fide 
retirement funds. This would have the effect of cutting down the revenue 
loss. The Treasury estimates that the loss could run to $350-million a year 
under a law so loosely drawn as to permit abuse. Chmn. Harry F. Byrd of the 
Finance Committee is not enthusiastic about the bill. He will, however, allow 
it to clear for almost certain Senate passage if Treasury’s view does change. 


—_——s——2|1ns ee 4 = 


Washington is still confident about the business outlook—so far, at any 
rate. 


You can expect gloom and doom talk to pick up hereabouts, especially 
from the pleaders for bigger spending and more welfare programs. That is 
the case with the AFL-CIO, whose economists already are foreseeing a dark 
future—unless labor gets its legislative program enacted. What remains 
to be seen is whether this will reach concert pitch. Up to now, the Democrats 
in Congress are reluctant to pick up labor’s economic cue. 


The current line of thinking among government economists can best be 
summarized like this: 


April will be a key month for new readings on the prospect for the 
remainder of this year. By then, figures on March activity will be in. The 
economists will be in better position to judge whether the current bobbles— 
softness in steel, autos, and housing; some easing of the money market, and 
stock market bearishness—are merely midwinter phenomena or whether 
they signify a basic change in the economic trend. 


If March figures are bad, there will be some refiguring. The universally 
optimistic forecasts about 1960 will undergo some toning down. 


For the moment, there is no tendency toward nail-biting among the men 
who advise the government on business trends. Over-all prosperity is high. 
Government economists think what is happening now may even turn out to 
be a good thing—a signal for less spectacular but steadier expansion, and a 
stretchout in the period of accompanying good times. 





The Democrats are taking a restrained approach. In seasons past, 
Chmn. Paul H. Douglas of the Joint Economie Committee has spearheaded 
Democratic attacks on Republican policy—attacks that brought the phrase 
“gloom and doom” into the economic vocabulary. But Douglas this session ; 
seems deliberately to be avoiding that line. So are other party leaders here. , 
This week, Senate Leader Lyndon B. Johnson approached the line for an ) 
instant, but then backed away. After ticking off the current soft spots, 
Johnson counseled in the same breath against “panic” or “gloom.” 


What this means is that the Democrats see nothing yet in the over-all 
picture to help them combat the “prosperity” half of the 1960 Republican 
campaign theme: “Peace and prosperity.” As the out party in a Presidential 
year, the Democrats can be expected to view with considerable alarm any 
economic disturbance that appears deep-rooted. But they do not choose for 
the moment to run the risk of raising doubts in a sensitive area where time— 

44 and a short span of time, at that—could show them badly wrong. 
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Owens-Illinois plastic safety 


keep small children from opening 


“Medicine” may be poison, if taken by a 
young child. Attracted to brightly colored 
drugs, he opens the bottles —then, tragedy. 

To protect your children, Owens-Illinois 
has developed a plastic, safety “Snap-Cap” 
that fits tightly over drug bottle openings. 
The “Snap-Cap” makes it next to impossible 
for tots to reach medicine inside. Yet, adults 
can easily remove the “Snap-Cap” with a 
flick of the thumb. Flick—it’s off! Snap— 
it’s back on! And plastic “Snap-Caps” stay 


METAL AND PL 


secure no matter how often they’re used 
Moreover, the Owens-Illinois “Snap- 
Cap” was found the most protective clo- 
sure of 14 types tested by the Poison 
Control Center, Duke University Hospital 
(For complete protection, store containers 
where your children can’t get at them.) 
The “Snap-Cap” is typical of O-I leader- 
ship in designing a wide range of closures. 
It reflects the imagination and research 
behind all Owens-Illinois products. 


STIC CLOSURES 


AN @ PRODUCT 


medicine bottles 


Duraglas bottles & jars * closures 
plastic containers * plastic fitments 
corrugated & fiber paper shipping 
boxes . multiwall paper b 
kraft paper tor shipping b 


Kimble all-glass television bull 


INDUSTRIAL = class pipe + 


glass tubing & rod 
communication & power insulators 


Kimble laboratory glassware 


vials * ampuls ¢ clinical glassware 


Libbev Safedge glassware « cut ort 
decorated tumblers & stemware 


BULDING cls Dlock = 


glass curtain walls 


Owens-ILLINOoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








At 00°00"018 GMT February 1, 1960, Martin logged its 425,412,000th mile of space flight 
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Without electronics it is impossible to design, build, test, 
launch, guide, track or communicate with a missile. That is why 
10% of i 


of Martin’s 7,500 engineers 





are electronic/electrical engineers 


BUSINESS ABROAD 








Cuba a Vital Stake in 


Castro’s aid and trade deal 
with the Soviets is another slap 
at the U.S. and a stimulus for 
a sterner policy toward Cuba. 


Fidel Castro’s flirtation with the So- 
viet Union this week took on all the 
appearances of a romance. ‘The Cuban 
premicr agreed on an economic aid and 
trade pact with visiting Soviet First 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan. 

The deal demonstrated that Castro’s 
regime isn’t just sliding to the left—it is 
definitely bound in that direction. And 
with the pact, the Russians scored a 
teal success in their campaign to gain 
influence in Latin America. Whether 
Moscow can successfully entice Havana 
all the way into its sphere is not yet 
known, | 

Castro’s signing up with the Reds 
is another act of calculated defiance of 
the U.S. Officials in Washington 
have been patient with Cuba so far, 
but this latest dalliance with Moscow 
will more than likely lead to a tougher 
policy. . 

* Credit and Sugar—The terms of the 
agreement call for the Soviets to provide 
Cuba with $100-million in ruble credits, 
to be repaid in unstated currency in 12 
vears at 24% interest. Russia also 
promised to buy up to 5-million tons of 
sugar at world prices during the next 
five years. It guarantees to take and pay 
for 200,000 tons yearly in U.S. dollars. 
(It has been buying an average of 385,- 
000 tons annually in recent years.) 
But the remaining 800,000 tons will be 
treated as barter payment for the Soviet 
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goods. Russia carefully refrained from 
committing itself to taking all 800,000 
tons or setting prices on the machinery 
it will ship in return. 

At this point, it’s difficult to say 
whether the rapport will get any cozier. 
The two nations will probably resume 
diplomatic relations shortly. Russia cer- 
tainly wants to draw Cuba closer. On 
the matter of providing arms for Cuba, 
Mikovan equivocated in public but left 
no doubt that his government was will- 
ing to do so on request. Mikovan also 
invited Castro to visit the Soviet Union. 
And Premier Nikita Khrushchev made 
a pointed reference to Soviet interest in 
Cuban aspirations during a speech de- 
livered before the Indian Parliament 
last week. 
¢ Playing Both Ends—Castro mav de- 
cide to trv to play the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. off against one another to 
Cuba’s benefit. Top Cuban officials 
have loudly proclaimed that thev expect 
to keep the favorable U.S. subsidy 
that both foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers enjoy, plus a preferential tariff 
and a huge quota on sugar—Cuba’s eco- 
nomic mainstay—despite their interven- 
tion in U. S. businesses, expropriation of 
U.S. citizens’ property, and deals with 
Russia. 

Whatever happens, Castro’s coy 
brinkmanship means more trouble for 
the U.S. government and U.S. busi- 
nesses operating in Cuba. Relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Cuba have de- 
teriorated steadily for several months, 
despite Pres. Eisenhower's non-interven- 
tion policy. Chances seem slim indeed 
that Castro will turn around to restore 
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TOAST TO FUTURE is raised by Soviet bigwig Mikoyan (right) to Cuban Premier Castro, whose accord with Reds makes .. . 


Cold War 


harmony. And the entire cold war can 
now be affected by the behavior of the 
U.S., the Soviet Union, and Cuba. 


|. Cuba’s Hour of Need 


Fidel Castro and his revolutionary 
compatriots are intent on an ambitious 
program of economic and social reform. 
It includes breaking up the large hold- 
ings of land, diversifying agricultural 
production, and building canning plants 
to process the food. It calls for textile 
mills and shoe factories. More im- 
portant, the regime wants to expand its 
mining industry and to explore for 
petroleum. It wants to diversify into 
light industry. And it is undertaking a 
sweeping program of public works proj- 
ects such as bridges, roads, apartment 
houses, and schools. 

For all this, Castro and his lieuten- 
ants need money to buy abroad. But 
their economy is a mess. Estimates of 
foreign exchange reserves range from 
$15-million to $40-million. But the ex- 
act amount is academic because Cuba 
owes that much and more in foreign 
debts. In effect, it is broke, so far as 
foreign exchange goes. 
¢ No More Dollars—Intervention and 
expropriation of U.S. private invest- 
ments have stopped any further flow 
of U.S. capital. The interference 
doesn’t seem to be letting up. Some 
companies are operating and hoping for 
the best. Others say it is only a matter 
of time before they, too, are taken over 
by the government. 

The Cuban government so far has 
expropriated mostly sugar and cattle 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Chattanooga 


TENNESSEE 


e Unlimited clean in- 
dustrial water. 


Chattanooga was the South’s first 
industrial city. More than normal 
growth has been enjoyed here by 
more than 500 industries producing ¢ Minimum nine-foot 


channel on Inland 


1,50 ts. 
over 1,500 products eesti 


This has created skilled labor, plUS ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
the South's finest and most inclusive 
service industries and supply houses. 
Chattanooga's advantages attract 
many nationally known firms. Their 
prosperity here is shown by such 
major recent or current expansions 
as Burkart-Schier Chemical Com- 
pany, Burlington Industries, Com- 
bustion Engineering, Crane Com- ove 
pany, Cutter Laboratories, Koehring e Favorable business 
and Quaker Oats. climate. 


e Ample utility serv- 
ices at advantage- 
ous rates. 


e The natural rail, in- 
terstate highway 
and air crossroads 
of the Southeast. 


You, too, may find this the most 
favorable and friendly spot for your 
new location. This is a natural play- 
ground of mountains, lakes and 
streams in a delightful climate . . . 
a wonderful place to live . . . to 
work .. . to raise a family. 


A cultural and medi- 
cal center with well 
advanced urban Re- 
newal and Express- 
way system. 


e A major scenic and 
historic tourist at- 
traction and a va- 
cation playground. 


Complete site research and location 
services for this Tri-State area avail- 
able at no cost and in confidence. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 100 
819 BROAD STREET, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

Phone AMherst 6-0258 











... threat of a Soviet beach- 
head in this hemisphere .. . 


(STORY on page 47) 


lands, for which it has promised—but 
not delivered—bonds payable in 20 
years. It has intervened—which means 
taking control but not ownership—in 
several U.S. businesses, such as Otis 
Elevator Co. and International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp.’s subsidiary. 
Oil refiners, mining companies, and 
similar U.S. industnes are continuing 
to function, though not without harass- 
ment from the Cuban government. 
Few, if any, U.S. compamies are able 
to remit dollars to the U.S. because 
the regime wants to save what little 
foreign exchange it still has. 

Castro’s anti-U.S. tirades, though 
toned down within the past few weeks, 
have virtually killed the U.S. tourist 
trade, once a top dollar earner. Im- 
port restrictions have strangled other 
trade. 

The Russians made careful note of 
this and timed their moves well. Castro, 
if he were to survive politically, needed 
outside economic help. The Mikoyan 
offer came at the propitious moment, 
and Gastro accepted with thanks. 


ll. Reactions Up North 


Confronted with this threat of a 
Sovict beachhead in this hemisphere, 
the U.S. will be moving to counteract 
it and to pull Castro back onto a 
solid footing with this country. 

To do so, Washington has three al- 
ternatives. It can: 

e Continue the 
policy. 

e Put political pressure on Cuba 
through the Organization of American 
States (OAS) or through individual 
American nations. 

e Apply economic pressure by cut- 
ting Cuba’s preferential tariff or quota— 
or a combination of the two. 

Until recently, the U.S. talked softly 
and kept the big stick out of sight. 
Within the past few wecks, however, 
it has exerted mild political pressure by 
refusing to send Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal back to his Havana post. Bon- 
sal was recalled for consultation several 
weeks ago, then retained in Washing: 
ton as a protest. Washington is con- 
sidering a call for a conference of OAS 
and an appeal to the World Court to 
air its complaints. There have also been 
rumblings of a change in the Sugar Act, 
up for renewal before this session of 
Congress. 

With the signing of the Russian- 
Cuban agreement, U.S. efforts will be 
speeded up and strengthened. Pres. 
Eisenhower, on his swing through Latin 
America beginning next week, will un- 


more 


non-intervention 
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Teletype machines help 
cut costly paperwork 


A Teletype machine equipped with a simple sprocket-feed 
mechanism can handle multi-carbon forms as readily as the more 
familiar plain paper on which messages are transmitted. Thus 
distances can be bridged not only with information, but with 
information that is preprocessed, ready to go to work. 

Example: A sales order is transmitted from branch office to 
home office and reproduced accurately and precisely on 
a form in the Teletype machine—with carbons for production, 
accounting, shipping, etc. No further order-writing 
effort needed, no recopying errors. 

Teletype printers handle a wide variety of multi-copy 
forms. Moreover, the usefulness of this technique can be 
further extended with Teletype tape punching and reading 
equipment—which can capture, store and utilize repetitive 
data to further mechanize paperwork procedures. 

For more information about Teletype Model 28 
equipment, please write to Teletype Corporation, 

Dept. 15B, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 





Tape Reader 


Send-Receive Page Printer | Automatic Send-Receive Sef 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


Sussipiary of Western Electric Company ic 








PROMINENT USERS OF STRATHMORE VCETTERHEAD PAPERS: NO. 139 OF A SERIES 


American - Standard 


AMERICAN RADIATOR © STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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MARKETING 


THE QUALITY 


IMAGE 





Simple, functional perfection, which marks the 
fine products of American-Standard, is repeated in the handsome 
simplicity of this company’s letterhead on Strathmore paper. The 
crisp, substantial feel of the paper adds to the quality image, 
which is projected in every letter. For your letterhead it is false 
economy to use papers less expressive than those made by 
Strathmore. In their wide range you will find one that will reflect 
your company’s image and add the lustre of true quality to your 
correspondence. 


American-Standard, perhaps best known as a leading 
producer of residential plumbing fixtures and heating-cooling 
systems, also makes a remarkably diverse range of products for 
the home, industry and the armed forces: Nuclear reactors; 
guidance and control systems for missiles, submarines and 
aircraft; industrial boilers, valves, fluid drives; Youngstown 
Kitchens; all types of air-conditioning equipment. 


5K Sy 
TRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY. WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
Strathmore Letterhead Papers are also available 
in the new Strathmore ‘‘Boxed Papers’’ line. 
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.. . trick will be to show 
Castro that the U.S. means 
business .. . 


(STORY on page 47) 


doubtedly sound out leaders in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay on 
their reaction to a tougher U.S. policy 
toward Cuba. He may try to enlist their 
aid. While most Latin American na- 
tions would oppose armed U.S. inter- 
vention in Cuba, most are also weary of 
Castro’s ravings and would not object 
to a stronger U.S. stand in the cco- 
nomic and political areas. So far, the 
U.S. “patience policy” has been ap- 
plauded by Latin Americans. 

¢ Big Stick on Sugar—If such tactics 
don’t dissuade Castro from his pro-Rus- 
sian and anti-U.S. line, the U.S. will 
reach for the big stick—in this case, a 
major revision of the Sugar Act. Any 
real downgrading of Cuba’s special treat- 
ment is bound to hurt because sugar 
provides 75% of export income. ‘The 
U.S. takes about half of Cuba’s annual 
production at a price that means an 
extra $70-million to $100-million in 
Cuban coffers. 

There’s growing pressure in Wash- 
ington to take a more forceful stand. 
Domestic sugar producers would like a 
larger share of the U.S. market. So 
would other countries such as Mexico, 
the Philippines, and Brazil, some of 
whom point out that they are friendly 
with the U.S. while Cuba is hostile. A 
number of congressmen are urging 
a more firm position, as are some Ad- 
ministration officials, reportedly — in- 
cluding Vice-Pres. Nixon. 

Most discussions arc now centering 
around a proposal! to give the President 
pewer to revise the provisions of the 
Sugar Act without Congressional ap- 
proval. ‘The Administration is expected 
to propose legislation soon giving the 
President this authority. The reasoning 
is that Cuba’s preferential treatment is 
a matter of foreign policy and should 
be placed in the President’s hands. 

If the President obtains the authority, 
he will be able to reduce Cuba’s sugar 
quota and allot more to other nations, 
such as Mexico and Brazil. Or he may 
cut out the special tariff treatment 
Cuba gets. 


Should the President or Congress ap- 


ply economic screws to the Castro re- 
gime, the outcome is unpredictable. ‘he 
trick will be to show Castro that the 
U.S. means business without shoving 
him all the way into Moscow’s arms. 


Il. Commuisist or Nationalist? 

The essential question about Cuba’s 
revolutionary regime is whether it has 
already committed itself to the inter- 
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An $80, O00, OOO prob /em- Meeting production schedules, 


keeping inventory to a minimum, providing replacement parts to customers—this is a problem 
facing the electrical and electronics industries today. To help solve it, these industries last 
year used Emery Air Freight to ship about $80,000,000 worth of material. 

ITT Federal Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation uses Emery Air 
Freight on a planned daily basis because of these Emery extras: nationwide coverage, 
teletype control, use of all airlines, and 24-hour pickup and delivery. 

Emery provides overnight delivery from anywhere in the country to Federal’s plant 

in Clifton, N. J. Because Federal Knows when shipments will arrive, planned production 
schedules can be met. 

Your local Emery representative will be glad to talk with you about your shipping needs. 


EMERY A/R FREIGHT 


801 Second Ave., New York 17. “EMERY—The World’s Fastest Transportation System” 
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3 and many other business , 


needs, too!” ‘as 


C.1.T. takes a helpful attitude 

on any machinery or business 

financing problem .. . looks at any 
proposition in the light of practical 
experience . . . and recommends a sound 
solution. What is your financing 
problem? We’ll be glad to work on it. 
Write to any C.1.T. Corporation office 
listed on the facing page. 


Financing for American Business 





CORPORATION 


C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation: capital and surplus over $300 million. 




















No matter what your business financ- 
ing need, C.I.T. may be the answer 
you're seeking. C.1.T. service is prompt, 
thorough and in your area. Note the 
list below. Every officer named is a 
trained financing expert. Write today, 
outlining your finance problem. 


C.1.T. CORPORATION 
DIVISION OFFICES 


Atlanta 3, Georgia, 55 Marietta St., N. W. 
Edward H. Mayer 


Boston 16, Massachusetts, 250 Stuart St. 
Donald E. Kidd 

Chicago 1, Illinois, 221 N. LaSalle St. 
George A. Lear 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, Leader Building 
Walter J. Rekstis 


Dallas 1, Texas, 211 N. Ervay Building 
James A. Turriff 

Denver 3, Colorado, 655 Broadway 

Paul F. Franklin 

Detroit 26, Michigan, 1625 Cadillac Tower 
Wallace B. MacGregor 

Houston 25, Texas, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
Eduard Umbricht 


Jacksonville 7, Florida, 1710 Prudential Bldg. 
John J. Heater 


Kansas City 5, Missouri, 427 West 12th St. 
Thomas L. Geiss 


Los Angeles 14, California, 416 West 8th St. 
Leo G. McGraw 


Memphis 3, Tennessee, 2600 Sterick Bldg 
Charles F. Hodgins 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota, Rand Tower 
Harvey L. Kyle 

New York 16, New York, One Park Avenue 
Eugene T. Neville 


Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma, 203 Park Avenue 
Earl E. Garrett 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania, 2 Penn Ctr. Plaza 
D. Vincent McCarthy 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, Porter Building 
John R. Luce 


Portland 4, Oregon, Equitable Building 
Randolph J. McMaster 


San Francisco 4, California, 120 Montgomery St. 
Robert Y. Mann 


Seattle 1, Washington, Northern Life Tower 
F. Leslie Conrad 
In Canada: 
Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 


CORPORATION 


FINANCING 
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WORKERS’ WELCOME greets Mikoyan on arrival at Havana to open Soviet exposition. 


national Communist movement—or is 
still an independent national socialist 
reform group. U.S. businessmen in 
Cuba can’t agree on the answer. 

Some observers argue that the Castro 
government is totally dominated by 
Communist ideology, practice, and per- 
sonnel, They say it is only a matter of 
time before Castro nationalizes all 
means of production and sets up a 
Communist state. 

Other businessmen contend _ that 
Castro, though under the influence of a 
few professional Communists, is only a 
social revolutionary and a solid nation- 
alist. ‘Thev agree with the U.S. govern- 
ment’s policy of patience and hope the 
situation will settle down. Thev feel 
thev can reach some accommodation 
with Castro on the basis that their in- 
dustrics are useful to his economic re- 
form program. 

Others sav thev simply don’t know, 
that it’s still too early to tell. They are 
also in a state of watchful waiting, care- 
ful not to antagonize the regime into 
precipitous action. 
¢ Akin to Egypt—So far, the U.S. gov- 
ernment has followed the line that 
Castro is not vet tightly in the Russian 
embrace, that the U.S. and Cuba can 
regain their traditional ties of friend- 
ship. 

The situation has remarkable similari- 
ties to pre-Suez dealings with Col. Nas- 
scr in Egypt. Nasser accepted Russian 
arms; the West withdrew its offers to 
help finance the dam at Aswan; Nasser 
nationalized the Suez Canal and entered 
into close economic relations with Rus- 
sia. Later, he became dissatisfied with 
his Russian deals and began to steer a 
middle course. But Russian influence 
will be felt in Egypt for at least 10 years 
while Soviet money and engineers build 
the Aswan Dam. 

In Cuba, Castro has accepted Russian 
economic aid. If the U.S. retaliates bv 
withdrawing its tariff preference and cut 
ting the quota, will Castro seize all U.S. 
property? Further, will he tic himself 


closely to Moscow politically and eco- 
nomically? These questions have Wash- 
ington officials in a quandary today. 

Should Castro go even further and 
accept Russian arms, the U.S. will seri- 
ously consider attempts to topple the 
regime by using severe economic and 
political pressures—but not armed inter- 
vention, which would be emploved only 
if the Cubans attacked the U.S. Naval 
Base at Guantanamo Bay. 

This might take a vear or 18 months 
before Cuba would be caught in an 
economic crisis. But there are already 
signs of strain. One is Castro’s own 
emotional instability, which could lead 
to his downfall despite his current 
popularity. _Fidel’s vounger brother, 
Raul, and another chief aide, Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara, head of the central 
bank, don’t see eye-to-eve on economic 
policies. And Cuban Catholics are un- 
easy with the displavs of Communist 
svmpathies. 
¢ Final Possibility—One other alterna- 
tive for the U. S.—extension of economic 
aid to Castro to wean him away from 
the Soviets—comes up in Washington 
discussions, but it isn’t given serious 
consideration. If Castro took a concilia- 
tory line and asked for aid, Washington 
would be inclined to think it over, pro- 
vided he were willing to pay for expro- 
priated property and guarantee no 
further excesses. But no thought is given 
to offering the Cubans aid outright. 
It’s doubtful they would accept, and a 
rebuff of this sort would onlv be to their 
advantage. Also, the U.S. could too 
easily get caught up in a bid and coun- 
ter-bid situation not only in Cuba but 
clsewhere. 

Clearly, the U.S. has more at stake in 
Cuba than diplomatic relations and the 
protection of private property. The pol 
icy that Washington formulates toward 
Havana will have repercussions not only 
in Moscow but in capitals throughout 
Latin America. It will affect the tem- 
perature of the Cold War and the tenor 
of the summit meeting next spring. END 
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In Business Abroad 


Europe’s Outer Seven to Press Demand 
That Inner Six Bargain Bloc-to-Bloc 


The seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. (FIA) 
has just made two important decisions at a special meet- 
ing in London. 

The first is to press Europe's other trading bloc—the 
six-nation European Economic Community—to bargain 
about reciprocal tariff cuts on a bloc-to-bloc basis, then 
to extend the concessions to the U.S. and Canada. Up to 
now the Inner Six have refused, at French insistence, to 
consider this kind of tariff bargaining with the Outer 
Seven. The French have maintained that, if any deals are 
made by the Six as a unit, they would have to be made 
with individual members of EFTA. 

The Outer Seven’s second decision was to choose 
Geneva, Switzerland, as the site for its headquarters. 
Originally EF TA had picked Paris where its permanent 
staff could easily keep in close touch with the 1S-nation 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation But 
the French government vetoed this scheme partly be- 
cause the OEKEC staff is too svmpathetic to EF TA and 
partly because the scheme had all the earmarks of a 
“Trojan Horse” operation. 


Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras 
Form Trade Union, Invite Others 


Latin America’s slow movement to a common market 
jolted forward slightly this week when three Central 
American nations established an economic union. 

Guatemala, KE] Salvador, and Honduras agreed to a 
pact that provides for free interchange of raw materials 
and manufactured goods, free circulation of citizens, 
equal treatment of capital, and a common tariff. ‘The 
agreement will take about five years to become effective. 

The treaty also calls for efforts to maintain free con- 
vertibilitv of the three nations’ currencies. In addition, 
the three countries mutually guarantee repayment of 
loans obtained abroad for their joint development. 

Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama have been invited 
to become members of the union. But Costa Rican 
Pres. Mario Echandi Jimenez has blasted the tripartite 
agreement and threatened to form a competitive bloc 
with Nicaragua and Panama. 


Egypt’s Two Largest Private Banks 
Nationalized by Nasser Government 


The Nasser government has nationalized Egypt’s two 
biggest private banking institutions—National Bank and 
Misr Bank. Although the government already owned 
Shares in both banks, the nationalization struck most 
I:gyptian businessmen as a reversal of recent trends 
toward less state economic control. 


The National Bank, though a joint stock company, 
has been a bank of issue and has acted since 1951 as 
Egypt’s central bank. The 40-year old Misr Bank is 
the oldest Egyptian banking enterprise and has been 
heavily involved in some 20 industrial and commercial 
enterprises, including textiles, chemicals, and hotels. 

Government officials in Cairo justify the National 
Bank takeover on the ground that most Western nations 
have nationalized their central banks. Misr Bank, say 
these officials, had become too involved in widespread 
industrial developments and was neglecting its banking 
operations. 


Employees of Venezuela’s Oil Big Three 
Win Pay Rise and Shorter Work Week 


Venezuela’s Big Three oil companies this week signed 
a three-vear renewal of labor contracts calling for a 10%- 
to-12% increase in wages and a cut in the work week. 

But Creole Petroleum Corp., Shell Co. of Venezuela, 
and Mene Grande Oil Co. yielded nothing of substance 
on union proposals that would have infringed on man- 
agement perogatives. 

The contract reduces the work week from 48 to +4 
hours for laborers and from 44 to +0 hours for office 
emplovees. Fringe benefits include hospital care for 
workers, improvements in housing and commissarics. 

The Venezuclan government estimates the new con- 
tract will add about $106-million annually to the indus- 
trv’s costs. ‘The government will bear +7% of the added 
cost through loss of income tax revenue. Because the 
world oil market is glutted, it’s doubtful that the com- 
panies will be able to raise prices. 

The contract was put together und.r government 
pressure. Pres. Romulo Betancourt pressed the issue 
so that he could announce the agreement in an address 
on his administration’s first anniversary in office. Final 
accord was reached when the companies accepted a last 
minute government proposal to shorten the work week. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


U.S. electronic manufacturers have entered a new plea 
for protection against transistors coming in from Japan 
and Great Britain. ‘The Electronic Industries Assn. has 
asked the Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization to 
investigate. ‘The U.S. group claims the foreign tran- 
sistors are a threat to national security. 


A public opinion poll in West Germany has shaken 
the concept of the thrifty, pfennig-pinching German 
hausfrau. ‘The Federal Ministry of Economics asked 
3,500 people, “Do you prefer shopping expensively to 
shopping cheaply?” ‘Two-thirds replied they preferred to 
shop expensively. 


‘Turkey is planning a bridge to link Europe and Asia. 
The fourth longest in the world, it will span the Bos- 
phorus in Istanbul. ‘The $50-million suspension bridge, 
has been engineered by the New York firm of D. B. 
Steinman. It will replace car and passenger ferries. 
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CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL SALES & SERVICE — CUMMINS DIESEL INTERNATIONAL LTD., NASSAU, BAHAMAS — CABLE: CUMNAS 
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Cummins NHE Diesels give over-the-road truckers NH-220 advantages in their own h.p. class! 


Now, truck operators in the East, Midwest and West 
can have the full benefits of the most famous diesel 
on the road—the Cummins NH-220! 

Specially tailored models—at 180 h.p. and 195 h.p.— 
are available at reduced rpms. These models have the 
same basic components and displacement as the 
NH-220. The 743 cubic inch displacement provides a 
more efficient air-fuel mixture than comparably rated 


engines with smaller combustion areas. 

Furthermore, Cummins has installed high efficiency 
camshafts in the NHE-180 and NHE-195 which provide 
the most efficient breathing characteristics in the 
speed range of these engines. 

This means that truckers in any geographical area 
can have the most proven engine on the road earning 
more profit for them. 


Cummins NHE Diesels give as much as 10% more miles per gallon than any other truck engine! 


Here's fuel mileage you can't beat! The 180 h.p. and 
195 h.p. NHE models are set to meter fuel at a rate 
that exactly matches specified truck requiremen 
This means you get the horsepower needed t 
job with up to 10% more miies per gallor 
other truck engine in this horsepower range. 

The exclusive Cummins PT fuel system—one of the 
keys to this unusually high fuel mileage—brings y 
economy in still another way. It has fewer moving parts 


—fewer total parts. In fact, the Cummins PT Pump and 
Injectors cost less to maintain than any other system, 
gasoline or diesel. 

Sum it up like this—the NHE-180 and NHE-195, oper- 
ating at reduced rpms, use less fuel. T 
PT Pump set to meet your specific neeas, provides 
the extra measure of economy that makes the Cummins 
difference. 


the Cummins 
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Cummins NHE Diesels have delivered over 600,000 miles before a major overhaul ! 


Final proof comes from users. For example, a fleet 
currently operating over 400 Cummins NH Diesels is 
averaging 640,000 miles before an out-of-frame overhau 
Experience proves you'll be operating the engine 
with the longest life—before and after overhaul. TI 
NHE-180 and NHE-195 are made of the same comp 
nents as the NH-220, but operate at a reduced rpm and 


lower fuel rate, to assure you of extra long life. 

Rely on the billions of miles truckers have operated 
the NH diesel. You can have the same dependability 
and performance working for you. For more informa- 
tion about specific truck models powered with NHE 
diesels, see your nearest truck representative or 
Cummins Distributor. 
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DARR EQUIPMENT COMPANY AGREES: 


Darr Equipment Co., the dealer for Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Central and Northeast Texas, employs over 
180 persons in its Dallas headquarters and in three branch offices. Darr offers them modern Group Insur- 
ance, designed by New York Life, which includes coverages for Life, Weekly Indemnity and Medical Care. 
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New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Like Darr Equipment Co., thousands of progressive or- 
ganizations—large and small—have found that Group 
Insurance, custom-planned by New York Life, helps solve 
some of the toughest.problems management faces today. 

For example, Group Insurance helps you hold key per- 
sonnel because it gives employees and their dependents 
greater financial security. It helps you attract high-grade 
employees for the same reason. Because of its definite value 
as a morale builder, a good Group Plan will help you stim- 
ulate creativity, increase production, and further your com- 
pany’s reputation as being “a good place to work.” 

Much of the success of a Group Insurance Program lies 
in fitting the coverage to the company, to assure that the 
Plan will fulfill its objectives and be flexible, economical, 


easy to administer. If your company would like to draw 
upon New York Life’s broad experience in custom planning 
Group Insurance Programs, call your agent or broker. Or 
write: New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE @ylio 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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New Engines for Space Travel 


As in many other cases of maturing, 
U.S. rockets have stopped growing 
taller and are growing fatter. The slim 
cigar shape of the familiar ICBMs is 
already changing in the most advanced 
first-generation rockets, and design ideas 
for the next generation (liquid-fueled 
above, solid- fucled on page 62) suggest 
a bechive shape. 

This is more than a fashion in rocket 
silhouettes. It goes right down to the 
fundamentals of the shape and_ar- 
rangement of the combustion cham- 
bers, Designers feel thev’ve gone about 
as far as they can go in sheer size of 
these chambers, and thev’re turning 
toward clustering them in new forma- 
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tions to produce the millions of pounds 
of thrust that will be needed to put a 
ton or more of payload into space. 
Most of the second-generation rocket 
boosters (which generally means the 
first and most powerful stage of a multi- 
stage rocket) will still use liquid fuels, 
but more powerful chemical combina- 
tions than todav’s. Most of the third 
generation will burn solid fuels. 
e Which Generation?—Even the ex 
perts sometimes disagree on which gen- 
eration a given rocket belongs to. Is it 
a high development or a multiplication 
of existing designs, or is it a_ radical 
change that will be widely copied? 
Because it isn’t merelv a scaling-up 


of conventional liquid-fueled engines, 
General Electric Co.’s plug nozzle en- 
gine idea (above) is regarded as a mem- 
ber of the second generation. So would 
be a solid-fueled rocket of the type on 
page 62. 

On the other hand, primarily because 
it scales a standard liquid-fueled engine 
up far bevond anything known today, 
the F-1 rocket on page 66 is also con- 
sidered by most engineers to be in the 
second generation. So is the Minute- 
man, mightiest of the solid-fueled rock- 
ets so far and a candidate as our near- 
future ICBM workhorse. 

e Last of the Tribe—At Huntsville, 
Ala., the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
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... Saturn will produce more 
than four times as much 
thrust as either Atlas or 
Titan... 

(STORY on page 59) 


is assembling the first of the colossal 
rocket engines that will make it possible 
to send men to the moon. ‘This mas- 
sive engine, called Saturn, will be static 
tested for the first time next month. 
It will produce more than four times as 
much thrust as either Atlas or ‘Titan, 
our liquid-fueled ICBMs. It is rated 


as powerful enough to put a 15-ton pay- 

C | IN - TOOL load into orbit or to land a one-ton pay- 
load on the moon. 

However, Saturn is not trulv a second- 

generation rocket. It is merely a jun 

a rig of cight modified Redstone missiles 


clustered around a Jupiter intermediate- 
INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE range missile. Little new technology is 


involved. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS In appearance, though, Saturn will be 
’ 


closer to the future silhouette than to 
the present. The assembly will stand 
SEPTEMBER 6-1 6 80 ft tall, 22 ft. in diameter. In com- 
parison, Atlas is about the same height 
but less than half as thick: ‘Titan is 10 
ft. taller but only one-third as thick. 
e In Between—Minuteman, the stubby 
55-ft. solid-fueled ICBM, shows. its 
heritage from the first generation of 
rockets, but it gets its second-gencration 


NATIONAL classification by going well beyond them 


in some design and materials details 
MACHINE TOOL hy F Development of the first and largest 
BUILDERS’ of the three propulsion stages was 
troublesome at first, savs Pres. Joseph 
ASSOCIATION \W. Crosby of ‘Thiokol Chemical Corp. 


Both the casing and the flexible exhaust 
nozzles that control direction of thrust 
had to be redesigned after Minuteman 
supposedly had reached an advanced 
stage of development. 

Minuteman, scheduled to go into 

operation in 1963, is costing more than 
$]-billion to develop. But it’s giving 
scientists and engineers at least a taste 
of second-generation rocket problems 
thev will have to face. 
e The Monster F-l—In terms of its 
thrust—1.5-million Ib. from a_ single 
liquid-fucled engine—the T-1 qualifies 
as a second-generation rocket. It is 
being developed by Rocketdyne Div. 
of North American Aviation (BW— 
Nov.14'59,p116) for the National Acro- 
nautics & Space Administration, with 
an extra $15-million budgeted in fiscal 
1961 to speed up the work. 

The first prototvpes will be fired in 
static tests at Edwards Air Force Base 
in California late this veat 

By understanding between NASA 
and Rocketdyne, the F-1 incorporates 
as few new principles as possible. ‘The 
ts ; stress is on reliability and early avail- 
ability for space exploration. ['-] en- 
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A “profit lifting” idea in outside storage ... low cost, 
tough, weather-protecting Sisalkraft paper. 


ee 





Your profits can get a lift with the right 
packaging material 


Reinforced, waterproof paper used here is aimed 
sharply at a problem — no over protection 
enough to do the job and keep the cost at a minimum. 

American Sisalkraft has more experience than 
anyone else in making waterproof, reinforced paper 
for industrial wrap, vapor barriers for construction, 
and reinforcing tapes for closing and sealing ship- 


ping cartons. These products are the forerunners of 


a parade of new, low cost Sisalkraft flexible barriers. 

Today, we are developing new types of flexible 
barriers made of paper, foil or plastic, using lami- 
nates to impart special properties such as increased 
vapor and fire resistance. In addition, production 
has started on a new line of poly-coated papers for 


further conversion by industry. Why not write us if 
you want further information on any of these prod- 
ucts? Address our Home Office in Attleboro, Mass. 








AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago6 « New York17 « San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 











reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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SOLID-FUELED ROCKET of next generation may look like this—short and stubby, with fuel in chunks or bars. 


gines will be clustered to form the Nova 
space vehicle. 

The F-] project will probably do even 
less to advance the second-generation 
rocket art than Minuteman. “It will 
certainly be a giant engine, but it also 
may be the last of the giants,” savs a 
Rocketdyne executive. 

Each F-1 engine will burn three tons 
of fuel per second in a chamber as large 
as a small boiler. That may be stretch- 
ing to the limit the problems of design- 
ing a combustion chamber and of find- 
ing the materials for it. Yet, if the 
U.S. is to keep pace in space explora- 
tion, even more powerful engines than 
the F-1 must be developed. 


|. Solid Fuels 


By Presidential order last fall, re- 
sponsibility for the next generation of 
space rockets rests primarily on NASA. 
But the Air Force isn’t content to sit 
on the sidelines. Within the next 
month, it is expected to award a pre- 
liminary contract for work on “a high 
specific impulse large grain solid pro- 
pellant rocket motor,” to quote its in- 
vitation last December to eight com- 
panies in the field. Two companies de- 
clined, leaving six in the competi- 
tion. 

The Air Force says it will put more 
weight on a promising new approach 
to rocketry than on the comparative 
thrust. It seeks preliminary work on a 
rocket system in the range of 300,- 


000-lb. to 1-million-Ib. thrust—less than 
the power required for second-genera- 
tion space vehicles that are officially in 
the province of NASA. But it’s clear 
that the Air Force reviewing committee 
will lean toward systems that can easily 
be scaled up. 

¢ Four Companies—Air Force officers 
are understandably reluctant to talk 
about long-term possibilities of the pro- 
posals they are getting, lest they be ac- 
cused of planning to poach on NASA 
territory. But the nature of some proj- 
ects is known through the companies 
themselves: 

Rocketdyne has announced, in a 
speech made by its senior analysis engi- 
neer, James E. Medford, that its pro- 
posal concerns a new solid propellant 
for engines of at least 2-million-lb. 
thrust. This fuel, already in an ad- 
vanced state of development, is based 
on butadiene, savs Medford, but the 
company is working with fuel materials 
with even higher potential. 

Aerojet-General Corp. this month ran 
successful static firings on an advanced 
solid-fuel engine. Spokesmen say this 
development could lead to boosters of 
1-million-Ib. thrust that could also be 
easily transported. This test firing, says 
Pres. Dan Kimball, is the latest result 
of a company-sponsored $250,000 feasi- 
bility study. 

Aerojet installs the solid fuel in small 
units—the “building block’ technique, 
in official terminology, or the ““Tootsie 
Roll” approach, as it is called collo- 


quially. Kimball points out that trans- 
portation is a major problem with any 
large solid-fueled rocket when the fuel 
is built in at the factory; weight and 
explosion hazard are sharply increased. 
Aerojet’s way is to take the empty casing 
to the site, along with the fuel in 
chunks, and then string the chunks in- 
side the casing just before firing. 

Fuel fired this month in this fashion 
generated 40,000 Ib. of thrust for 10 
sec, 

United Aircraft Corp. is also said to 
favor a building-block fuel in its Air 
Force proposal. Whether or not it gets 
a one-year exploratory contract from the 
Air Force, United says it will spend 


around $12-million in the next two vears 


on developing a salable rocket propul- 
sion system. 

Thiokol officials aren’t saying much 
about what they are proposing to the 
Air Force, but company scientists are 
known to have been working on tech- 
niques of mixing and pouring solid 
fuels on the firing site (BW —Aug.15°59, 
p45). 

Critics of on-site fueling contend that 
it is expensive, hazardous, and limited 
to fuels that pour easily. Thiokol spokes- 
men say the hazard of the unstable fuel 
and oxidizer components can be con- 
trolled by additives; the method can be 
made practical, they say, by solving 
some relatively simple engineering prob- 
lems. A big advantage is that fuel can 
be mixed on the site to the prescription 
of the missile’s special assignment, with- 
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new ease—new sSpeed—new economy 


with the new DITTO Offset Duplicator! 


Turn page for further information 











New DITTO 
Offset Duplicator 

cuts office printing 

costs up to 40%! | 





Imagine, an offset duplicator that lets you handle 90 out of every 100 office 
% printing jobs right in your own office. With the new DITTO Offset Duplicator 
“ you Can print your own business forms, systems forms, bulletins, advertising 
broadsides, sales letters, letterheads, countless other standard office items 
and save substantially on outside printing bills. Here’s fingertip conven- 
jence for you —with true fingertip contro/. The new DITTO Offset Duplicator 
is so easy to operate, even secretaries can become “master printers.” 

This do-it-yourself machine also helps you save through reduced inventory 
of forms, letterheads, many other high-cost, space-eating items. You'll want 
to find out more about this amazing new offset duplicator today — find out 
how it will pay for itse/f in lower office-printing costs, greater office effi- 
ciency. Call DITTO, or mail the coupon below! | 





©1960 Ditto, Inc. 





























Get "print shop" quality right 
in your office—at lowest cost! 


Anything photographed, typed or drawn can be quality 
reproduced with the new DITTO Offset Duplicator by your 
own employees. Prints in black and white or color, line or 
halftone—gives precise register, professional reproduction. 
The only difference between DITTO machine and print 
shop is the cost! 
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Employees learn quickly, easily 
—thanks to touch-a—button 
simplicity! 

Press this single key automation control unit—the new 
DITTO machine starts, stops, counts, cleans automatically. 
In addition, new master clamps, new feed tray, many other 


improvements make this unit so simple to use, anyone in 
your office can master it. 


Offset Master making — easy as 
typing, writing, drawing on a 
sheet of paper! 





Simply type, write, trace or draw on a clean, white DITTO 
offset master and you're ready to roll. The new DITTO 
Duplicator takes both paper and metal masters. Prints on 
any weight paper from 16 pound to cardstock —any size 
from 3 x 5-in. to 12 x 14-in. Ideal for a few copies or thou- 
sands ... up to 8,000 per hour. 










1910 - 1960 


For fifty years, the helping 
hand for modern business. 


DITTO, INC. 
6824 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in finding out more 
about your new Offset Duplicator—please send 
additional information. 
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FOR EYES THAT SEE 
100 FEET 
BELOW THE SURFACE 


This is a television camera. Its job is to 
photograph the substrata of excavations, 
thereby providing information needed by 
engineers in planning the construction of 
Boston’s new Prudential Center, a multi- 
million dollar real estate development. 

Here in the Back Bay section of Boston, 
with its artificially maintained water table, 
this sealed camera must go down into a 
water-filled hole 100 feet below the surface. 
To transmit the picture from the camera 
to the surface monitor, Simplex Anhydrex 
XX insulated cable was chosen because of 
its ability to withstand the rigors of sub- 
marine and direct burial duty. 

For all types of service involving high 
and low voltages, whether aerial, under- 
ground or submarine, or for everyday plant 
wiring, it pays to call a Simplex Engineer. 

1885 Diamond Jubilee 1960 


75 years of leadership in the 
Wire and Cable industry 


WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. « Newington, N. H. 
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BUSINESS END of Rocketdyne’s F-1 rocket engine will look like this—only bigger. This 


is the firing chamber of a prototype engine that will be static tested late this year. 


out any last-minute adjustments that 
might impair reliability. 
¢ Grand Central Rocket—Another com- 
pany deep in second-generation solid- 
fueled rocket research is Grand Central 
Rocket Co. Part ownership was_ re- 
cently acquired by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. from Petro-Tex Corp. of Hous- 
ton. the company is working on a con- 
tract with the Army to modernize the 
Parsons (Kan.) Army Ordnance plant, 
a major depot for solid-fueled rockets. 
Grand Central is also working for 
NASA on “a new concept for solid 
rocket motors” that’s credited to its 
Vice-Pres. H. L. Thackwell, Jr., who 
also developed the Vanguard’s solid- 
fueled third stage. Testing on this 
second-generation rocket program is due 
to start anv time now. 


Along with NASA, the Air Force, and 
the Army, the Defense Dept.’s Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency is also 
working on  second-generation 
fueled rockets. A project known as 
Principia is counted upon in the next 
few vears to develop solid fuels with 
specific impulses 20 or 30 points higher 
than current ones. ‘That would put 
solid fuels ahead of all but the best 
liquid fuels. 

“The matcrials we're already testing,” 
says ARPA’s Dr. Walter May, “‘repre- 
sent a huge jump in specific impulse.” 


solid- 


ll. Liquid Fuels 


Some supporters of liquid fuels still 
argue for liquid hydrogen and fluorine 
as the best way to provide the additional 
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Compact WHITE 9064 (only 62” from center line of front axle to back of cab) puts more weight forward for bigger payloads. 


In the "60 Showdown...this White is 


All Tough and a Yard More 


Here’s the toughest tandem in the business. Everything 

you could ask for—and up to a full cubic yard more payload! White gives you a competitive edge because... 
This power-packed WHITE 9064 maneuvers anywhere. @ Every WHITE is custom-engineered to the exact 

Takes your biggest loads in and out of the tightest places needs of the hauling job you want it to do. 

and over the roughest terrain. And does it day after day, @ Wuite’s leadership in advanced design and pro- 

year after year. The WHITE chassis for mixers and dump guanive Emretinee gee you tas Siggut payor 


k h © th h q in both payload and performance. 
trucks can shrug off the roughest kind of treatment. : : 3 : oe 
é g g @ Your WHITE is a protected investment, built for 


Your WHITE 9064 will be custom-engineered for its exact long, profitable life—with no artificial obsolescence. | 
job. That’s why it will do more work at far lower operating @ Wuire’s insistence on quality and craftsmanship _ | 
costs. That’s why it will give you an edge on competition pays off in low maintenance and operating costs, | 
z 7 2 . year in and year out. 
in the big profit showdown in ’60! y 

@ Your WHITE is backed by a nationwide service 
THE WHITE Moror CoMPANY, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO organization—specializing in heavy-duty trucks. 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS ..60 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


WHITE 
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Off Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 


“Sound government is why I 
located in South Carolina!”’ 


“T found it the best government of any state. 
By constitutional law the State must 
operate its fiscal affairs on a balanced 
budget. By tradition and legislation 
it places able department heads in office 
and keeps them there . . . and so maintains 
continuity of policy. I located my factories 
here . .. because South Carolina does all 
it can to help us — even in taxes and 
legislation — for it knows what benefits 
industry benefits South Carolina.” 


Investigate South Carolina. Write or telephone 

Walter W. Harper, Director, State Development Board, 
POplar 5-2912, Dept. BW-260, Box 927, Columbia, S. C. 
for free booklet, “South Carolina on the March.” 
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... the first wholly nuclear 
rocket will probably be 
tested as the third stage on 
the Saturn... 


(STORY on page 59) 


thrust required by the demand of bigger 
payloads. However, in scaling up most 
liquid-fuel combustion chambers, de- 
signers run into the trouble of unpre- 
dictable combustion phenomena as size 
increases. 

The only recent radical suggestion to 
circumvent this problem is the plug 
nozzle engine proposed by GE’s Rocket 
Engine Section. NASA has been back- 
ing GE’s study of this design since last 
July. 

This engine differs from clustered 
propulsion systems in being only half 
as high and in being designed specif- 
ically to be assembled into one power 
package. The combustion cells, or 
nozzles, are arranged around a conical 
plug; the units can be stacked in stages 
as in the drawing on page 59. GE en- 
gineers say it should be possible to ob- 
tain l-million Ib. thrust without any 
chamber big enough to suffer from un- 
predictable combustion phenomena. 


lll. Nuclear Energy 


Despite progress in soiid and liquid 
fuels, some rocket experts insist that 
both will be outmoded by nuclear en- 
gines before the decade is over. Several 
forms of nuclear rockets are being 
studied by NASA and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

In a nuclear rocket, hydrogen would 
be heated in an atomic reactor instead 
gf being burned in air or liquid oxvgen, 
as in the liquid-fuel rockets. Researchers 
estimate that this should vield 1,000 
Ib. of thrust for every pound of hydro- 
gen, conrpared with not over +50 Ib. of 
thrust in the best  liquid-chemical 
rockets. 

The first wholly nuclear rocket will 
probably be tested as the third stage on 
the Saturn. For safetv’s sake, it won’t be 
fired until it is out of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 
¢ Hybrid Version—Krafft Ehriche of 
Convair Div. of General Dvnamics 
Corp. has proposed a nuclear-chemical 
hybrid propulsion system that is  re- 
garded as having more immediate pos- 
sibilities. His rocket engine would have 
three chambers. Hydrogen would be 
burned conventionally in liquid oxygen 
in the two smaller chambers until the 
LOX tanks ran out, above the ecarth’s 
atmosphere. 

At this point, liquid hydrogen would 
be diverted through the hot reactor in 
the big central chamber. END 
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WOODCLINCHED <&> EBERHARD FABER use MDIONGOL 
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Save trips to the pencil sharpener! Use new “F” (Firm) degree MONGOLS by EBERHARD 
FABER. Here’s the one degree lead that’s not too soft, not too hard—yet writes a rich 
black line and stays sharper longer. And to suit every writing need, MONGOLS come in 
all the popular lead degrees—very soft, medium, hard and very hard. The world’s choicest 
graphite and clay make MONGOLS the finest lead pencil a few cents can buy! From 
Pink Pearl Eraser to smooth black point, MONGOLS are “pencil perfect” from end to end. 


Contact your nearest stationery supplier for MONGOL pencils by EBERHARD FABER— 


your one source of supply for all writing needs. 


See your stationer's Pencil Week display: February 29-March 5. 


@ EBERHARD FABER 


Tm, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Other Countries Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania-New York-Toronto, Canada 











Housewife 








she uses 
trucks... 


who KNOWS 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 








Every housewife sees big trucks unloading supplies from every- 
where at her favorite shopping center . . . truckline names 
telling of far-off places contributing to her family’s good living. 
She sees gasoline trucks, moving vans, dairy trucks, utility 
trucks—yes, and auto haulaway trucks delivering that dream 
car of hers... Use trucks? They’re Mrs. America’s supply line, 
and she knows she couldn’t get along without ’em. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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In Marketing 


Deceptive Advertising Rises on List 
Of Consumers’ Gripes to BBB 


Consumers are getting unhappier, and more vocal, 
about deceptive advertising. 

That's a major conclusion of a two-year study by the 
Better Business Bureau of Pittsburgh on what customers 
are griping about. 

The bureau said its statistics offer a strong suggestion 
that growing customer cynicism may be rubbing off on 
all advertising as a result of recent unfavorable publicity. 

In November and December, when this publicity was 
at its height, complaints alleging misrepresentation in 
advertising ahnost doubled over the same 1958 period. 
All advertising complaints for the whole vear rose 41‘. 
This was enough of a jump to push advertising up a 
notch, from eighth rank to seventh, as a source of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Complaints from all causes totaled 8,900 last vear, 
against 7,667 in 1958. The home improvement field 
accounted for the largest number. 

“Guarantee or contract not fulfilled” rated as the major 
cause for complaints, registering a 33% increase during 
the vear. 

e € ® 


Vic Tanny, Operator of Gymnasium Chain, 
Plans Merger With Guild Films Co. 


Vic ‘Tanny, operator of a nationwide chain of gym- 
nasiums, has signed an agreement with Guild Films Co. 
to combine the two concerns via a stock transaction. ‘The 
agreement, subject to the approval of Guild Film stock- 
holders, would make ‘Lanny the largest single shareholder 
of the combined corporation. 

Logic behind the deal is the fact that ‘Tanny is a large 
user of ‘I'V spot time, and Guild Films produces, finances, 
and distributes TV properties throughout the U.S. By 
bartering a ‘I'V program for station time, Guild Films 
can obtain I'V spot time “in every U.S. market’”—an 
advantage, Vic Tanny said, in the “major accelerated 
expansion of health recreation centers now under way.” 


J. |. Case’s Trucks Tote Machinery 
Right to the Farm for Possible Sales 


J. I. Case Co. of Racine, Wis., isn’t waiting for the 
farmer to come to town. It’s taking the tractor to him 
on a new farm-to-farm sales program. 

Nub of this “service and sales patrol” is a fleet of 
specially designed trucks, which carry a fully equipped 
tractor, display cases, and a line of tools. Case dealers 
map out their routes and drive right to the field to show 
what their wares can do. 

Dealers may cither buy the truck outright from Case 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 

@ P. 74—Reynolds Tobacco plugs its way to 
the top cigarette spot. 

@ P. 84—Textile labeling law brings flock 


of troubles in its train. 
@ P. 87—How TV influences distribution. 








for $6,500 or lease it for three years at $190 a month. So 
far, 200 of the trucks have gone into service—most on a 
lease basis. A. G. Kohler, manager of the patrol depart- 
ment, expects to have 500 rolling by Aug. 1. 

The salesman-demonstrator is a sort of good-will 
ambassador, handing out free gifts to the farmer and 
his family. To man the trucks effectively, Case offers 
four-day training courses to dealers and their salesmen 
at one of the company’s 28 branches. About 1,000 men 
have had the training so far—including some 500 new 
salesmen that the dealers have taken on. 

Kohler says the dealers are under no pressure to buy 
or lease one of the trucks. If the company hits the 
500-truck target by August, this will represent about 
20% of its 3,000 farm and industrial dealers. 


Many Housewives Can’t Name Brands 


Of Furniture in Their Own Homes 


Furniture manufacturers—unsuccessful in uniting on 
an industrywide promotion (BW —Jan.16’60,p90)—got 
fresh evidence last week that they needed to do a better 
selling job. 

A survey released by the Chicago Tribune showed that 
two out of every five housewives couldn’t name the 
brand of furniture they owned. Only one company, 
Kroehler, received substantial brand recognition; 18% 
said they owned this. Asked what brands they could 
name, the women again put Kroehler on top, with 28‘ 
of the mentions; Drexel was second, with 9.3%. 

Even though they did not know the brands, house- 
wives thought thev ought to. Some 62% indicated they 
would rather buy a brand name from a little-known store 
than an unknown brand from a well-known store. 

Price emerged as the dominant factor in a purchase. 
This stemmed from the women’s uncertainty about their 
ability to judge quality in fabric and construction. Since 
they could not perceive a relation between price and 
quality, they assumed price differences were due to 
markups—and bought the lower-priced products. 


Television Expands Overseas 


Television overseas boomed in 1959, according to the 
U.S. Information Agency. Nearly 10-million additional 
TV sets went into use and 349 transmitting stations. 
This represented a 47% rise in the number of stations 
and a 40% rise in the number of sets overseas. ‘Total 
stations abroad now number 1,088, and receivers, some 
32-million. 
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Republic Reports on OPERATION 375 


With a huge increase in capacity just completed, Republic 

is making another major move... spending 375 million dollars more 
for improvement and replacement of present facilities and addition of 
certain new facilities. Already allocated funds will be spent 


over the next three to four years. Here is how you will benefit. 











a 
“The new $375,000,000 capital ex- 
penditure marks our intense emphasis on 
customer service. In the decade ahead, 
customers’ needs will change even more 
dramatically than in the past few 
years. We will anticipate those needs.” 


Charles M. White, Chairman 


i 


“We will be concentrating on changes, 
replacements, and additions which will 
raise efficiency. Raise efficiency and you 
improve product quality. Improve quality 
and you serve customers better.” 


Thomas F. Patton, President 


“Customers continue to increase the 
efficiency of their plants with more 
modern and more costly equip- 
ment. OPERATION 375 will enable 
us to provide the finishes, sizes, 
and other specifications required 
by this new equipment.” 


Norman W. Foy 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 


“Customers will exercise their right 
to be more demanding. We are 
building now to meet specifica- 
tions which are advanced today 
but which, we are convinced, will 
become usual among our customers 
in 5 or 6 years.” 


Ernest R. Johnson 
Vice President in Charge of Operations 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
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TWO MARKETERS, Chmn. Bowman 
Gray (seated) and Pres. F. G. Carter—both 


once sales managers—head R. J. Reynolds. 


products taste good. Here’s the 


able Advertising Age figures. . 





OTHER MEDIA: Billboards . . . 
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Advertising and promotion—plus some 1,000 
field salesmen—are part of success formula that 
has pulled R. J. Reynolds into No. 1 position 
among all U.S. tobacco companies in just about 
every category but one. It spends more than 
other companies for advertising ($44-million in 
1958) with a consistency of theme: Reynolds 


spends its big budget, according to latest avail- 


One morning in May, 1954, a group 
of top executives of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., and its advertising agency, 
William Esty Co., were huddled around 
a table on the 19th floor of the 
company’s headquarters building in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

They were poring over newspaper 
ads for Winston, the Reynolds filter 
cigarette introduced a couple of months 
earlier. A search was on for a fresh 
slogan that would carry the message 
about Winston to the swelling band of 
smokers then switching to filter ciga- 
rettes. 

As Reynolds’ board chairman, Bow- 
man Grav (cover, and seated in picture, 
left), recalls the scene, some member of 
the group picked out a sentence down 
in the text of one ad to the effect 
that Winston’s tobacco tasted good. 
“Winston tastes good, like a cigarette 


way Reynolds 


Old-Line Selling for 


ought to,” cried one man. “No-like a 
cigarette should,” shouted another, and 
the slogan—which Gray calls “col- 
loquial” rather than ungrammatical 

was born. 

e Clues—This anecdote holds several 
important clues to understanding how 
Reynolds has outrun its competitors to 
reach its present position as the coun 
try’s leading maker and marketer of 
tobacco products, with 1958 sales of 
$1.1-billion. 

e Within two Winston 
broke through established competition 
to grab the top spot among all filter 
cigarettes—which now account for al 
most half the total cigarette market. 
Reynolds’ success in taking an early 
lead in this burgeoning market largely 
explains its over-all lead in the cigarette 
category. 

e The story underlines a 


vears, 


. . Point-of-purchase . . . 
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basic to all Reynolds cigarette advertis- 
ing—taste, the pleasure of smoking. The 
company never got into the filtration 
battle that last vear saw three different 
brands each claiming scientific proof 
that its filter filtered best. This ap- 
proach has clearly paid off in. sales. 
‘There’s another gain, too—Reynolds’ 
advertising will scarcely be affected by 
the new Federal Trade Commission 
rules announced last week preventing 
tobacco companies from advertising fil- 
tration with its implied health claims. 

e Implicit in the story, too, is the 
fact that marketing strategyv—-in which 
advertising looms large—is where a_ to- 
bacco company’s fortune is won or lost. 
More than in most industries, tobacco 
executives have a hand in the marketing 
plans that mean the difference between 
a sales skyrocket and a shelf dust- 
gatherer. 


+ . . Customer samples... 
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Reynolds today is run by two men 
who came up through sales. In a double 
shift last fall, Gray moved up from 
president to chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, and F. G. (Bill) Carter to 
president. Both were once Reynolds 
sales managers. The retiring chairman, 
John C. Whitaker, by contrast, had 
been manufacturing vice-president. 

e Signs of Health—In short, the anec- 
dote sheds light on what a Revnolds 
competitor means when he says drvly, 
“They seldom touch anything that 
doesn’t turn to gold.” With cigarette 
sales at a record high of +453-billion 
units, all six major manufacturers arc 
feeling rather well. Even so, Reynolds’ 
glow of health is conspicuous: 

¢ Besides its leading filter, Win- 
ston, it markets Salem, the leading 
menthol cigarette. This category now ac- 
counts for better than 10% of total 


... and car cards . 


New Smokes Wins for Reynolds 


cigarette sales, and it is still growing. 

e Its regular-type brand, Camel, 
slipped last year from its long-time 
lead as the biggest-selling U.S. brand, 
according to BUSINESS WEEK’S annual 
survey (BW—Dec.26’59,p68). Another 
survey, conducted by Harry Wooten 
for Printers’ Ink magazine, had Camel 
still leading. Camel’s decline in market 
position was part of the general decline 
in the regular-type product. Yet Camel 
is still the leading regular (Pall Mall, 
a non-filter king, took top spot in 
BUSINESS WEEK’S survey). More im- 
portant, in the face of falling sales 
for regulars as a group, Camel last 
year reversed its own four-year slide 
and picked up a small but comforting 
gain over 1958. 

e Apart from cigarettes, which ac- 
count for about 95% of its sales, 
Reynolds markets the country’s leading 





.. These total $10.8-million. 
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pipe tobacco, Prince Albert, and_ its 
leading chewing tobacco, Days Work. 

That puts Reynolds in the sales lead 
in every tobacco category except non- 
filter king-size cigarettes. Here its entry, 


Ba S EN T | N E L S ERV C E PAY S T H E Cavalier, admittedly fizzled. 
DIVIDEND SHIPPERS WANT- sane aiiied te ts wheaon ts Hock 


are reported to hit a new record. 
Reynolds generally carns more on its 


sales than other tobacco companies, 
and its profit margin has improved 


over the years—its earnings rising from 
3.09% of sales in 1953 to 6.83% in 
1958. \ 


e Staying There—Reynolds moved into 
top spot out of the upheaval in con- 
sumer smoking habits that has stirred 
the tobacco industry during the past 
six or seven vears. That upheaval has 
not calmed as vet. To stay ahead, 
Reynolds must beat off intensified com- 
petition and improve its gains. “The 
man at the top,” savs Gray, “has every 
gun in the industry trained on him.” 

l'o get some idea of what lies ahead 
and a fuller picture of how Reynolds 


won its sales lead—take a look at its " J 


Ae 


action in the context of what has been 
happening in the tobacco industry. In 
essence, it’s a story of fast and well- 
timed footwork on the shifting ground 
of consumer demand. 


|. Upheaval 


The storm that broke over the 
cigarette industry can be described in 
one word—cancer. In 1953—after two 
decades of rising sales, with four or 
five top brands taking 85% or so of 
the market—early reports linked smok- 











\. 

ing with possible lung cancer. Cigarette 

sales tumbled from a high of 394- 

billion units to a low of 368-billion 

in 1954. 

That vear, the industry — started 

marching again under a new banner— 

filter cigarettes. But once the grip of 

the old favorites was loosened and con- 

sumers showed signs of seeking some- 
thing new, cigarette makers found / Bl 
themselves in a race, willingly or un- Ev 
willingly, to give—and maybe tell—the Un 
smoker what he was looking for. rs 
¢ Challenge—This was a sharp chal- * 
lenge for the big companies. In 1954, thr 
Reynolds, with a 25.1% share of the thr 
domestic cigarette market, was in sec Th 
ond spot, behind the entrenched Ameri to] 

' —J wn . *~ , 
BALTIMORE S OHIO! | can Tobacco Co., with 33.4%. pla 
TINEL| | | Reynolds’ standing rested almost en- in 
Seevice | H | tirely on Camel, and Camel—along with A 
okpempabmiry | | } : i An 
ie other regulars—was slipping. Reynolds fac 
aan had to do something. 
om. Gray describes the predicament of “eo 

the big companies with the remark of 

a friend: “You guys were just a bunch 
of bankers—every year you had a gain C 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD and took in your money. This thing 
waked you up.” Gri 

Constantly doing things —better! Clearly the situation afforded new 
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| How can your company 


attract top employees? 
Keep the best people 

working for you? 
Increase productivity? 


What service can help 
you with all three? 


B.E.U. is that exclusive service. 
Every day B.E.U.—Better Employee 
Understanding of group benefits — 
is helping hundreds of companies 
throughout the nation solve these 
three vital management problems. 
The high-calibre employee you want 
to hire is impressed by a sound group 
plan. It can become a prime factor 
in his decision to join a company. 
And it can continue to be a prime 
factor in his decision to remain with 
a company. B.E.U. can work to make 


certain your employees—and your 
prospective employees—fully under- 
stand and value the group benefits 
you offer. 





It follows that when you attract and 
keep top-flight employees, your com- 
pany’s productivity can increase, too. 


Only Connecticut General offers 
group insurance or pension pro- 
grams with B.E.U. To learn more 
about how it can work for you, get 
our B.E.U. booklet. No charge. Sim- 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL €@&>> 


Group Insurance | 


Pension Plans 


| Health | Accident | Life 


ply send in the coupon. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 


is " 
| CONNECTICUT GENERAL | 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
| HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
| Please send me without obligation a_ | 
| copy of your B.E.U. booklet. | 
l | 
| eon abaebe@hiiabsha vey end undue Gaainneebiteadsucbaredieces | 
| NAME | 
| | 
I ADDRESS | 
| | 
I 5 cn taco iiltenalegtallimetMial ase Raine | 
| city | 
| | 
| : cove PPeeererritriii rt ttt ttrr errr Terre) j 
9 ZONE STATE H 
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The symbol of 
fast, dependable 
freight service 


Fast schedules 
Dependable deliveries 
Piggyback service 
Flexibility to meet your special requirements 


Complete tracing information 


43 Nickel Plate traffic offices are located in principal cities. All have 
TWX teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 
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opportunities to the company that 
could seize—and more important, hold 
—the advantage. 

Twice in the past six years Reynolds 
met a crucial test. It successfully de- 
veloped and marketed two new brands 
of cigarettes, both of which became 
market leaders. 


ll. Reynolds Moves 


Like other tobacco manufacturers, 
Reynolds around 1951 began noticing 
small but significant increases in sales 
of filter cigarettes, especially abroad. 
During 1952, the company started work 
on a filter. “We saw the demand com- 
ing,” asserts Gray, “but we were onl 
partly down the road to a filter cigarette 
we liked.” 

Early in 1954—with the cancer scare 
growing—the company was ready to 
move with its new filter. Competition 
came chiefly from Viceroy—which pretty 
much had what filter market there was 
in the U.S., and the newer L&M. Kent 
was then a premium-priced product. 

“Our basic concept for this new 
cigarette was different,” explains Gray. 
“We were trying to give the smoker 
a filter cigarette that tasted like a 
cigarette.” 

From the first, Winston advertising 
muted filtration claims, stressed taste 
and enjoyment, with such slogans as 
the Winston tastes good one and the 
current “it’s what’s up front that 
counts.” 

Winston reached the market in 
March, 1954. In the ensuing nine 
months it sold 6.5-billion units, far 
exceeding expectations. ‘The next year, 
Winston shot up just behind Viceroy. 
During 1956 the brand sold 31-billion 
cigarettes, becoming the leading filter, 
and the first one of its type to move 
up among the top cigarette brands. 
¢ Repeat Performance—Even with such 
a sales record, some industry observers 
believe that Reynolds performed an 
even more remarkable feat with its 
Salem brand, in cultivating and _profit- 
ing from the market for menthol 
smokes. In this view, Salem represents 
a notable case of sensing market po- 
tential in consumers’ weakening brand 
lovalties and vague desire for something 
new, and directing this desire toward 
1 specific product. 

In many respects, Gray indicates, the 
introduction of Salem was quite dif- 
ferent from that of Winston. For one 
thing, it was not rushed through in 
the face of shouting consumer demand. 
“For a couple of years, we had _ this 
one in our back pocket,” admits Gray, 
“the package was designed, the blend 
all readv. With other brands, we de- 
vcloped promotions at the time of the 
introduction. But with Salem we settled 
on the promotion long in advance.” 
¢ Aim—Basic ingredients in Salem’s in- 
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...helps electric utilities move light and power 


To carry electric power from generating stations to distribution centers 
economically and efficiently, your local power and light company 

uses massive high voltage cables. Phelps Dodge designs and fabricates a 
wide range of these cables—-some capable of carrying power at 

345,000 volts. to help electric utility companies provide the nation 


with an abundance of indispensable electric service. 


OPPEF DUCT! 


> 


Corporation * 300 Park Avenue, New York 22.N.Y. 





DEWEY AND ALMY makes profits for industry through Customer Tailored’ Chemistry 
Forty years is an uncommon length of time to devote to just four areas of chemistry. 
Dewey and Almy has done exactly that. And customers throughout the world, relying on us 
for products that help them make profits, find good reason to approve this specialization. 











p cts that impregnate fibers 


are one 
Dewey oul Almy specialty. Through 
years of research our chemists have 
developed an almost infinite 

variety of polymer resins. Today, 

we combine such polymers 

vith selected fibers to make a 

v class of materials—polymer/fiber 
th extraordinary characteristics. 
One of these ‘alloys’ 

akes ‘‘Darak’’ battery separators... 
tough, rigid sheets of porous 
aterial, inserted between the power- 
producing plates of storage batteries to 

prevent short-circuiting. Others 

produce flexible ‘‘Darex’’ insoles, fiber welting for 
shoes, backing materials and coating 

bases that add beauty and 

durability to handbags and luggage. 


ADMIXTURES FOR CONCRETE . BATTER SEPARATORS . CONTAINER SEA 


TEOROLC CAL BALLOONS ORGA EmMice PRINTIN PRODI Ts 


The radically new ‘‘Polyfibron”’ lithographic printing 
blanket came out of the same technology. So 
did two other outstanding newcomers to 

this Dewey and Almy product family: the widely- 
known “‘Endura”’ brand of high-strength, 
saturated papers used in manufacturing 
pressure sensitive tapes and abrasive 
sheets—and the famed ‘‘Vellumoid”’ line of 
original and replacement gaskets for machinery 
and equipment. 

Because we specialize in the chemical areas 

we know best, we can tailor products to 
individual needs. Dewey and Almy’s four areas 

of concentration are: products that make uniform 
dispersions; liquids that combine into solids; 
products that form films; products that 
impregnate fibers. Out of this specialized know- 
how, perhaps we can help improve your 

products and profits, too. 


w.r.GRACE «co. | 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL oom 


Cambridge Ma + Chicago 38, Jil. : 
Quakertou n, i. + San Leandro, Calif. \ 
Worcester, Mass. « Mentreal 32, Canada 


LING COMPOUNDS ° ASKETING MATERIAL ° IMPREGNATED PAPER: 


ROCK PROI TS CHEMICALS °* HOE COMPONENT: * SODA LIME 





W. R. GRACE & CO. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 


are enormously diverse, ranging from 
rare earths to plastic packaging... 
from can sealing compounds to 
sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $6 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 
250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business ... thoroughly. We’d welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
Dewey and Almy Overseas Division 
Cryovac Division 
Davison Chemical Division 
Grace Chemical Division 
Hatco Chemical Division 
Polymer Chemicals Division 
Research Division 


w.r. GRACE «eco. 


7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS 
AMMONIA * UREA ¢ HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS ¢ SILICA 
GEL AND OTHER DESICCANTS ¢ SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS ° PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING * BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS °« 
NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS @ ULTRA HIGH- 
PURITY SILICON ¢ PLASTICIZERS AND SYNTHETIC 
LUBRICANT ESTERS *¢ AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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troduction were the timing and the 
sales pitch. With an eye on his com- 
petitors, Gray is somewhat evasive 
about the reasons behind the timing. 
“There was a segment of the market— 
small as it was—that looked like it 
might be profitable when it was ready. 
It was only 2%, and we weren’t look- 
ing for a share of 2%.” 

But Gray adds that growth in market 
size wasn’t the key to unlocking Salem 
from the vaults. For years the menthol 
market was pretty much the market 
for Kool cigarettes, with strong me- 
dicinal overtones to its promotion. 
Revnolds wanted to create a different 
market for menthol smokes, not simply 
take away part of Kool’s segment. 

“We were not shooting at the 
menthol market,” Gray savs, “but at 
the cigarette market. We saw a trend 
toward lightness in many areas—and if 
we could make a light, pleasant cig- 
arette, it should have an appeal.” 
¢ Winner—Salem came out in April, 
1956. Reportedly, its introduction was 
pushed up nine months to beat out 
Philip Morris’ new menthol version of 
Spuds. ‘The sales theme developed the 
notion of light, fresh, “springtime” 
smoking. ‘‘Refreshing as all outdoors,” 
sang the ads. 

Smokers poured outdoors, and the 
first vear Salem sold 2.5-billion units. 
The very next vear it passed Kool to 
hit 11-billion units and become the 
leading menthol. Last vear Salem hit 
27-illion unit sales in the face of 
strong competition from a host of new 
entrics. 


lll. Stubbed Toe 


The success of these two brands re- 
moves some of the sting from Revnolds’ 
most notable failure—the relatively poor 
showing of its non-filter king-size Cav- 
alier. Introduced in 1949, Cavalier 
never caught on. Last vear it disap- 
peared into the “all others” category of 
BUSINESS WEEK’s annual round-up. 

Reynolds officials resignedly — offer 
various reasons—which boil down to the 
fact that people just didn’t like it. 
Cavalier was a mild blend entirely of 
domestic tobaccos, what tobacco men 
call an English-tvpe cigarette. Gray 
connects the rejection of the brand with 
the pleasure principle. “People were 
just not getting the satisfaction they 
wanted to get,” an executive says, “so 
now we've got a monument to trving to 
tell people what thev ought to want.” 
¢ Learning Well—But this failure 
pointed lessons for the future that 
served well when ‘Winston came along. 
“We had had previous experience in 
bringing out a cigarette,’ Gray savs of 
the Winston period, “‘and we learned a 
lot from that. We learned that the 
public just didn’t want a too-bland ciga- 
rette. And we tried a lot of gimmicks 


in our sales promotion for Cavalier that 
we didn’t try again. We started our 
national advertising from the beginning 
instead of on a_ test-market basis. 
Finally, we learned that timing and a 
reason for a new cigarette are pretty 
important.” 

After all, Gray sums up, “Anybody 
can stub his toe, but the question is 
whether you just bruise it or knock 
your whole leg off.” 

Despite the stubbed toc, early in 
1958 Reynolds nudged ahead of Ameri- 
can ‘Tobacco for the dominant market 
share. Last year it increased its lead, 
now holds some 29.5% of the domestic 
cigarette market, to American’s 26.4%. 

Other companies have had their suc- 
cess stories. Lorillard’s Kent, for ex- 
ample, was the talk of the industry for 
several years. But last year Kent slipped. 


IV. Keys to Growth 


Close observers of Reynolds find it 
easier to describe the company’s per- 
formance than explain it. Company 
executives talk little about business 
theorv, stress the old-fashioned virtues— 
what Gray summarizes as “‘organiza- 
tion, planning and a lot of hard work.” 

Gray lays great stress on teamwork: 
“It's everybody's thinking—not some- 
body sitting on a flagpole doing it,” he 
insists. Other executives echo Gray in 
feeling that having the organization all 
in one town contributes to this. 
¢ More and Larger—Most outside ob- 
servers believe that the true explana- 
tion for Reynolds sales leadership must 
be sought in the fact that it steadily 
pours its energies simply into perform- 
ing the job most vital to any cigarette 
company—marketing its products—per- 
suading the consumer to want its 
brands, and seeing to it that these 
brands are readily available. 

It accomplishes this job through two 
major efforts—national advertising and 
its force of field salesmen. 

Characterizing these efforts, again, is 
an absence of pyrotechnics. 

One fact does stand out—Reynolds 

spends more on its national advertising 
and has a larger sales force in the field 
than any other tobacco company. 
e Ad Policy—In 1958, for example, 
Reynolds spent an estimated $44-mil- 
lion on national advertising, spread 
lavishly among just about every me- 
dium, with network TV accounting for 
$16-million, the largest share. 

The persistence of Reynolds’ adver- 
tising effort is reflected in its relation- 
ship with its ad agency, William Esty 
Co. Reynolds took on Esty in 1933. 
Grav feels that having an agency that 
is “a member of the family—argued 
with, agreed with’—contributes greatly 
to developing and holding to a con- 
sistent line of advertising. 
¢ Firing Line—To fight the battle of 
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the brands on the firing line, Reynolds 
fields a sales force of better than 1,000 
men, whose aim is to see that Reynolds 
brands are displayed as prominently as 
possible in as many outlets as possible. 
‘Today, with five times as many cigarette 
brands as 10 years ago, this job is even 
more vital. But Reynolds’ field selling 
methods have changed. 

Up to World War II, explains Pres. 
Carter, Reynolds salesmen simply tried 
to sell the retailer. Some jobbers say 
Reynolds men got the reputation of 
forcing products—often unwanted—on 
the retailer. This has changed, savs 
Carter: 

“Following the war we began to 
think more and more of the retailer’s 
problems, and developed a program of 
assistance to him in selling cigarettes.” 

Chis includes arranging merchandise 
on the shelves, seeing that items are 
fresh and in full supply, setting up dis- 
plays, and the like. In some cases, 
where permitted, Reynolds salesmen 
may even take over the retailer's ciga- 
rette shelves, stocking them with com- 
petitive brands as well as their own. 


V. The Future 


This is the support Gray savs_ his 
company can draw on in the competi- 
tive years ahead. Despite signs last year 
that some brands are settling down, 
Gray is not looking for any immediate 
letup in brand juggling. “You haven't 
seen the end of new brands,”’ he savs. 

A persistent rumor is that Revnolds 
will try another king-size to replace 
Cavalier. “It’s always possible,” says 
Carter cryptically. 

But the most potentially dangerous 
threat to cigarette sales, though abated, 
has not disappeared. This is a possible 
connection with lung cancer. Gray ad- 
mits that nothing short of a discovery 
of the cause of the disease will com- 
pletely remove this threat. 

Reynolds itself is conducting no re- 

search in this area. Like other makcrs, 
it channels funds for research through 
the Tobacco Industry Research Council. 
¢ New Plant—Gray’s most concrete re- 
sponse to a question about the future 
is to point to the new $30-million plant 
now under construction in Winston- 
Salem, which will add some 25% to 
the company’s manufacturing capacity 
when it opens in the spring of 1961. 
e Diversification—Like other tobacco 
companies, Reynolds has been trving 
to edge into diversification. A deal with 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
fell through in 1958. “We found some 
areas we couldn’t reconcile,” savs Gravy, 
“but it was all settled amicably.” 

Reynolds is now deep into making 
aluminum foil in its Archer Aluminum 
Div., which started operations in 1958. 
Meanwhile, reports Gray, “the diversi 
fication committee is active.” END 





"How do you start 2 
Pension Program 2" 


That’s a question that seems to stop 
any number of companies that would 
like to institute some sort of retirement 
program — but just don’t know quite 
how to go about it. 

To try and help, we’ve prepared 
a new booklet called “Planning an 
Employee Retirement Program.” 


Not that we’re bankers or actuaries. 
We’re not. But over the years now we've 
worked so closely with so many of 
both that we do feel comfortably fa- 
miliar with the corporate problems in- 
volved. In our opinion this booklet goes 
a long way towards providing the 
right answer for any company that 
wants it. 

The booklet begins with a brief his- 
tory of pension plans, explains their 
constantly growing importance to 
American business. 


It describes the various types to 
choose from, tells about qualifying 
them for maximum tax advantages. It 
takes up the two major methods of 
financing, has a detailed exploration of 
trusteed plans—explains the role that 
balanced portfolios can play—and the 
kind of securities that make them up. 

The booklet provides sensible ad- 
vice on long term inv esting, a clear-cut 
example of the power of dollar cost 
averaging, and time-tested sugges- 
tions on the next steps to take in set- 
ting up a sound retirement program 
of your own. 

If you’d like a copy, we'll be happy 
to mail one. No charge, of course. No 
obligation, either. Simply address— 


R. J. CHVAL 
Department SC-33 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATE O 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


—7<_ 
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BENDIX “BLASTS OFF” MISSILES INDOORS— 
FINDS NEW WAYS TO BOOST PERFORMANCE 


The fiery launching pads of Cape 
Canaveral are simulated in several 
Bendix divisions to help develop 
better missiles and satellites in the 
race for air-space supremacy. 

In the photo above, a technician 
with complex test apparatus watches 
a closed-circuit TV set which pictures 
a “‘missile’’ being fired in one of our 
laboratories. Here the problem is to 
develop better nozzles for the exhausts 
of rocket and satellite engines to 
enable them to withstand the con- 
suming, satanic heat produced by 
new types of fuels. If the nozzle 
changes shape or burns away, the 
power of the rocket engine is reduced, 
its efficiency blunted, and its mission 
perhaps unaccomplished. 

Ceramic-metallic material, which 
we successfully developed as brake- 
lining to combat severe heat in stop- 
ping military jet planes, is doing a 
fine job of standing up under the 
terrific heat of these rocket blasts— 
just as it is proving a better material 


for use in heavy-duty automotive 
clutches, where it prevents burn-out 
under heat and increases clutch life. 

And because it takes a great deal 
of money and much time to test 
missiles in actual, full-scale firings, 
Bendix has designed ingenious simu- 
lators, which accurately test many 
types of missile components. For 
example, with guidance systems 
which we build for missiles, as many 
as 200 ‘“‘ground flights” per day can 
be made and recorded on tape, to 
study the instant-by-instant per- 
formance of the systems under vary- 
ing conditions. 

Among its many other missile and 
space activities, Bendix has built and 
operates two of the three U. S. 
satellite tracking systems; is prime 


Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





A thousand diversified products 





Close-up of a simulated missile firing 
in a Bendix test laboratory. 


contractor for the Navy’s Talos and 
Eagle missiles, as well as for the Air 
Force’s project STEER. The latter is a 
world-wide radio system, which will 
mark a new era in modern communi- 
cations, by using satellites orbiting 
above the earth to relay two-way 
messages between Air Force ground 
stations and Strategic Air Command 
bombers on global missions. 








Cabalistic Labels for Textiles 


Industry fears tangles in law going into effect Mar. 3 
requiring that materials must carry a tag giving generic or 
chemical name for each major fiber component. 


The Textile Fiber Products Identifi- 
cation Act of 1958, which goes into 
effect Mar. 3, may not change the con- 
sumers’ buying habits very much. But 
it has the textile industry in something 
of a tizzy. 

Starting next month, garments and 
household textiles (including rugs) have 
to carry the generic—or chemical—de- 
scription of the fiber content, not 
simply a fiber makers’ trade name or 
such descriptive phrases as wash-and- 
wear. Thus consumers will be seeing 
labels bearing such puzzlers as moda- 
crylic, aslon, nytril, spandex, and vin- 
von. In all, there are 16 generic names 
the customers will have to figure out. 

In fact, say some retailers, the act 
designed to protect the public and end 
confusion from all the various kinds of 
fibers and blends of fibers may simply 
compound the confusion—not only for 
the consumer but for the retailer and 
his clerks. 

One big retailer, who says he is aghast 
at the prospects, complained: “It’s like 
warning the consumer—but in Chinese.” 
¢ How to Comply—Just preparing for 
compliance with the law has already 
given fits to the textile manufacturing 
industry, garment makers, and retailers. 

Basically, the trouble is caused by the 
rules and procedures and definitions 
that necessarily flow from a_ simple 
Congressional decision to protect con- 
sumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of textile fiber products. 
Though willing to go along, manufac- 
turers and retailers have doubted that 
all the trouble was worthwhile. 

What Congress did, in effect, was 
simply put all textile products under 
requirements for disclosing contents 
similar to those already imposed on 
wool and fur products. The Federal 
Trade Commission has the job of en- 
forcing the law and by last June had 
announced final rules to give the indus- 
try time to get ready for the changes. 

The law specifically applics to textile 
fibers, varns, and fabrics intended for 
use in household textiles, including ap- 
parel, accessories, draperies, floor cover- 
ings, and beddings. F’T'C has exempted 
such things as belts, suspenders, diapers, 
coated fabrics and a few others. 
¢ Carpet Snag—Carpets are covered by 
the new law. But this brings up a 
complication involving other household 
articles that contain wool. Woolen 
articles already are, by and large, labeled 
under the 194] Wool Products Label- 
ing Act. Any article that contains wool 
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will, despite the new textile act and 
even though it contains other synthetic 
fibers, be labeled under the require- 
ments of the wool labeling act, which 
differ from the new law in some techni- 
calities. 

To complicate things further, rugs, 
mats, and upholstery were specified ex- 
empted from the wool act. So, under 
the new textile labeling act, these items 
—even though they contain some wool— 
will be labeled under the 1958 rules. 

The trick is to figure out which article 
gets which kind of label. 

Technically, the retailer has the ulti- 
mate responsibility to see that his mer- 
chandise is labeled in compliance with 
the law. But fiber manufacturers, too, 
must use an invoice to identify fiber 
content of any product—whether a yarn 
or fabric—even though the product at 
that stage is not ready for use by the 
consumer. ‘lhe responsibility for at- 
taching fiber content labels on a product 
rests with the manufacturer of a finished 
product—such as a suit or dress. ‘Thus, 
evervbody in the business gets involved. 
¢ Makers’ Guarantee—If retailers sell 
articles covered by the act without 
proper labels, they are liable to FIC 
prosecution. As a_ practical matter, 
I’TC’s rules provide for the use of 
guarantees, so that the garment manu- 
facturer and the retailer who does not 
change fiber content can rely—without 
liabilitv—on a guarantee given by a varn 
or fabric manufacturer. 

The labels to be used on consumer 
articles must show the following things: 
the generic name or names and _per- 
centages (by weight) of all fibers present 
in the article in amounts of more than 
3%: the name of the manufacturer of 
the article; and if imported, the name 
of the country where the product was 
processed or manufactured. 
¢ Esoteric Terms—It’s the gencric sys- 
tem established by the F'T'C that has 
caused industry the most trouble. F’'UC, 
after conferences with the industry, set 
up the 16 names—and all the articles 
must bear one or more of these. They 
include the more common ones, such 
as ravon, acetate, nylon, rubber, and 
glass, plus more exotic ones that con- 
sumers probably have never heard of. 
Some of these undoubtedly will make 
consumers wonder whether the ITC 
and the industrv are seriously following 
Rule +—which says all required infor- 
mation on labels or invoices must be 
set out in the English language. 

Trade names and trademarks can bh 








Systems management 
competence in design, 
fabrication, structural 
construction, installation, 
operation, training, 

and maintenance of: 






1. Space surveillance 
systems 






Transportable com- 
munications systems 


3. Instrumentation, con- 
trol, and switching 
systems 





4. Telecommunications 
systems 









5. Integrated land, sea, 
and air communica- 
tions systems 
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6. Data systems 
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MANAGEMENT 
by ALPHA 
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ONE STATION 
TWO TALENTS 








1. Stations with the dual capability of tracking earth 
satellites and deep space probes are being 
engineered and constructed by Alpha Corporation 
as part of Alpha ground-based surveillance 

systems for space research, A station tells the user 
the location of the vehicle... collects and processes 
telemetered data...transmits command 
communications. Alpha integrated communications 
systems link each tracking station to a computing 
facility, providing a complete surveillance complex 
for all locative and communications functions. 


More than 600 designers, engineers, scientists, and 
constructors are teamed and oriented at 

Alpha Corporation to assume total management 
responsibility world-wide for complete projects of the 
magnitude described. These specialists select 

the most dependable equipments and services from 
industry to provide the ultimate in systems reliability. 


CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


SYSTEMS DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS, WORLD-WIDE | RICHARDSON, TEXAS | TELEPHONE DALLAS ADams 5-2391 





The primer that’s fit to be tied 


Paint a wire, dry it, tie it in a knot. 


Not a crack, chip or flake if you do the job with Glidden NU-PON primer. 
Conclusive proof that tough, flexible NU-PON is the finest foundation for product finishing. 
Glidden primers and product finishes are formulated to provide exactly the right 
protection against any set of conditions—corrosion, humidity, staining, impact, 
abrasion, heat, cold. 


Your Glidden salesman can give you full information on the best Glidden finishing 
system for your particular product or products. 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 
The Glidden Company 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION 
900 Union Commerce Building * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
In Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


No matter what your product, process 
or problem, Glidden Finishes plus 
Glidden Technical Service can provide 
the answer, 





used on labels, so long as the generic 
name also appears (as FTC menacingly 
puts it) “in immediate conjunction 
therewith and such trademark and ge- 
neric names must appear in type or 
lettering of equal size and conspicuous- 
ness.”” If it is a two-sided label, the 
front side must show clearly the words 
“fiber content on reverse side.” 
Anticipating the confusion that is 
almost certain to accompany enforce- 
ment of the law, some manufacturers 
have attempted to help the various 
parts of the textile trade understand 
what is required. 
* Booklet to Help—Du Pont, for ex- 
ample, has issued a 16-page booklet 
made up of how-to examples of labels, 
hang tags, and advertising lines that 
meet all the requirements. Du Pont 
began sending out the booklet in No- 
vember, has mailed to its entire list of 
about 30,000 cloth makers, converters, 
cutters, and big retail outlets. In addi- 
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In traditional marketing geography, 
the Memphis market looks like this . . . 


tion, it has a flip-chart presentation for 
its merchandising men. 

Du Pont’s idea is that it is big enough 
and has the staff to study and interpret 
the law for its customers. At the same 
time it hopes its help will encourage 
its customers to use du Pont trade 
names on the labels and in ads, along 
with the generic terms, which are all 
the law actually requires. Du Pont 
figures there are more than 70 trade 
names for synthetic fibers currently 
competing for recognition in the mar- 
ketplace. 

A fabric maker, West Point Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ga., shares the gen- 
eral view that the law will help pro- 
tect consumers. E. R. Lehmann, vice- 
president, says: “There are so many 
different blends and fibers today that 
the customer needs a label telling him 
exactly what he is buying. It’s a lot of 
trouble, but we're willing to go along.” 


5 
Then he adds: “Just like the income 


Zz 











tax—we may not like it, but we do it.” 
¢ Retailers Befogged—As far as the 
stores are concerned, a survey by Roth- 
child Printing Co., New York manu- 
facturer and printer of tags, pretty 
clearly showed that retailers are still 
hazy about the act. Those who are 
aware that it comes into effect Mar. 3— 
and many in the survey in New Jersey 
weren’t aware of it—are depending 
largely on the manufacturers to take 
care of the problem. 

One manufacturer, Princeton Knit- 
ting Mills, figures that retail clerks will 
be just as confused as the customer— 
and hopes that store management pro- 
vides some sort of training. 

In their advertising, retailers will 
have the guidance of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. The New York BBB has 
issued a booklet describing what it 
thinks is necessary to fit the law. In 
addition, it plans to intensify its 
daily check of fiber product advertising. 


But when you use television, 
this is the area you are selling... 


How TV Rejiggers Market Areas 


When you start to use spot television 


as your major advertising medium, 
vou are likely to find yourself clamped 
into an entirely new approach to mar- 
keting and distribution. 

With other media, your marketing 
areas were drawn by the classic con- 
siderations of regional ties to a central 
city and by such special marketing 
factors as the spotting of available dis- 
tributors and the general pattern of 
rctail outlets. ‘The market areas tended 
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to follow such political lines as the 
boundaries of states and counties. 
What you did, with this concept, 
was to decide the area that you wanted 
to attack, and then tailor your media 
approach to the boundaries that you 
found. 
¢ Range of Signal—Il’'V—for those com- 
panies that concentrate a large part 
of their over-all cost on the one me- 
dium—has completely reversed the old 
thinking. In effect, your market area 


is delimited by the range—usually 50- 
60 miles—of the TV signal itself. You 
plot the circle that the signal will reach, 
then set up your distribution to fill 
out the circle as best you can. This 
is the system now being used by such 
companies as Heublein (Mavpo hot 
cereal), Ralston Purina (Chows dog 
food), Anheuser Busch (Busch Bavarian 
beer), and even some makers of founda- 
tion garments. 

You can see the clash of the 


two 
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4000 subcontractors are represented 
re-entry vehicle “family portrait” 














didnt eng 4 years of USAF, 


_ dramatizing... 


G.E. SUBCONTRACTOR © 
re-entry vehicle 
progress 


The key to this progress has been teamwork . . . teamwork 
between General Electric’s Missile and Space Vehicle Depart- 
ment, the Ballistic Missile Division and the Ballistic Missile 
Center of the United States Air Force and the over 4000 small 
and large subcontractors alike who have helped MSVD make 
so many vital contributions to U.S. re-entry vehicle progress. 


IN 1959 ALONE, the following figures indicate the emphasis 
MSVD placed upon this important factor of subcontractor 
teamwork on Air Force projects. 

@ Over 35,000 different purchase orders were placed by MSVD 
on subcontractors in 1959. 

@ More than 25,000 of these MSVD purchases were made from 
“small” subcontractor businesses. 

@ More than $26,000,000 worth of goods and services were 
purchased by these 35,000 orders. This amount represented a 
major portion of the contract dollars received by MSVD. 

e@ And more than $13,000,000 of this $26,000,000 went to 
*“‘small’’ business firms. 

If you’d like more information about G.E.’s Missile and Space 
Vehicle Department . . . its subcontracting activities, its re- 
entry vehicle programs or about any of its space technology 
activities . . . write to Section 160-70, G.E. Missile and Space 
Vehicle Department, 3198 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





























Mr. Hilliard W. Paige, General Manager, Missile 
} and Space Vehicle Department with Air Force re- 
entry vehicles developed by MSVD. 

1. RVX-2 Re-entry/Recovery Vehicle, the largest 
ablation-type re-entry vehicle to travel full 
ICBM-range and be recovered. 

2. Flotation balloon used in recovering USAF- 
MSVD research re-entry vehicles. 

3. Recovery equipment package for RVX-2. 

4. Satellite Aeromedical Re-entry/Recovery Vehicle 
for USAF Discoverer Program. 

5. Mark-2 recoverable Data Capsule which flew in 
Thor re-entry vehicle and returned first films 
from outer space. 

6. Mark-3, an advanced operational-type re-entry 
vehicle for Atlas. 

7. RVX-1, first ablation-type re-entry vehicle to 
be recovered after full ICBM-range flight. 

8. Mark-2, first U.S. operational heat-sink re-entry 
vehicle now in use on USAF Thor and Atlas 
missiles. 

9. Typical ground support equipment developed by 
MSVD for USAF use. (A) Mark-2 prelaunch check- 
out console. (B) Mark-3 missile mating equipment. 
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Consultation To End Result— 
Peabody Gives You 
A Complete Coal Service! 


Whether you buy a carload or a 
trainload, Peabody gives YOU in- 
dividual attention every step of the 
way. Peabody’s combustion engi- 
neers will help you select modern 
coal-burning equipment or convert 
your present equipment to coal... 
determine the right coal for your 
needs and advise you in its most 
efficient use. Your coal is tailor- 
made in Peabody’s automated Proc- 
essing Plants... accurately sized, 
washed and heat dried. Company- 
owned railroads, loading docks on 
the inland waterways and major 
trunkline railways bring you on- 
time deliveries. This complete coal 
service ... the whole ball of wax... 
is yours by calling your nearest 
Peabody office. 

Get Peabody's new booklet telling the 
importance of coal to the nation’s econ- 
omy and your business. Write Dept. BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 








power for progress 
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concepts in maps (page 87) of the ter- 
ritory centering around Memphis, 
Tenn. Classically, the Memphis mar- 
keting area—as defined by that Bible 
of the trade, the Budget Bureau’s 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas—takes in the city and surround- 
ing Shelby County. Other, more liberal 
measures, include a handful of counties 
in Western ‘Tennessee, for which 
Memphis is the urban center. 

But with TV, the marketing area 
changes immensely, pressing out to the 
limits of the T'V signal and so taking 
in an increased slice of western ‘len- 
nessee, along with northern Mississippi, 


and—hopping across the Mississippi 
River—a chunk of Arkansas and the 
“bootheel” of Missouri. If a TV ad- 


vertiser were to confine his distribution 
to the old marketing area, he would 
be paying for a very high percentage 
of waste signals. 
¢ Trick Names—The ‘I'V marketing 
approach is already being pushed by two 
of the larger broadcasting chains with 
new names: Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. calls it Megatown, Corinthian 
Broadcasting Co. calls it Tele-Urbia. 
Anheuser Busch’s experience offers a 
good case history of the method of 
letting TV range determine distribution. 
The advertising manager for regional 
brands, Walter Reisinger, describes the 
process: “In the early stages we opened 
our new markets by states alwavs 
by geographical boundaries. We opened 
all the wholesaler areas within cach 
state, regardless of volume potential. 
And each wholesaler’s territory 
looked on as an individual marketing 
area. We tried to supply cach of these 
wholesalers with advertising originating 
within his area.” 
¢ Chance Discovery—Anhcuser changed 
all this as a result of a happv accident. 
It was trying to make sure that each 
wholesaler would get advertising sup- 
port originating within his area in fixed 
proportion to the volume he sold. In 
the quest for this cost information, 


Was 


Anheuser learned that while its TV 
advertising might originate from a 


particular wholesaler’s — territory, _ it 
hardly conformed to his boundaries. 
Notes Reisinger, “When we were ad 
vertising on television in Rock Island, 
Ill., we were getting solid coverage of 
Davenport, Iowa, and several adjacent 
counties .. . but we had no distribution 
there, because Iowa as a state had not 
vet been opened. Conversely, when we 
carried distribution bevond the range 
of a television station we were using, 
we found that adequate advertising pres- 
sure was simply not available.” 

At this point Anheuser huddled with 
its agency, Gardner Advertising Co., and 
decided to pattern its distribution ac- 
cording to “Media Coverage Areas.” 
Henceforth it ignored boundaries, in- 
stead defined and opened markets ac 


cording to television coverage. It also 
junked its preoccupation with the ques- 
tion of where advertising originates. 
Says Reisinger: “The critical factor is 
where do advertising impressions go?” 
He reports a gain of two to five times 
in advertising efficiency for the same 
amount of money. 

Heublein Vice-Pres. Edward Gerbic 
agrees. “Our markets for Maypo arc 
pretty clearly defined by the range of 
good TV reception. There would be no 
use even putting it on the grocers’ 
shelves in most where our TV 
messages don’t reach.” 
¢ Limitations—The television coverage 
approach has a number of limitations. 
It probably works only with those 
products for which television advertis- 
ing represents a major element of over- 
all cost. And its most dramatic savings 
can be realized with products sold re- 
gionally or in spot markets. However, 
it is notable that some nationally 
tributed consumer package goods com- 
panies now have their market areas 
defined in terms of TV coverage. 

There is another difficultv for the 
I'V concept: Powerful retail outlets may 
demand distribution according to their 
own marketing patterns. 

Spread of the TV approach has been 
hindered by its lack of market research 
data. In recent vears, A. C. Nielsen 
Co. has been refining data developing 
basic coverage information for ‘I’V sta- 
tions. But while this delimits the area 
covered by a particular station, market 
researchers still need a translation of 
demographic data into terms of tele- 
vision coverage areas. Such information 
is available only in breakdowns that 
follow political boundaries. 

e Varying Tastes—So far, patterning 
markets after TV 


areas 


1 
cis- 


coverage seems to 


be making a virtue of necessity. You 
get the feeling that Anheuser Busch 


would have been happier if ‘T'V signals 
had pinpointed on its preconceived 
market areas. Looking at the Memphis 
market example again, there may be 
some drawbacks in treating it 
homogeneous unit. Presumably, 
gram preferences may vary within the 
coverage area, diminishing the efficiency 
of commercials. Differing taste and 
competition patterns may exist within 
a coverage which would make 
specialized coverage desirabl« 

Promoters of the ‘Tele-Urbia and 
Megatown ideas think they have the 
answer to these objections. They 
tend that T'V is actually becoming the 
orienting force for social and economic 
leadership with a given idea. Melvin 
Goldberg, research director for Wes 
tinghouse Broadcasting, says that rv, 
abetted by the mobility of local popu- 
lations, will make central broadcasting 
citics the real influence capitals of the 
areas inside the circle of the TV sig- 
nal’s reach. END 
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have you seen all that’s new 
in gleaming stainless steel? 


| 
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Now, leading department stores 
everywhere are showing gleaming, 
carefree Stainless Steel in new and 
exciting displays. See these shining 


examples of Stainless Steel 


kitchenware, tableware, utensils 
and appliances to make your 
living easier. McLouth Steel 


Corporation, Detroit 17, Michigan 


McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 
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OPPON ENTS sit morosely as bill passes last obstacle in legislature. Left, Sen. 
Ulysses Grant Byers, Republican; right, Sen. Frank Bassett, Democrat. 























DELAYING TACTICS are planned by anti-tax senators from both parties: Byers, H. Nick 
Johnson (R), Bassett, J. R. Hamilton (D), and Scott Miller, Jr. (R). 














FUTILE SPEECH, assailing tax as harmful to industry, is made by Miller. 
sales tax opponents in the Senate gave up without using all their allotted time. 
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In the end, 

























































































Kentucky Joins Sales Tax States 


The men in these pictures are the 
cast of a play rarely performed in state 
capitals nowadays—the passage of a gen- 
eral sales tax. ‘The scene: Kentucky, 
the 35th state to adopt such a tax. The 
time: early this month. The tax: 3% 
on practically all sales and services. 

As the table on page 94 shows, most 
of the other 34 states that have sales 
taxes put them into effect in the depth 
of the Depression. Only nine states 
adopted them since World War II. Ex- 
cept for Pennsylvania’s reimposition in 
1956 of a tax allowed to lapse in the 
previous year, Nevada’s adoption of a 
sales tax in 1955 was the most recent 
before Kentucky acted. 

In 30 of the 34 states prior to Ken- 
tucky, the sales or gross receipts tax 
is the single greatest source of revenue. 
Yet the resistance to such a tax in the 
remaining states has been powerful. 
¢ Unlikely Candidate—The subject 
often comes up in the states without a 
sales tax—Virginia and Massachusetts 
have been considering it this year. And 
there has been talk of a sales tax in New 
Jersey and ‘Texas, for example. But of 
all these states, Kentucky would have 
been rated, until a year or so ago, as 
the least likely to take a sales tax pro 
posal seriously. 

Until then, advocacy of a sales tax 
in Kentucky was tantamount to political 
suicide. The regime of Ruby Lafoon 
imposed. a retail sales tax 26 vears ago, 
and Albert Benjamin “Happy” Chand 
ler seized the issue to landslide into 
the govermor’s chair and control of the 
state Democratic machine. He imme 


diately got the tax repealed. Chand 
ler remained a vocal foe of a sales 


tax even after he himself opened the 
door to it again last year. Yet when 
the showdown came in the legislature 
a few weeks ago, the tax went through 
with votes to spare, and its supporters 
haven’t been struck politically dead. 


l. Tempting Tax 


In the past 25 years Kentucky’s need, 
always great, has continued despite gen- 
eral prosperity in the U.S. 

In 63 of Kentucky’s 120 counties, 
per capita income is below $1,000 a 
year, compared with a national average 
of more than $2,000. The mountain 
counties of eastern Kentucky are par 
ticularly poverty-stricken. In some of 
these counties, half the population lives 
on government surplus food; the num- 
ber of jobs continues declining, vet the 
birth rate is among the highest in the 
country. In Leslie County, for example, 
there are 1,141 children under 5 for 
each 1,000 females of child-bearing age 
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FLOOR LEADER James C. Ware calls 
for prompt passage in Senate, a foregone 
conclusion after easy victory in House. 


LIEUT. GOV. W. W. WYATT, in chair, 
with House Floor Leader 'T. L. Ray and House. 
Speaker H. K. Lowman during Senate debate. 


PROPONENTS of sales tax far 


outnumbered the opposition (pictured 
on facing page). On this side of the 
issue were state executives and influ- 
ential organizations, as well as a wide 
majority of the Kentucky General Ac- 
sembly. 


DURING LULL in debate, Wyatt talks 
with Democratic Sen. Burnis Martin. When 
it came to a vote, Martin said “Aye.” 


GOV. BERT COMBS, center, and Lieut. Gov. Wyatt, second from left, talk with House Speaker Lowman, floor leaders Ware and Ray. 





(20 to ++), compared with a national 
ratio of 480. 

More than 20 counties have no doc- 

tors, no hospitals. Roads are sketchy. 
Illiteracy is high, combining with 
chronic health deficiencies to give Ken- 
tucky currently a draft rejection rate of 
more than 40%. 
e Tax Yield—Ever since the Depres- 
sion, when nothing could be done 
about these conditions, Kentucky has 
been growing in realization that it 
could not provide roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, and job-providing industries so 
long as it continued to rely on its old 
tax structure. 

In fiscal 1959, the state got 29% of 
its taxes from individual and corporation 
income taxes, its most important source. 
The same poverty that intensified the 
need for more spending by the state was 
the force that kept the income tax from 
producing more revenue. In the end, 
it was no longer possible to resist the 
temptation of the sales tax. 

In a sense, Kentucky still has many 
of the same problems that led 25 states 
to adopt the sales tax during the De- 
pression. Like them, it needs a tax 
that is collectible year-round, that is 
relatively easy to administer, that isn’t 
tied too closely to the prosperity of its 
people. The income tax is based on a 
person’s ability to pay; the sales tax on 
his inability to escape. 

The broad impact of a sales tax, 
often said to hit hardest the people 
who can least afford it, has been the 
big talking point of its opponents, 
particularly organized labor. Yet, as 
the table shows, states that have the 
tax are steadily broadening its base 
and raising the rate. Last year, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington raised their 
rates to 4%, highest in the U.S. 
¢ Fmitful Method—In fiscal 1959, 
only 33 states levied sales taxes (Hawaii, 
the 34th, wasn’t a state in that vear), 
vet general sales and gross receipts 
taxes accounted for 23.3% of all taxes 
collected by all states. The next high- 
est tax yield came from motor fuel 
sales taxes, 19.3%, with personal in- 
come taxes (imposed by 32 states) next 
tt 11.2%. 

In 29 of the 33 states that fiscal 
vear—with Hawaii, it’s now 30 out of 
34 states—the sales tax was the largest 
single source of tax revenue, ranging 
up to 57.6% of the total in Washing- 
ton. Prime sources of tax money in 
the other four were minerals severance 
tax in Louisiana, income taxes in Marv- 
land and North Carolina, and the gaso- 
line tax in Oklahoma. 


ll. Ambitious Plans 


So many ambitious programs have 


been set in motion at the current 
ession of the Kentucky General As- 
embly that this period is being com- 
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General Sales and Gross Receipts Taxes: 
Prime tax source 


Ala, 
Ariz. 
Ark, 
Cal. 
Col, 


Conn. 
Fla. 
Ga. 
Hawaii 


il. 
Ind. 


lowa 


Kan, 


La. 
Me, 


Md. 
Mich, 


Miss. 
Mo. 
Nev. 


N. M, 
N. C, 
N. D. 


Ohio 
Okla, 
Pa. 
ag 3 


S.C, 
s.D. 


Tenn, 


Utah 
Wash, 
W.Va. 


Wyo. 


*Gross receipts tax. West Virginia adopted retail tax in 1934, Washington in 1935 
Fé Gross Income tax 


YEAR 
FIRST 


ADOPTED 


1936 
1933 
1937 
1933 
1935 


1947 
1949 
1951 
1935 
1933 


1933 
1933 


1937 


1936 
1951 


1935 
1933 


1930 
1934 
1955 


1933 
1933 
1935 


1933 
1933 
1953 
1947 


1951 
1935 


1947 


1933 
1933* 
1921* 


1935 


tFood exempt 
Data: Census Bureau, Commerce Clearing House, Federation of Tax Administrators, BUSINESS WEEK. 


pared with the first 100 davs of the 
New Deal. 

Happy Chandler himself, elected in 
his comeback campaign in 1955, set 
the new trend. Though he still flailed 


1959: 
1959: 
1957: 
1959: 
1959: 


1959: 
1959: 


MOST RECENT CHANGE 


Broadened base ..... 
Raised rate from 2% .. 
Raised rate from 2% .. 
Broadened base ..... 
Broadened base ..... 


Broadened base ..... 
Broadened base ..... 


None since adoption ....... 


1957: 


1959: 
1957: 


1957: 


1958: 


1948: 
1959: 


1958: 
1959: 


1958: 
1959: 
None 


1959: 
1957: 
1959: 


1959: 
1959: 
1959: 
1959: 


1959: 
1955: 


1957: 


1959: 
1959: 
1959: 


1959: 


Raised rate 
from 242% .. 


Raised rate from 212% 


Raised rate for 
some categories ..... 


Reduced rate 
er 


Raised rate from 2% .. 


Broadened base ..... 
Broadened base ..... 


Raised rate from 2% .. 


Court overthrew raise 
in use tax 


Broadened base ..... 
Adopted use tax ..... 
since adoption ....... 


Narrowed base ...... 
Broadened base ..... 


Continued tax 
Ger 2 YOGIS ..ccccccce 


Broadened base ..... 
Narrowed base . 


Raised rate from 3% .. 


Continued temporary 
1% increase 


Broadened base ..... 


Temporarily raised 
rate to 3% 


Shifted legal burden 
for tax to dealers ..... 


Broadened base ..... 
Raised rate from 313 % 


Raised rates on gross 
receipts tax 


Broadened base 


at the 
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or 30 states 


CURRENT 
RATE 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% Tt 
2% 
3%T 
3%t 
3% 


32% 
3% 


Ya Yo# 
2% 
22 % 
2% 
3% Tt 
3%7T 
3% 
3% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
3% fT 
2% 
3% Tf 
2% 


4% 


3%T 
3% 


2% 


3% 


2% 
4% 


2% 
2% 


Kentucky. 
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SHARE OF 
TOTAL TAX 
COLLECTIONS 
31.7% 
32.9% 
33.8 % 
35.0% 
26.9 % 


32.1% 
31.4% 
39.5 % 













50.8 % 
41.5% 


46.1% 
30.6 % 
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19.5 % 
30.2% 


17.6% 











39.7 % 
36.3% 
36.3 % 
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37.2% 
20.4% 





27.4% 
31.5% 
21.4% 


24.2% 


27.9% 
30.0% 


30.8 % ¥ 


35.0% 
30.9 % 
57.6% 


49.1% 
28.7 % 


at the idea of a sales tax, he put mor 
state money into schools and_ public 
health, including a new medical school 
University of 
rammed through a 
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How to Impress a Cake Face 


Mouth-watering real is what a picture 
must be to impress a young cake face. 
Today, more and more true to life 
printed impressions are made at high 
press speeds... unaffected by extreme 
heat, cold and humidity. 


Dayton Rubber, which created syn- 
thetic rubber printing rollers to solve 
specific problems, follows with rollers 
made of Daycollan*, an improved ure- 
thane. Daycollan rollers deliver top 
quality the year ’round... operate 








longer, more economically ... are not 
bothered by temperature or humidity. 


Headquarters for New Ideas has 
created hundreds of new products and 
processes for almost all industries. Per- 
haps they could solve a particular prob- 
lem for you right now. Write or call 
today. Executive Offices: The Dayton 
Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 

Free: Inspiring booklet about Dayton 
Rubber— Headquarters for New Ideas. 
Profitable reading. Write for it today. 


= =] PRINTING 
== et? ROLLERS 


PRODUCTS OF THE DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY 


A 
ee FOR NEW IDEAS 


Divisions: American Latex Products Corp.; Cadillac Plastic and Chemical Co.; Dayton Industrial 
Products Co.; Hardman Tool & Engineering Co.; Strato-Safety Equipment Corp. 


Products: Tires, V-Belts, Hose, Textile Machinery Parts, Printers Rollers, Molded Rubber Prod- 


ucts, Pillows, Mattresses, Cushioning, Plastic Shapes, Aircraft Seating, Missile Parts, Urethanes 


*Registered Trade Mark 








WE 
“GO TO PRESS” 
A MILLION 
TIMES A DAY 


by 
™ C. M. Christie 
President, The 
Dayton Rubber 
Company 

















The roar of high speed presses is ; 
dramatic sound that bears a specia 
significance for us at Dayton Rub 
ber. Our revolutionary syntheti( 
printing rollers played a singularl: 
important part in making it possible 
Now, we “go to press” around th: 
world a million times a day. Her 
in America alone, Dayco Syntheti: 
Rubber and Daycollan Rollers serv: 
the largest national publications anc 
newspapers, as well as countles 
commercial printing houses. 

























Other Developments 


Headquarters for New Ideas als 
developed unique offset blankets 
mechanical color separators an 
fountain dividers now giving supe 
rior service to a great part of th 
printing industry ...as well as spe 
cial blankets and rollers for printin; 
on metals in steel mills and othe 
industrial plants. 

Developments from HNI are ii 
hundreds of products produced fo 
almost every field of industry. W 
may be able to help you, too. W 
are constantly finding new and im 
proved applications for rubber an 
synthetics in the Power Transmis 
sion, Transportation, Cushioning 
and Aircraft Seating fields, to men 
tion but a few. 


Write Me Direct 


Whatever your product or proces 
problems, chances are you'll fin 
a unique solution at HNI. If you’r 
trying to improve a present product 
or develop a new one, I'd like t 
hear from you and have our peop! 
“go to press” with yours on a tean 
effort of mutual profit. 


President 


The Dayton Rubber Compan. 





Some Copying 
Machines are 
Good for 
Copying 
Letters, etc. 





No paperwork machine on the market 
today—now over 100 different types—can 
match Copyflex for business systems. 


With Copyflex, you reproduce all docu- 
ments in systematized paperwork—order- 
invoice, purchasing-receiving, account- 
ing, etc.—from one original form. Copyflex 
flexibility lets you add, block out, or change 
information on the original form when- 
ever desired, make copies of the revised or 
changed form or any part of it as desired. 
Best of all for business systems, Copyflex 
copies cost only 1¢ each for materials. 


CALL THE BRUNING MAN, He’s your 
paperwork expert— backed by a company with 
over 60 years’ experience. He’s located in prin- 
cipal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


(BRUNING) 
Copytlex’ 


Charles Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 2-D 

1800 - thet "Ra., mt. Prospect, Ilinois 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 

(] Please send me information on Copyflex 
for Business. 

([] Please arrange for a Bruning Man to con- 




















tact me. 
Name Title 
c ad 7 
Address 
City County State 
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the income tax, slapped new produc- 
tion taxes on the big distillers. To 
finance highways, he won approval of 

1 $100-million bond issue. 

In most areas, though, the effect of 
Chandler’s 1956-59 program was hardly 
more noticeable than the ripples from 
a pebble tossed into a choppy. sea. 
There were still more than 1,000 one- 
room schools in the state, many so 
inaccessible in winter that teachers and 
children could reach them only by mule 
or by Jeep. ‘leacher salaries in the state 
averaged less than $3,400, compared 
with a national average of $5,025 
¢ Opening the Door—To keep his im- 
provement program going, Chandler 
had to depend on Republican votes 
in the 1958 legislature—his Democratic 
supporters were turning cool. Most of 
the Republican legislators come from 
the mountain counties that have long 
clamored for a veterans’ bonus, and they 
agreed to help Chandler for nothing less 
than his backing of a bonus. 

Chandler thus opened the door to 
the tax he long had fought. He agreed 
to support a bonus to be paid out of 
a retail sales tax. Last November, a 
torrent of votes from the mountains car- 
ried the bonus referendum. It also 
elected Bert Combs, a mountain man, 
as governor and Wilson W. Wyatt, for- 
mer Louisville mavor and federal hous- 
ing expediter, as lieutenant governor. 

Combs and Wyatt had soundly 
beaten the Chandler faction in the 
Democratic primary, so all that  re- 
mained for them to do on election 
day was to win by the biggest Demo- 
cratic margin in Kentuckv history. 
¢ Combs’ Program—When the legisla- 
ture convened on Jan. 5, Gov. Combs 
called for prompt payment of the 
veterans’ bonus (which was being tested 
in the courts). A 1% sales tax would 
have been more than enough to cover 
the bonus, but Combs called for a 3% 
sales tax. 

During his campaign, Combs had 
made costly commitments, such as his 
pledge to raise teacher salaries to the 
national average within four vears. He 
also urged expansion of agricultural de- 
velopment, conservation, medical sub- 
sidies for the poor. 


lll. Legislative Struggle 


The legislature, like that of most 
states, is dominated by lawyers and 
small businessmen from rural regions. 
Urban counties, which have most oppo- 
sition to sales taxes, have 50% of Ken- 
tucky’s population but only 40% of the 
House seats, 37% of the Senate seats. 

After a run home to sense public 
reaction to Combs’ speech, the legisla- 
tors came back to Frankfort agreed that 
the 3% sales tax was inevitable but that 
it would have to be coupled with sub- 
stantial income tax relief. 


This plea was backed by Lieut. Gov. 
Wyatt, whose job in the new adminis- 
tration includes bringing industry to 
Kentucky, so Combs consented to a 
40% cut in income tax revenues—$20- 
million. Sales tax yield is estimated at 
$80-million. 
¢ Opposition Fades—In recent years, 
the sales tax had gained the backing of 
the state’s most potent lobbies, includ- 
ing school interests, the state chamber 
of commerce, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and the Associated Industries of 
Kentucky. 

At a House public hearing on Jan. 27, 
opposition to the sales tax showed its 
weakness. The Retail Merchants Assn. 
didn’t even send a speaker. The only 
hostile witness was Sam Ezelle, head 
of the Kentucky AFL-CIO, and he was 
resigned to defeat. 

“There is no more chance of stopping 
this tax than there is of stopping a tidal 
wave with a pingpong paddle,” he testi- 
fied. 

Organized labor had fact painted 
itself into a corner on this issue. It had 
backed Combs during the primary and 
election campaigns, on the strength of 
promises he had made; if it bucked him 
now, he could have considered himself 
released from his commitments to labor. 
¢ Relaxing the Bite—Others who spoke 
at the hearing were primarily business- 
men who sought exemption of certain 
items from the sales tax. They won a 
svmpathetic hearing—both executive 
and legislative branches of government 
are eager to attract new payrolls to the 
state. So a substitute bill was written 
overnight. 

(he new bill included exemptions 

from the tax for the machinery for new 
or expanded plants (but not for re- 
placements), locomotive fuels and the 
materials used in railroad repair shops, 
industrial electricity, coal, and natural 
gas, and such farm necessities as feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and breeding stock. To 
offset these concessions, a use tax was 
added to apply to construction machin- 
cry and parts brought into the state. 
e Passage Quiet—The tax package 
rolled through the House by a lopsided 
84 to 9 vote, after a two-hour debate 
in which opposition was_ half-hearted. 
During the Senate routine, the indus- 
try lobby made a final try for more con- 
cessions, but Combs drew the line. If 
any concessions were made, he said, the 
first would be to exempt food, as nine 
states do, rather than replacement ma- 
chinery or thoroughbred horses, as the 
lobbies were asking. 

The Senate passed the tax bill by 
28 to 8 vote following debate in which 
opponents didn’t even bother to use up 
all their allotted time. 


IV. Spending the Money 
Now that the state sales tax is law, 
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The Arithmetic of Materials Handling 








in 


Fuller Airveyor unloads wood flour to two forty-five foot silos. 
Second Airveyor system reclaims material 360 feet to processing. 


General Electric Changes From Bags to Airveyor 
--- Cuts Handling Costs 60% 


As part of a program to increase plastics production and 
reduce operating costs at its Pittsfield, Mass. plant, 
General Electric Company called in Fuller engineers to 
design systems for handling wood flour in bulk. 


Wood flour—used as a filler in phenolic molding com- 
pounds—was being handled in 75 and 100-pound bags. 
Unloading one carload of bags required 16 manhours. 
Bags were loaded on dollies and wheeled to a distant 
elevator. 

SAFETY FIRST—The two pneumatic Airveyor® ma- 
terials handling systems, engineered and manufactured 
by Fuller Company, were installed by its parent com- 
pany, General American Transportation Corp., provid- 
ing undivided responsibility. This installation resulted 
in a 60% saving in handling costs! The two systems 


Fuller 


.... pioneers in harnessing’ AIR 





are handled by one full-time and one part-time opera- 
tor. Manhours to unload one car have been reduced 
from sixteen to six! 


In addition, all equipment is designed to conform to 
strict safety specifications set down by G-E engineers. 


FLOW YOUR MATERIALS—The Airveyor is a system 
that flows your material through sealed pipes. It’s 
fast, safe, and self-contained. The pipes can be placed 
close to ceilings, run underground or through walls. 


Whether you process wood flour—or other dry granular 
materials—look into the many economies of Airveyor 
conveying. Write today for interesting, detailed 
literature on Airveyor and other Fuller pneumatic 
materials handling systems, 


FULLER COMPANY 


180 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Gubsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 








UNIFORMS IN 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





17-page encyclopedia 
of UNIFORMS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


® Packed with money-saving 
fabric information 


® Over 15 fabric swatches 


@11 valuable comparison 
charts 


® Actual case histories 


Here are two companies that saved 
money with the valuable information 
you'll read in this book: 

8 a national vending company saved 
$20,000 annually merely by changing 
to uniform fabrics recommended in 
this book! 

s a Boston dairy cut its operating 
budget drastically by changing to uni- 
forms with 3 times longer wear recom- 


mended in this book! 


You, too, can save money—and time 
with this handy FREE book. For 
instance, do you know: 
Which fabric launders most easily? 
Which fabric wears longest? 
Write today for answers— fill out coupon below! 
= ee eo 


§ = Mail this coupon to: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Uniforms, Centre Rd. Bldg., 31J1 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Name 
Address 








City. 
Al 


Zone___ State. 





REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER NG ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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after a generation of throwing fright 
into Kentucky politicians, it will be a 
tremendous financial boon to the state 
government. At 3%, its vield is esti- 
mated at $80-million. After deducting 
the $20-million cut in the income tax, 
the state will net $60-million a vear, a 
very sizable sum for the state. 

To appreciate how much that helps, 
one cannot simply consider the fact 
that Kentucky's budget for the current 
biennium amounts to $685-million. 
You must deduct special funds and 
federal grants from that. For general 
government, the budget amounts to 
only about $140-million a vear. Con- 
sequently, a $60-million increase, boost- 
ing the figure beyond $200-million, 
comes to more than 40%. 

e Where It Goes—lrom both the 
added sales tax revenue and the gain in 
other tax collections that comes with 
normal growth, education will get $50- 
million to carry out Combs’ campaign 
promises. Its share of the general fund, 
now 63%, will become bigger. 

The bonus itself will take 
$15-million. 

Combs plans to spend a similar figure 
for other purposes. Among these, in- 
dustrial development rates a high pri- 


nother 


ority. The Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment will be expanded. Taking a cue 
from North Carolina’s Research ‘Tri- 
angle, Kentucky plans to establish an 
agricultural and industrial research cen- 
ter at the state university. The state also 
will launch a national advertising cam- 
paign and a $12-million geological map- 
ping project. 

In addition, Combs is thinking of a 

large highway program—including roads 
to improve eastern Kentucky's access to 
the rest of the state—for which he will 
ask another $100-million bond issue. He 
also plans bigger capital outlays for state 
parks, colleges, mental hospitals, and 
health centers. 
e Set to Grow—I'or ambitions such as 
these, Kentucky's treasury now should 
be in better shape. The state has had 
surpluses for the past 20 years, to be 
sure, but it has not had the kind of 
money it needed to expand its activities. 
That’s the role of the sales tax. With a 
combination of broad- and narrow-based 
state taxes, Kentucky will be better able 
to care for its people. And what taxes 
alone can’t accomplish, Lieut. Gov. 
Wyatt hopes to achieve in his job of 
industry scout—bringing in new pavrolls 
to support the economy. 


New Taxes Take Mere Nibble 


Thanks to prosperity and the flurry of measures passed 
in 1959, legislatures are imposing only a few new state levies 
this year. Most controversial are the sales tax bills, with 


Kentucky’s already O.K.'d. 


Kentucky’s general sales tax was the 
first major revenue measure passed by a 
state legislature this vear. ‘This week, it 
looked as if there would be few others. 

The scarcity of major tax proposals 
can be generally attributed to several 
factors: 

e This is an even-numbered vear 
—an off season for states to do legis 
lative business. Only 21 states convene 
their lawmakers in regular session this 
year. Three of them—Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, and Virginia—hold sessions only 
in even years; the rest at least hold 
budget sessions in even years. 

e This is a Presidential clection 
year. State politicians tend to fear that 
proposals of new or higher taxes might 
hurt the White House chances of a 
favorite candidate. 

e There is less need for new taxes 
as a result of general prosperity and 
the numerous new levies voted in 1959. 
Total state tax collections rose 2.7% 
from fiscal 1957 to 1958 and 6.1% 
from fiscal 1958 to 1959, but this vear’s 
increase will almost certainly be even 
bigger, according to a BUSINESS WEEK 
survey of state tax collectors. Among 


the leading gainers: Arizona, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, and Nevada. 
e Sales Tax Debates—In this vear's 
skimpy batch of proposals, the most 
significant have been those for a gen- 
eral sales tax in Kentucky, Massa 
chusetts, and Virginia. At midweek, 
it was questionable whether, like Ken- 
tucky, the other two states would adopt 
the tax. Neither had a reason so com- 
pelling as Kentucky's veterans bonus. 

In Massachusetts, it was Gov. Foster 
l‘urcolo’s third try to push a sales tax 
through the legislature. ‘This time, he 
was attempting to improve his luck by 
promising to turn the entire 3% take 
over to municipalities. Local govern 
ments in Massachusetts now get about 
$200-million from the state; Gov. 
Furcolo estimates the sales impost 
would give them another $125-million. 

Furcolo’s pitch is that the sales tax 
would enable cities and towns to cut 
their property tax rates—gencrally te- 
garded as high. The state would beneht 
by not having to scratch up funds from 
other sources to aid the cities. 

Labor, stronger in Massachusetts 
than in less industrialized Kentucky 
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ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
BUSINESS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


“CATCH THAT DRIVER!’’ 


YOU’RE NEVER 
OUT-OF-TOUCH WITH 
2-WAY RADIO! 


Stop losing those last-minute ‘“‘rush’’ orders because you 
can’t get your driver! With 2-way radio equipped trucks 
your drivers are always as close to you as your desk micro- 
phone. Thanks to new FCGrrulings virtually every business 
can now enjoy the money-saving advantages of RCA 
2-Way Radio. Your RCA representative will be glad to 
show you why dollar for dollar, feature for feature, RCA 
mobile equipment is today’s greatest 2-way radio value. 
Write today for information on profit-making RCA 2-Way 
Radio for your business. RCA Dept. DC-26, Building 
15-1, Camden, N.J. 


RCA 2-WAY RADIO 


RCA’S FIRST 





NAME IS RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
— COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Can depreciation 
be measured 
accurately? 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


Since depreciation contributes im- 
portantly to “‘cash flow” and to the 
fund for replacement and moderniza- 
tion, depreciation accounting is gain- 
ing the close attention of more and 
more firms. What, then, can be done 
to assure proper deductions for tax 
purposes and for financial ac- 
counting? 


—Three important steps— 
First, establish the depreciation base 
—the amount of money to be recov- 
ered through depreciation allow- 
ances. With adequate property rec- 
ords this is not a matter of conjecture 
but a fact capable of substantiation. 

Second, establish the rate of recov- 
ery. Through analysis and classifica- 
tion of accounts, the property can be 
controlled by items or by classifica- 
tions having similar life character- 
istics. With this information, there 
is no need to guess what proportions 
of the assets have short or long lives, 
or what proportions are new or old. 
These are facts which may be demon- 
strated by adequate records. 


—Eliminates guesswork— 
The third step is the determination 
of probable remaining useful lives. 
Such can seldom be made with any 
degree of accuracy on an over-all ac- 
count basis but, if analyzed through 
the consideration of individual items 
or groups of assets, the problem is 
brought into focus. The results be- 
come more realistic and more sup- 
portable. Tax regulations wisely per- 
mit the taxpayer to re-examine the 
remaining life estimates at the end 
of any taxable period in the light of 


100 [Ps gions 


changing conditions and to make 
such adjustments as may seem war- 
ranted. 

With property records established 
and maintained on this basis, much, 
if not most, of the guesswork is elim- 
inated from depreciation accounting. 

x * * 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up-to- 
date, authoritative information about the 
existence, cost or current value of assets... 
and the adequacy of depreciation provisions. 
Conclusions are reached only after careful 
consideration of all factual data. An Ameri- 
can Appraisal report represents more than 
60 years of experience in the field of 
valuation for purposes of insurance, ac- 
counting, taxes, property control and cor- 
porate financing. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Louis 
New York 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City 
Baltimore Cleveland los Angeles 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Washington 


Subsidiary: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


—----------------4 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, please send me 
your booklet No. 501, “Depreciation in 
Our Present Economy.” 
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and Virginia, is opposing the tax on 
the old ideological ground that it’s 
unfair to the poor. “I am taken back 
to 1936 by the debates,” remarked 
State Budget Commissioner Kermit C, 
Morrissey. 
e Integration Feud—The debate in Vir- 
ginia is also a fight for control of the 
Democratic Party. Gov. J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., has proposed the sales tax, 
but he faces opposition from backers 
of the ‘“‘massive resistance” line on 
school integration because of his more 
moderate position on the subject. 
Gov. Almond estimated the 3% sales 
tax would net Virginia $62-million 
in new money to meet growing costs 
of state government and a _ backlog of 
demand for capital investment. To 
make the tax acceptable, the governor 
las suggested cutting the state income 
tax by increasing exemptions. ‘lo im- 
prove Virginia’s attractions to busi 
ness, he wants to abandon the present 
method of figuring the corporation in- 
come tax in favor of the so-called three- 
factor Massachusetts formula, which 
bases the tax on property, pavroll, and 
sales. Like Furcolo, Almond proposed 
to let local governments have some 
of the sales tax money, but he opposed 
fixing a ratio. 
¢ Other Steps—Elsewhere, tax propo- 
sals met various fates. ‘The new state 
of Alaska, up against the expense of 
self-government, faced possible hikes 
in excises on vehicle and marine motor 
fuels. ‘To finance highways, Vermont 
voted a 2% excise on motor vehicle 
sales. Georgia adopted income tax with- 
holding. But West Virginia’s Demo- 
catic legislature adjourned without act- 
ing on Republican Goy. Cecil H. Un- 
derwood’s proposal to raise the sales tax 
from 2% to 3%. And in Kansas, where 
the GOP legislature upped the sales tax 
in 1958 over the veto of Democratic 
Gov. George Docking, the lawmakers 
rejected his idea of cutting the rate. 
Last year’s tax boosts made it pos 
sible for some governors to present 
balanced budgets, with chances for 
slight surpluses. New York’s Nelson 
A. Rockefeller offered some relief to 
New Jersev and Connecticut residents 
who work in New York and pay New 
York taxcs—and proposed a few con 
cessions to New York residents. too. 
California’s Edmund G. Brown ad- 
vocated using a surplus for capital out- 
Michigan's 


lays to avoid borrowing. 
G. Mennen Williams, worn from last 
vear’s bitter fight with Republicans over 
tax bills, was content to submit a bal- 
anced budget with no new tax proposals. 
Eventually, he asserted, Michigan must 


find a long-range solution to avoid 
periodic shortages in its general fund. 
Voters may have their say in November 
if the legislature puts on the ballot a 
constitutional amendment to up the 
sales tax to 4%. END 
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The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company Youngstown, Ohi 


L\oungstown 


-growing force in steel! 














STEEL is a business of men. Strong men with big jobs to do. Over 
31,000 men and women work Youngstown’s mines, ships and furnaces. 
At historic Brier Hill or Struthers, the massive Campbell Works; at 
bustling Indiana Harbor or South Chicago or the Hubbard Works, 
they man 39 mills to make sheet, pipe, conduit, bars, tin plate, alloy 
and Yoloy steels. Youngstown men build, too. The world’s first 52- 
inch, 6 stand tandem cold reducing mill for accurate-gauge tin plate 
and Youngstown’s first continuous sheet steel galvanizing line are just 
two new projects which tell you Youngstown is a growing force in steel. 


STEEL is a business of ships. Oreboats racing 820 miles from Duluth 
to Indiana Harbor and back again in 6 days. Oreboats running the 975 
miles from Seven Islands to Ashtabula with more than 20,000 tons of 
ore in each steel-bound hull. Ships marked with the Orange Bands of 
Youngstown bringing ore and limestone and coal to vast, heaping 
storage docks the size of football fields. Ships of Youngstown’s inte- 
grated operation complete the cycle from ore to coal to mills to quality 
steels. Ships feed in the raw materials that make Youngstown to- 
day, more than ever before, a dynamic, modern, growing force in steel. 


Youngstown 
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STEEL is a business of heat. A business of bubbling open hearths, 
roaring blast furnaces and seething coke ovens. Youngstown steel is 
born in 41 open hearth furnaces. Giant ladles pour out Youngstown’s 
6,750,000 ingot ton capacity. They feed the sheet, pipe and bar mills, 
the rod, wire and tin plate mills—all the Youngstown mills to make 


quality steels that can be cut, coupled, bent, formed, drawn, stamped, 
forged, welded or machined. In the past 10 years, Youngstown’s capac- 
ity to produce steel has increased over 65°. This always expanding 
figure tells you Youngstown is now and will be a growing force in steel. 


growing force in steel 
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STEEL is a business of mines. It is a vast Mesabi ore pit. It is an 
underground shaft on the Gogebic. A taconite pellet from Minnesota. 
Ore from Labrador’s Seven Islands. From the far-flung mines and 
quarries of Youngstown come basic ore and coal, limestone and 
dolomite. This planned abundance of the essentials of steel means a 
steady mill operation with on time delivery to the user. With present 
resources alone, Youngstown offers a dependable source of supply 
reaching into the 2Ist century. This ability to control its own destiny is 
another of the many reasons why Youngstown is a growing force in steel. 


© The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company Youngstown, Ohio 

















STEEL is ten thousand products. It is a desk in the Pentagon. A 
car. A dishwasher. A lawn mower blade. It is a gas line in Florida. 
8000 feet of drill pipe in a Maracaibo oil well. A can of beer in your 
cooler. Or a reinforcing bar. No matter who you are or where you are, 
you benefit from the magic things men do with this inexpensive metal. 
You can live with steel. Work with it in any of its forms—sheet, pipe, 
strip or bar. Youngstown’s Orange Band steels are exactly the type and 
shape and size you want. To specification. The many kinds and uses 
of Youngstown steels help make Youngstown a growing force in steel. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL spans the hemisphere. Through 28 Youngstown 
offices—and through independent steel service centers, through 750 
pipe distributors, 355 electrical jobbers, through 155 stores and offices 
of Continental-Emsco, and Fibercast (2 divisions of Youngstown)—the 
Orange Band brand serves all industry with steel, with service and new 
steel ideas for cost-conscious businessmen. In the oil patch, for example, 
Youngstown fields the largest staff of professional service engineers. 
Wherever there is a market for steel, you'll find the Orange Bands of 
Youngstown, symbol of quality, service and of.a growing force in steel. 


Youngstown - growing force in steel 
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@ The plastic printing plate at the right was 
made by a new du Pont process of a special material 


called Dycril. 


@ From idea to commercial product took 12 years 


of research, frustration, more research, and testing. 


@ Many of du Pont’s product ideas don’t make 
the grade, but those that do follow a well-defined, 


logical course. 





Case History of a New Product 


I. I. du Pont’s decision to go into 
large-scale production of pl: sstic print- 
ing plates marks the end of one phase 
of a story that has been running almost 
a dozen vears. It’s a story with desper- 
ate moments and last-minute discoveries 
and tough decisions and frayed tempers. 
Yet it’s the same kind of story that has 
occurred over and over again at du Pont 
and will be repeated many times in the 
future. 

The development of a new wavy of 
preparing printing plates (BW —Oct.1] 
58,p9+) is just one example of the 
logical, well-defined method du Pont 
uses to bring new products into being. 
The route the new idea followed from 
its first vague beginnings to a commcer- 
cial product is the same one previousls 
traveled by nylon, Dacron, Mylar, urea 
herbicides, and the other du Pont new 
developments. Even the name of the 
new plate-making material, Dycril, is in 
keeping with a company policy of giving 
its products brand names made up of 
cuphonious but meaningless syllables to 
give them full copyright protection. 
¢ Du Pont’s Basic Aim—Du Pont’s 
pattern of new products development is 
rooted in the over-all task it has charged 
itself with—“‘to come out with entirely 
new products.” Dvcril meets this quali- 
fication easily. ‘The traditional way of 
making a letterpress printing plate for 
a long press run is to take a mold of 
lead type and engravings, and_ then 
make a copy of it by casting or clectro 
plating. In contrast, Dvcril turns to the 
photographic approach used in photo- 
engravings and offset printing plates. 
lhe Dycril plastic plate is exposed to 
light through a photo negative of the 
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material to be printed; ultraviolet light 
hardens the part of the plate it hits, 
leaving a relief image when the unex- 
posed part is washed away chemically. 
The advantage of the new process is the 
speed with which a finished plate can 
be made and the ease with which com- 
plicated designs can be used. Chief dis- 
advantage is that it costs substantially 
more than the conventional process. 
Vhis problem is expected to lessen as 
volume of production increases. Some 
$6-million has been spent developing 
Dvcril, $1 4-million of it in the last vear. 

lor a company to come up with a 
radically new idea like this, it has to be 
willing to sink lots of money into re- 
search—much of it perhaps fruitless in 
terms of the number of commercial 
new products that result. And du Pont 
has been willing. Last vear it spent $90- 
million on research, $15-million of it 
on fundamental research. 

The big chemical company began 

doing its fundamental research in 1928, 
by investigating the how and why of 
molecule combustion into “‘giant’’ mole- 
cules, especially polymers. This led to 
nvlon, which went into commercial 
production 11 vears later. 
e Search for Ideas—Fundamental re- 
search is done by all 11 of the manu- 
facturing departments at du Pont, but 
it is the special interest of the Central 
Research Dept., a staff operation serv- 
icing all departments. About 80% of 
Central Reserach’s time is spent on pre- 
product investigations. 

Dr. Paul Salzberg, department head, 
and five of his key lieutenants sort out 
the written proposals submitted by the 
company’s researchers for new lines of 


investigation, O.K. those which prom- 
ise to be “really scientifically new.’ 
Another important consideration is the 
potential importance as an area of sci- 
ence to the company’s future. A topic 
like astrophysics, for instance, may well 
be important, but isn’t likely to get a 
go-ahead as a research project now be- 
cause it doesn’t seem related to du 
Pont’s lines. Even so, the company’s 
management says 19 out of 20 projects 
never result in a marketable product. 

¢ Vague Beginning—A project is ini- 
tially a one-man operation and is in- 
tentionally vague. When Dr. Louis 
Plambeck, jr, began work on what 
turned out to be the plastic printing 
plate, for instance, all he knew was that 
he was interested in seeing how light 
could be used to form images by proc- 
esses other than those used in photog- 
raphy. Du Pont held patents arising 
from some work done in this area, 
which is called photopolymerization, in 
the carly 1940s. ‘These provided a 
point of departure for printing § plate 
project. (The patents also served to 
block at least one other company that 
began doing research on light-sensitive 
printing plates.) 

Most research done in Salzberg’s de 
partment comes out of his budget, but 
in this case he was able to get the Photo 
Products Dept. to underwrite the inves- 
tigation from the start. 

In just about a vear, Plambeck had 
narrowed his field of investigation down 
to the idea of making a printing plate. 
He was able to take a liquid, expose it 
to a pattern of ultraviolet light. ‘The 
liquid hardened where the light hit it, 
and, when the rest of the solution was 
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you are now 
paying for a 


Varilyper 


...if you DON’T own one! 


A substantial share of 
the money you now pay for 
your forms, price and parts 
lists, catalogs, etc., goes 
to the cost of typesetting. 
Actually, the savings could 
be paying for your VARI- 
TYPER while, at the same 
time, giving you the con- 
venience of ‘on-the-spot’ 
type service, plus the eco- 
nomy of using your own of- 
fice duplicators or other in- 
expensive methods of repro- 
duction. 

VARITYPER provides 
you with true, print-style 
type in any choice from hun- 
dreds of different styles and 
sizes. Types are instantly 
changeable. 

As long as you are now 
paying for a VARITYPER, 
why not let it pay for itself 
and enjoy all those extra 
‘dividends’? 


Text by VARITYPER 
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Heads by HEADLINER 
CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
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VARITYPER CORPORATION 

720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N.J. 
Please send VARITYPER Book D-23 
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. .. although $10 a sq. ft. is the present price, volume 
production is expected to bring price reductions .. . 


washed away with a solvent, a raised 
relief of the light pattern remained. 
When this point had been reached the 
fundamental research stage was over. 

¢ Applied Research—Salzberg’s job 
now was to sell an operating depart- 
ment on underwriting further—“ap- 
plied”—research, done either in_ his 
laboratories or in the department’s own 
lab. In this case, the selling job was 
easy. Photo Products was excited about 
the new printing idea, decided to pick 
up further bills and let Plambeck con- 
tinue with the research. 

The applied research stage is the 
long one. As one du Pont man put it, 
“the hardest work lies between the 
invention and the invoice.” 

During 1950 and 1951, Plambeck 
worked on various formulas, slightly 
different development techniques. Early 
in the game he could turn out good 
work for print or pen-and-ink drawings, 
but he ran into a lot of trouble with 
photographs, where a continuous shad- 
ing of tones is necessary. 
¢ Industry Enthusiasm—At the same 
time, Plambeck was giving _ private 
demonstrations of the process. The 
first enthusiasm came from personnel at 
du Pont’s own printing plant in Phila- 
delphia. Chicago Lakeside Press & In- 
tertype Corp., maker of phototype-set- 
ting equipment, and, later, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer also were impressed. 

By the end of 1951, the technique 
had been developed to the point 
where a small brochure was prepared 
on the plastic plates for the du Pont 
board, showing how the process could 
handle different kinds of copy. Early 
the next vear, the first long run was 
made with the plates—90,000 copies of 
a purchase requisition form made for 
actual company use. The plate held 
up—and the bulk of the research work 
was transferred to the departmental 
labs. Central research continued to iron 
out bugs in the plate, while Photo 
Products worked on techniques to 
manufacture it. 
¢ Stumbling Block—Then the general 
manager of the Photo Products Dept. 
made a decision that might have 
spelled the end of the product right 
there—he said he would not market the 
process in a liquid state or with a flam- 
mable solvent. 

The project went back to Central 
Research. Plambeck, now with two 
other men working with him, then de- 
veloped a putty-like form and finally, 
by 1953, arrived at his first solid-layer 
photopolymer printing plate. What 
was essentially the present product was 
in hand bv 1955. 


(STORY on page 105) 


By this time the departmental sales 
division, responsible for all market re- 
search and product testing, had begun 
to get ready for the product. Men ex- 
perienced in the printing industry were 
added to the payroll, and on their 
recommendations minor alterations were 
made in the plate. Constant tests were 
run at the company printing plant, and 
tests were then run in secret at a few 
selected job shops. 
¢ Official Debut—Finally, in May, 
1957, the company was ready to an- 
nounce publicly the development of a 
light-sensitive plastic printing _ plate. 
Queries from interested printers poured 
in. 
Often it takes persuasive salesman 
ship to get potential users to tool up 
to test a product the company may 
later decide not to market. With the 
printing plate, the sales division had 
just the opposite problem—how to pick 
from the myriad requests for test sam- 
ples a few printers who would be abl 
to give variety and accurate test con- 
trols, and yet not insult all those po- 


tential customers who were turned 
down. 
Field results were promising. The 


technique was first demonstrated to 
the industry at large—to some 2,700 
paid attendees at a letterpress forum in 
New York—in September, 1958. By 
then an option had been taken on a 
plant site, and the department was just 
about ready to ask top management ap 
proval to roll ahead with the product. 
¢ Price Worry—Then one worry— 
fanned by a reaction at the letterpress 
forum—stopped the project cold. 

That worry was price. 

The manufacturing process then 
used required that the plate be sold for 
about $10 a sq. ft., and even with 
quantity production, the price seemed 
unlikely to go far below that. ‘That was 
just too high, John M. Clark, manager 
of the Photo Products Dept. decided; 
he sent the production men and _ lab- 
oratory experts back to work to com¢ 
up with a new production process. If 
they couldn’t come up with one, he 
said, the light-sensitive printing plate 
would die right then. There were a 
lot of hurt feelings and angry thoughts 
¢ New Production Method—There was 
another problem to be tackled, too. 
The plate was then being made by a 
batch method which limited its size. 
This hadn’t been of much importance 
when development began, because the 
size was adequate for flatbed presses 
But printers kept putting more and 
more of their work on_ high-speed 
presses using cylindrical plates; thes 
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another earthmoving job... 


to 


another EUCLID job? 


Hitts Creek Dam, in western Oregon, is 
part of the Willamette Valiey Project being 
built by the Corps of Engineers to provide 
flood control, navigation, power and irriga- 
tion. Scheduled for completion in 1961 this 
11 million yd. earthfill embankment will be 
2400 feet in length, 1600 feet wide at the 
base and 24 feet at the crest. 


Low bidder on the earthmoving phase of 
this big job was a joint venture of Green 
Construction Co., Des Moines, lowa and the 
Tecon Corporation of Dallas, Texas. These 
contractors are using a fleet of 28 big 
Euclids... twenty bottom-dumps of 17 and 
30 yd. struck capacities and eight 22 and 
27-ton capacity rear-dumps...to haul earth 
and rock fill to the dam site. The ‘‘Eucs” 


work two ten-hour shifts six days a week 
and have marked up an excellent record 
of high production and job availability. 


With over 25 years of experience in build- 
ing off-highway earthmovers exclusively, 
Euclid and its world-wide dealer organiza- 
tion offer a greater dimension in types 
and sizes of equipment that meet any 
job requirement. Your Euclid dealer can 
show you how advanced engineering and 
easier service-ability brings a greater return 
on investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Euclid (Great Britain) Limited, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 





FUCLID 


- a complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations . . 
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BE YOUR OWN BOSS! | 
EARN $5,000-$10,000 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Own your own licensed 
unattended coin-metered 


_< 
® 






half-hour 
laundry 
store 


BE FINANCIALLY independent with a 
substantial second income. Your own 
prestige Westinghouse Laundromat | 
store is easily managed in a few 
hours a week while you keep your 
present full time business, profes- 
sion or job. Maintenance and service 
can be contracted out to an inde- 
pendent Authorized ALD Serviceman 
at a modest cost. 


YOUR INVESTMENT NETS 
25%-50% ANNUALLY. 
WE CAN FINANCE YOU! 
BECAUSE ALL equipment is auto- 
matic, coin-metered and easily oper- 
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attendants, many Laundromat stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week—making money for you even | 
while you sleep! There are no labor i 
problems, no high overhead, and no | 
inventories. 1 


WE HAVE helped plan over 9500 ! 
profitable laundry stores, now owned 
and operated by salesmen, investors, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, business- | 
men and production workers. ALD | 
is an international organization with | 
the experience and know-how essen- | 
tial to the greatest profit on your | 
investment. ALD can finance up to 
90% of your total purchase ... offer 
you the longest financing period 
and the lowest monthly installments. | 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY | 


OUR STAFF of 400 field experts | 
works with you on location, store | 
planning, training and continuing | 
promotional help. For full informa- | 
tion, call, write or wire today. 


l 
ALD 
7 Inc. | 
7051 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 l 
OFFICES IN 44 PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
Detroit * St. Lovis * Cincinnati | 
Cleveland * Minneapolis * Dallas | 
Kenner, la. * Jacksonville * Los i 
Angeles * Burlingame, Calif. * Seattle | 
ALD NEW YORK, Inc. Long Island { 
City, N.Y. * Malvern, Pa. * Timonium, | 
Md. * Pittsburgh * Natick, Mass. 
ALD CANADA, LTD., Toronto ais, inc. 1960 . 
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needed bigger plates to operate at maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

It took about a year, but du Pont 

engineers managed to replace the batch 
method of making the plates with a 
“more-or-less continuous flow” process 
which licked both the size and price 
problems. Now, although $10 a sq. ft. 
is the present price, volume production 
is expected to bring price reductions. 
Du Pont won't estimate just what these 
price cuts might be, but some users are 
hoping for a halving of the present 
price. 
e Final “Yes”—With these problems 
overcome, the only step left was to 
ask the executive committee and the 
finance committee for more than $1- 
million to build a plant. Approval 
came early this year. 

The new plant, which opens in mid- 
1961, will have a capacity of 1-million 
sq. ft. 

Not all prospective new products get 
the go-ahead for commercial production 
on the first trip to the executive and 
finance committees. Some are sent back 
for more research work to have specific 
bugs eliminated. Some products have 
made four trips to the committees be- 
fore getting approval. Others have died 
on the way. And some requests have 
been rejected for reasons not connected 
with the quality of the product itself. 
Some du Pont executives even remem- 
ber one case where the committees 
turned thumbs down because there 
weren’t enough manufacturers in the 
field—the company didn’t want to court 
antitrust trouble. 
¢ Early Death—Few projects, however, 
die at this level—most that fail to make 
the marketplace are killed off much 
earlier. Sometimes even when the 
fundamental research has been promis- 
ing, Salzberg has a hard time drumming 
up the departmental sponsorship neces- 
sary for further investigation. When 
Central Research turned up a polyvinyl 
fluoride with high tensile strength and 
high weatherability, for instance, the 
Fabrics & Finishes Dept. turned it 
down. Later Salzberg approached the 
Film Dept. and managed to spark an 
interest. ‘That department has just an- 
nounced plans to turn out the fluoride, 
brand named Teslar. 

Sometimes no department will give 
the go-ahead. Then Central Research 
simply patents the discovery and waits. 
In the mid-1930s some polyurethanes 
were made in the lab, but none of the 
operating departments would spend any 
money to work further on them. Sud- 
denly a dozen years later, upholstery 
foams turned out to be a hot item in the 
chemical industry, and the polyure- 
thane patents were dusted off and 
carried on into applied research. But 
with a 17-year patent limit, the com- 
pany tries to keep shelf time to a 
minimum. 


Sometimes a department will drop a 
project in mid-stream. Du Pont has 
done a lot of laboratory work in de- 
veloping a magnetic recording tape, for 
example, but dropped the idea when it 
came up with nothing much better 
than tapes already on the market. 
¢ The Misses—Getting to the field test 
stage or even into commercial produc- 
tion is no guarantee of success for a 
product idea. 

The Photo Products Dept. had de- 
veloped a line of phosphers to coat the 
inside of color television tubes, to go 
along with its line of phosphers for 
black and white tubes. The product 
was distributed to some makers in test 
quantities, then du Pont decided to 
drop the television tube phospher busi- 
ness altogether. Too many set makers, 
it decided, were beginning to make 
their own phosphers. 

In 1951, the company put on the 
market a color film for motion pictures, 
designed to make prints for films shot 
in a particular color process. This one 


suffered what one du Pont scientist 
calls ‘‘technical obsolescence in a 
hurry.” Shortly after the film was in- 


troduced, a new kind of color film came 
on the market which immediately put 
in a shadow the shooting process for 
which du Pont was then making copy 
film. 
e Narrow Escape—Even orlon—with a 
$25-million expenditure before com- 
mercial production began—came within 
a hair’s breadth of being a flop. Artificial 
fibers can be made either in filament 
form—squeezed out in long strands— 
or in short staple lengths, which arc 
then treated like cotton or wood natural 
staples. Orlon was conceived by du Pont 
as a filament fiber for industrial textiles. 
But it never managed to catch on. Only 
the success of the orlon staple plant, 
opened a year later to produce the 
fiber for clothing textiles, saved the dav. 
¢ Dycril’s Chances—lew think that the 
company’s new plastic printing plates 
will have such a close call. On th 
other hand, few think that Dvcril will 
take over all letterpress printing jobs. 
The extent of Dycril’s impact on the 
printing trade depends in a large part on 
its eventual price—still an uncertainty. 
Other considerations are involved, too. 
So far, in limited use, there have been 
few complaints from printers about 
shortcomings in the plastic plates. But 
there have been worries about things 
that could go wrong. A chief source of 
concern, for example, is the fact that 
the plastic plate, unlike the metal one. 
cannot be changed or “corrected” after 
it has been made. 

So now plastic printing plates, after 
a 12-year struggle to make the grade as 
a du Pont new product, must take on 
the new challenge of winning accept- 
ance in the tradition-bound printing 
industry. END 
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See why 
Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 
cost less, last longer, look better ; 
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Central Park School, Dundas, Ontario, Canada. Architect: Allen & Maciver, Hamilton, Ontario. 


example: PC Glass Blocks to 
brighten the world of learning 


ao? 


The learning environment gets a new lift from disciplined design with PC Glass Blocks. Here is the one material 
able to combine the desirable characteristics of window and wall at once. Precise direction and diffusion 


: of transmitted natural light. All the insulation value of a 12” concrete block. And the brilliant sparkle of 12 
ceramic face colors for color accents—now available on architect’s specifications. Like the church described 
; on a following page, this school wall dramatizes the increasing authority over design which Pittsburgh Corning’s 
growing line of PC Glass Blocks puts at the disposal of all who design and build. 
t , i : 

lake advantage of the coupon on the fourth page of this advertisement. 
: 
r 
S 
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example: FOAMGLAS' insulation 


to keep heat in its place for good 


Most roof insulations do an adequate job of controlling heat flow when they’re first installed. But only 
FOAMGLAS roof insulation maintains its initial permanence level for the life of the building. The reason is 
simple. FOAMGLAS is the only thermal insulation composed entirely of sealed glass cells. Result: moisture 
can never penetrate FOAMGLAS to form a heat leak as it does in other materials. Insulating performance 
never varies. This is one of the many excellent reasons for a FOAMGLAS specification on a roof. . . as well 
as walls or piping—wherever heat flow must be controlled. Page 4 of this advertisement details more of the 
FOAMGLAS insulation story. 


Take advantage of the coupon on the fourth page of this advertisement. 


PIT TS BURGH 





example: PC Glass Blocks to add 


color with dignity in a reverent place 


Brilliant color in a disciplined design adds warmth, welcome and restrained identity to the church you see 
here. The continued evolution of glass blocks has made such interpretations possible . . . at an initial cost far 
lower than possible with other materials. PC’s Color Glass Blocks have provided a whole spectrum of profes- 
sionally selected shades for the architect. And very soon PC will announce a dramatic new use of architectural 
light and shade. These are the vital elements of design authority which have become the continuous thread 
of design oriented PC Glass Block development by Pittsburgh Corning. And see how good design can be 
added to important functions as in the classroom shown on page | of this advertisement. 


Take advantage of the coupon on the fourth page of this advertisement. 


Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church, Peoria, Illinois. Architect: Richard Hapke, Peoria, Illinois. Artist: William Donaldson, Edelstein, Illinois 


















example: FOAMGLAS core 


insulation to smooth the skin Lj 
of this curtain wall panel , 


Permanent skin flatness has assumed increasing importance in curtain wall panel design. And you’ll seldom s 
see a panel with skin so flat, true and smooth—permanently—as you see on this page. Pittsburgh Corning’s n 
FOAMGLAS core insulation makes the difference. The unique strength and rigidity of this insulation forms P 
a firm support for the many types of curtain wall skins. Since FOAMGLAS is dimensionally stable, it can’t : 
soften, slump or sag . . . prevents dimpling and oil canning after installation. Add this to the lasting insulating ) 
value described on an earlier page and the soundness of a FOAMGLAS specification becomes increasingly clear. i 
(To be continued) 





PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. F-20, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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| Please send me descriptive literature on the building products checked below. 

| [] FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation [] PC GLASS BLOCKS 

—] FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation ] The PC 4 x 12 Block 

(] FOAMGLAS Insulation for Piping & Eqmt. (] PC Color Glass Blocks 

| [} FOAMGLAS STAY-DRY Pipe Insulation C1) FOAMSIL®, the Acid-proof 
| © FOAMGLAS Insulation for Curtain Walls Insulating Refractory 

| 

| 
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Name_ 








Company ___Title 
Address- 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Timers that tune in on WWY, the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards time station 
at Beltsville, Md., can make any num- 
ber of remote events happen at the 
same moment. Produced by Zenith 
Radio Corp., the timers are portable 
and self-powered, are only seven inches 
square and 1] in. high. Zenith expects 
them to be useful for turning on in- 
struments where a number of remote 
measurements must be taken—as in oil 
pipelines—or to measure flood stages at 
various points along a river. The timers 
can be synchronized to throw their 
switches at intervals of 15 sec. to an 
hour. Prices start at around $1,000. 
6 
Self-healing wall coverings that have a 
cork base with a vinvl skin can take an 
indefinite number of thumb tack holes 
without showing a pinprick. The mate- 
tial, called Cork-Tex and produced by 
Bond Crown & Cork Div. of Continen- 
tal Can Co., comes in 4x 72-ft. rolls 
or framed boards up to 12 ft. long. The 
vinyl-covered cork is washable, comes in 
eight colors with a linen finish. 
3 


Steel-tipped safety shoes with a bit more 
stvle are the latest addition to General 
Shoe Corp.’s line. The shoes, lighter 
than ordinary safety shoes, have crepe 
soles and a moccasin blucher cut. The 
shoes will withstand a dead load of 
2,500 Ib., and General Shoe thinks 
they'll sell to home handymen as well 
as to gas station attendants and others 
who have to appear in public in work 
dress. Price $11.95. 

. 
Thinner polyethylene sheet made of a 
new “tailored” high-densitv _ poly- 
ethylene is competitive in price with 
paper for packaging products such as 
fertilizer and cement that are tradition- 
ally distributed in multiwall bags, ac- 
cording to Phillips Chemical Co. The 
new resin, which is under test bv al- 
most all bag makers, produces contain- 
ers with double the burst strength of 
paper bags. 

e 
Ceilings do triple duty—heat, cool, and 
sound condition—with a new Johns- 
Manville system that uses perforated 
metal panels to cover a sound-absorbing 
blanket and finned heating coils. 
Called the Sanacoustic HSC Svstem, it 
is made of standard components, and 
is installed under the responsibility of 
Johns-Manville. 

4 


Diesel outboard motors, the first to be 
made in the U.S., are now in produc- 
tion at American Marc, Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif. (BW—Aug.15°59, "gg The first 
model, at 94 hp. uses 4 gal. of fuel per 
hour, costs $485. 
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ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


-..serving the Coastal 6 


== They Build for You 
at This Planned Park 
in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


100% financing for your plant—lease or lease-purchase 
plan! That’s the offer to you when you pick a site in 
the 250-acre Roslyn Industrial Park just south of Rich- 
mond at Petersburg, Va. 


Investigate this offer and the plus-advantages that go 
with it. Petersburg is centrally located for rapid distri- 
bution north and south—three rail lines serve the area. 
Site is bordered by Interstate Highway 95 and only ten 
miles from a deep water port terminal. Ample power; 
city utilities and gas main already installed. Good in- 
dustrial water supply from adjacent Appomattox River. 


Want more facts on this desirable Coastal 6 site? 
Contact Coast Line’s industrial developers. 
A wire, letter or phone call will bring you 
the facts you want in a hurry. 
All inquiries confidential. 






Direct Inquiries to: 


R. P. JOBB 

Assistant Vice-President 
Department J-20 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad ww 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Gains Between Recessions 


Since the government just happened 
to pick recession years—1954 and 1958— 
the last two times it conducted its Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, it’s possible to 
make a comparison of how various seg- 
ments of industrv fared from one reces- 
sion to the next (charts). 

In both 1954 and 1958, over-all eco- 
nomic conditions were somewhat the 
same. The hardgoods industries—met- 
als, autos, machinery, consumer dur- 
ables—suffered the most. 

Durables production in 1954 dropped 
10.5% below the previous year; in 
1958 it fell 11.9%. Manufacturing as 
a whole dipped 6.6% in 1954 and 
6.2% in 1958. 
¢ More Plants, Fewer Workers—F rom 
1954 to 1958, the number of manufac- 
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turing plants of all types with 20 or 
more employees increased 5.5%, from 
90,473 to 95,461. But total employees 
declined slightly, from 15.7-million to 
15.5-million. Value added by manufac- 
ture increased 21.3%, while the average 
value added per employee rose only 
22.3%, from $7,482 to $9,154 even 
though advances in automation wer 
made by many industries. 

Within individual industries, the 
shifts were more pronounced. Plants 
turning out products of stone, clay, and 
glass scored the biggest increase in valuc 
added by manufacture (+42.8%) and 
in employees (+13.6%) reflecting the 
construction boom. Value added per 
employee rose almost 26% from 1954 
to 1958. 


The census counted fewer employers 
in 1958 over 1954 in nine of the 19 
major industry groups with textiles, to- 
bacco, and lumber and wood reporting 
the heaviest job losses. In the same nine 
industries, the increase in value added 
per employee exceeded that of valu 
added by manufacture. ‘Thus, plants in 
these industries improved the efficiency 
of their operation during the four-year 
period so that they were able to produce 
more goods with fewer employees Only 
the lumber and wood products group 
reported a decline in value added by 
manufacture (— 4.7%), as well as in em- 
ployees (—9.3%). 
e¢ The Gainers—Despite the impact of 
the 1958 recession, most of the major 
durables groups managed to score note- 
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Fyr-Fyter 


A C-O-Two carbon dioxide fire extinguishing system protects Trans 
World Airlines “Simulator Training Rooms” at TWA Building, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Here, completely equipped plane cockpits, called simu- 
lators, are used to train pilots and crews by electrically simulating condi- 
; tions and navigational situations encountered in actual flight. Should fire 
occur, the 96-cylinder C-O-Two System, which has both automatic and 
manual controls, can flood training rooms, simulator interiors, and elec- 
tronic computing and charting equipment. 
Engineered C-O-Two Systems is one of 9 famous brands of fire pro- 
tection equipment offered by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 
1200 products are available from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-O-Two and Buffalo 
industrial distributors. Look in your Yellow Pages under “Fire Protection 
Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


| ~ZWSa= TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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' Neat, compact rows of carbon dioxide cyI- Cockpit of TWA simulator. In event of fire, crew has 60-second warning to 
inders, each 100 Ib. capacity, in basement. evacuate before carbon dioxide is released. 
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Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario). 
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DECKER 
TRAFFIC 


SPEEDS BILLET HANDLING 





Ingenuity pays off in this Whiting crane installation at Simonds Saw and Steel Company's Steel 
Mill, Lockport, New York. High up, a 15-ton Tiger Crane rushes big billets to a forging press. 
Below it, a 5-ton gantry crane carries off the press’s output of reduced billets. The 2 cranes pass 
each other repeatedly, with no delay, no rehandling. Two separate traffic levels solve a complex 
traffic problem and keep materials on the move. Use of a gantry crane at the lower level substan- 
tially reduces initial equipment cost. You get inventive, personalized crane service from Whiting 
. +». a product of 76 years of crane experience. Call in Whiting for all your overhead materials 
handling needs. For more information on standard and custom Whiting cranes, send for Bulletin 
80, “Whiting Engineered } "" Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


WHITIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM. HANDLING SYSTEMS; PRESSUREGRIP; TRACKMOBILES: FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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worthy advances over 1954 in both value 
added by manufacture and value added 
per employee. Impressive gains showed 





up in instruments, transportation equip- 
ment, and electrical machinery, as well 
as in stone, clay, and glass. 


Interest Payments Soar 


Interest payments on the federal 
debt are expected to take the biggest 
annual jump in history in the current 
fiscal year—$1.7-billion higher than in 
fiscal 1959. 

According to President Eisenhower's 
Economic Report, interest costs will hit 
$9.4-billion in fiscal 1960 and mount 
to $9.6-billion in 1961 as refundings 


Data: Mobile Homes Manufacturers Assn, 


increase the volume of high-rate securi- 
ties outstanding. In each of these two 
veats, interest payments alone will be 
higher than total federal expenditures 
were in any year prior to 1941. They 
represent 11.9% of the 1960 budget, 
11.4% of the expected outlay in 1961, 
and the biggest single budget item out- 
side of national defense. 





More People Live on Wheels 


Manufacturers of mobile homes and 
travel trailers rolled up records in both 
unit and dollar sales in 1959—148,600 
and $691-million. And they look for 
another big year in 1960 with sales 
expected to top 160,000 units and 
$675-million. 

Almost 3.5-million people live in 
the 1.2-million mobile homes in use 
today. Skilled workers—many of whom 
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must follow their work from place to 
place—make up the greatest portion, 
37%; another 20% are military per- 
sonnel. 

Increased leisure, higher personal in- 
comes, and expanding accommodations 
in vacation areas have sparked the pop- 
ularity of the travel trailer. More than 
350,000 persons use them for camping 
and visiting national and state parks. 








See 


HOW COST SAVING 
EQUIPMENT CAN 
IMPROVE YOUR 
PROFIT PICTURE 





Tour the nation’s leading plants . . . see 
how Whiting products help erase produc- 
tion bottlenecks, lower costs, raise job 
quality. Write for: 


METALWORKING PROFILES ...a 
close look at Whiting efficiency and econ- 
omy at work, serving and saving in the 
metalworking industries. 


PROCESSING PROFILES ... products 
of Whiting’s Swenson Evaporator Division 
add quality to food, textile, chemical, and 
pulp and paper processing fields. 
PERFORMANCE BRIEFS .. . shows 
usage of Whiting products throughout a// 
industry—offering creative solutions to 
special maintenance, production, and ma- 
terials handling problems. 


SEND for one of these informative book- 
lets today! 

Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Iilinois 
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American-Marietta is an 


important supplier of dolomite 
and magnesite to the steel industry 





Agi 
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RICAN: MARIETTA 


REFRACTORIES 


Major steel producing companies draw heavily on 
American-Marietta’s production of dead-burned 
dolomite and magnesite for refractory purposes. 


These basic products are essential in the construc- 
tion of steel furnaces and for the lining and 
maintenance of furnace flues, stacks, side walls and 
bottoms. Approximately thirty pounds of dead- 
burned dolomite and four pounds of magnesite 


products are used to produce one ton of steel. 


American-Marietta’s facilities for processing 
refractory materials are located near leading steel 
producing centers. Reserves of raw material are 
estimated to be sufficient for many years of high 
level operations. To keep pace with projected 
heavy demands, A-M is again expanding its capac- 


ity to produce magnesite and dolomite. 


American-Marietta invites you to send for its 64 page brochure, ‘‘Plants, 
Products, Processes.”’ It depicts A-M’s progress through creative research and 
strategic diversification—from the Company’s inception in 1913 to its recog- 


nized position today as one of the nation’s leading industrial corporations. 


PAINTS + PRINTING INKS « DYES « RESINS « ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS « SEALANTS « METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT *« HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS « LIME *« REFRACTORIES * CEMENT 


Progress through Research 


American-Marietta 


Company 
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ln Management 


Overlapping Shifts Urged as Way 
To Keep Facilities in Use 24 Hours 


How can management get more mileage out of the 
billions of dollars invested in factories and office build- 
ings? In an article in the magazine Advanced Manage- 
ment, Frederick C. Dyer, civilian assistant in the office 
of the Chief of Naval Personnel, comes up with a 
novel proposal: 24-hour-a-day operation with employees 
on a multiplicity of overlapping shifts. 

Shift overlap, Dyer claims, would boost the tradition- 
ally low efficiency of the night shift, improve communi- 
cations between shifts, and relieve the pressure on time- 
keepers, parking lots, and cafeterias. Night supervisors 
would get more ‘guidance from their bosses; more workers 
would get to know each other. Out-of-phase hours would 
be weld. he thinks, by employees with working 
wives, small children, and studies and hobbies that are 
better pursued in the daytime. 

Doubling people up for an hour or so at shift changes 
might increase wage costs, Dyer concedes. But, he 
argues, “We are reaching the point where the productiv- 
ity and the cost of capital are so great in proportion to 
that of the man that we can pay all sorts of premiums 
to the men in order to keep the machinery and building 
in use a little more.” 


Philco Deploys Employee Wives 
To Befriend Wives of Job Seekers 


Philco Corp. has found a new technique to recruit ex- 
perienced engineers and technicians. ‘he company is 
bringing the prospective employee’ s wife into the picture 
at the initial interview and is showing off some of its 
own employees’ wives as evidence that they are “warm 
and friendly.” 

To a mid-December recruiting session in New York, 
Philco’s ‘TechRep Div. brought the wives of the divi- 
sional operations manager, employment manager, and 
personnel director and urged the candidates, through 
newspaper and radio ads, to do the same. About one- 
third of the 300-odd job seekers took Philco up on the 
invitation; one even brought his six-month-old baby. ‘The 
Philco wives entertained the engineers’ wives over tea 
while the husbands were given tests; then the visiting 
wives were invited to sit in on the interviews. 

Now that acceptances of job offers are coming in, 
Philco is delighted with the results. It intends to use the 
technique in Chicago this spring and maybe in other 
cities later in the year. The idea of introducing Philco 
Wives, says its originator, Clifton Grabe, TechRep per 
sonnel director, wasn’t so much to have them give a 
hard sell to the prospective employees’ wives as it was 
“to show that the people who work for Philco are nice 
people.’ 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 
@ P. 120—Company and town join forces to 
upgrade local school system. 


@ P. 129—Executive — suites 
‘bureaucratic corpulence.’ 


criticized for 








Company-Owned Golf Courses Enable 
Workers to Tee Off on the Boss 


Though still far from being a standard fringe benefit, 
company-owned golf courses for employees seem to be 
becoming more numerous. A National Industrial Rec- 
reation Assn. study found 107 of them in operation last 
year; nearly half were opened in the last 15 years. NIRA 
estimates their total value at more than $70-million. 

Not all are operated by industrial giants. Of the 41 
courses on which NIRA gathered detailed information, 
five are owned by companies with less than 500 em- 
plovees and four others by companies with 500 to 1,000 
employees. 

Once established, industrial golf courses tend to grow 
into complete recreation centers, the study shows. More 
than half of the 41 studied by NIRA have picnic grounds, 
playgrounds, softball diamonds, or sw imming pools. 


Sd € a 
Management Briefs 


Corporate aircraft are now clocking more than 6-mil- 
lion hours a year, more than double their 1950 record, 
the utility airplane council of the Acrospace Industries 
Assn. reports. ‘The association puts the number of air- 
craft now in use outside the commercial airlines at 70,000 
and also predicts it will reach 120,000 in the next 10 to 
15 vears. 


Dresser Industries, Inc., has strengthened its hold on 
Southwestern Electronics Co., its Houston subsidiary. 
Keith R. Beeman, president and one of the founders of 
Southwestern, which makes electronic items for the mili- 
tary and the petroleum industry, has been assigned to the 
parent staff to investigate new product possibilities. New 
president of the subsidiary is George A. Peck, former 
vice-president and general manager “of Stromberg-Carl- 
son’s electronic divisiies. Southwestern also has a new 
marketing vice-president and a new comptroller. 


Life insurance companies have lagged in adopting 
policies restricting the number of company personnel 
who may travel on the same airplane, a survey by the 
Life Office Management Assn. indicates. Only about 
one-third of the 203 insurance companies queried by 
LOMA have such policies, compared to 60% of a less 
specialized group of companies, mostly manufacturers, 
surveyed by the National Industrial Conference Board 
last summer (BW—Aug.22759,p61). Eleven life insur- 
ance companies limit the number of personnel who can 
travel in the same automobile; one has such a policy for 
railroad sleeping cars; none restricts travel by boat. 
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Schools to Fit Companys Needs 


To the left of the front door of 
Mobay Chemical Co.’s quality control 
laboratory at New Martinsville, W. Va., 
a dozen fat looseleaf notebooks rest on 
a table. ‘They contain detailed descrip- 
tions of 592 procedures for quantitative 
or qualitative chemical analyses. Mo- 
bay’s business—iso-cvanate chemicals for 
the manufacture of urethane foams—is 
so new and so boomy that almost every- 
thing in those volumes is a trade secret. 

When Mobay began operating in 
1955, those books contained five stand- 
ard procedures. For lab technicians, 
Mobay had eight brand-new high school 
graduates, some of whose one year of 
chemistrv had included no lab work. 
They, and fewer than a dozen more, 
did much to help develop those note- 
books of trade secrets. ‘The newer tech- 
nicians, though, were much better pre- 
pared for the job, thanks to the help 
Mobay gave in upgrading the schools. 

That’s a nutshell description of the 
impact a company can have on the 
school system it finds when it moves 
to a new and remote manufacturing 
location. From the Mobay record at 
New Martinsville, it doesn’t have to 


take forever—or a very big cash budget 
CHEMISTRY STUDENTS at Magnolia H. S., New Martinsville, W. Va., learned with at all—to make a distinct improvement. 


equipment partly donated by Mobay. Teacher Olan Hall works summers for Mobay. In 1955, Mobay brought to the Up- 


® 
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MAGNOLIA STUDENT enthusiastically tackles an experiment. Before Mobay came to town and sparked a general upgrading of the 


witli 


local school system, high school laboratories were ill-equipped and many chemistry students got no lab work at all. 
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PUTTING IT INTO PRACTICE is C. E. Berger, right, a sec- 
tion leader in Mobay’s lab. He’s a Magnolia alumnus. 


MAGNOLIA GRAD Richard B. Smith works 
“_ under Mobay chief chemist Robert Christman. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGER at Mobay, Al 
Chesley, finds great improvement in job 
applicants from the local high schools. 


PADEN CITY STUDENTS, left, do advanced 
lab work. Teacher Owen McKay works at 
Mobay evenings and summers. 
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How's your 
COMFORT INDEX* this month? 


Bob Snowman, foreman in the GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Atomic Power Equipment Department, 


says the ideal COMFORT INDEX in Santa Clara 
County means year ‘round fishing plus excellent 
working conditions. “On weekends, I head for the 
beach and start surf fishing within an hour. 

It doesn’t matter whether it’s December or August, 
thanks to the mild climate around here’ 





Both management and employees have a lot to gain from the mild 
Santa Clara County climate. Productivity goes up as your 
COMFORT INDEX approaches the ideal level. But you get more 
than exceptional livability. This unique location at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay places Santa Clara County right at 
the market and transportation center of the West. 


First, compare the COMFORT INDEX of each potential 
industrial site. When you add the other advantages, every fact points to 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY-—for maximum livability and productivity. 





SEND TODAY for these two booklets and 
bring your plant site research file up to 
date: “What Do You Mean — COMFORT 
INDEX?” and “NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS”. 
GREATER SAN JOSE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 10, San Jose 13, California 


ae 
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SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA SANTA CLARA 






*COMFORT INDEX—One of many terms 
used to describe the exact point at 
which the climate of a particular area 
approaches an ideal combination of 
mederate temperature, low humidity. 
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per Ohio River Valley a wholly new 
process and product. Its chemistry is 
complicated enough that it often must 
be carried out within “‘pharmaceutical” 
tolerances, even though volume is high 
enough that the product is shipped out 
in tank cars—and quite a few of them, 
too, now that the plant is completing 
its third consecutive expansion. 


1. Needed: Good Technicians 


As with any successful new product, 
new applications demand a_ constant 
flow of new variations. That means a 
constantly growing load of new process 
development and control work. 
¢ Newcomer’s Problems—Naturally, 
vou don’t find the chemists who can do 
this sort of work for vou in unindus- 
trialized rural areas. You bring them 
with vou or entice them to come 
But vou hope to find there the non-pro- 
fessional technical help that’s needed. 
If vou don’t find qualified non-profes- 
sionals locally—and Mobay didn’t—vou 
really have problems. For example, in- 
effective quality control can harm a new 
product’s acceptance. Your in-plant 
training burden will be severe. Perhaps 
most important, vou may be unable to 
attract and hold professional and man- 
agement people simply because they 
don’t believe there’s acceptable public 
education available for their children. 

In 1955, the quality of public educa- 
tion available in Wetzel County, 
W. Va., was at least adequate for the 
fairly simple demands that had been 
made on it theretofore. But it didn’t 
measure up to the demands of the key 
newcomers—from Mobav and from two 
other big new industrial plants then 
moving in—if for no other reason than 
simply that it wasn’t college-oriented. 


ll. Vital Trifles 


The Wetzel County school board in 
1955 was a good deal more sinned- 
against than sinning. Three new indus- 
trial plants were located so close to 
Wetzel County as to impose a major 
new burden on its schools but just far 
enough away to escape its tax collector. 
New Martinsville and _ neighboring 
Paden City drew perhaps 250 college- 
trained families who enrolled in Wetzel 
County schools probably 400 children— 
for whom they wanted educations at 
least as good as their own. That really 
complicated things, for the principal 
problem with Wetzel County education 
was that its revenues already were pain- 
fully small. 
¢ More to College—Five years later, 
there’s still considerable progress to be 
made—as there is in practically evers 
public school system in the land. But 
a whale of a lot of progress already has 
been made. 

If vou consider Paden City High 
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; N.D., integral rolleron gyro wheel 
nt and shaft with precision instru- 
CV ment ball bearing solves side- 
\ 0 | j winder reliability problem. Actual 
en i / ball bearing O.D. measures little 
more than an inch. 
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» | Fow ity Designs Reliabilty lato Sidewinder Rollerons/ 





uSs- Sidewinder rollerons? What are they? They're four precision balanced gyros that are mounted on instru- 
to ment ball bearings and powered by air streaming past this aircraft-fired missile. These gyro stabilizers, 

jor spinning at tremendously high speeds, give consistently balanced attitude control to the heat-seeking 

far missile while in flight. With ever-increasing speeds of new fighter aircraft, the rollerons failed because 
‘ they were subjected to environmental conditions more severe than those for which originally designed. 

ng y i ginally desig 

ng ‘ New Departure engineers in conjunction with Naval Ordnance Test Station solved the problem by recom- 

- mending a simplification of the original rolleron assembly. An integral gyro wheel and shaft was designed 

“4 J that maintains critical rolleron reliability. What's more, the new design reduces inventories, assembly time 

an j and inspections. And today, this same N.D. creative engineering and reliability can be found in more 

til j than twenty of America’s major missiles . . . in airframe, guidance, propulsion and ground support. 

hs If your product has unusual ball bearing demands, call in a New Departure Sales Engineer. He’s armed 
with a complete line of Miniature, Instrument and standard ball bearings . . . one, that's sure to do the 

pal job for you! Write Dept. L.S., New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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Helping Quench a Nation’s Thirst 


As communities grow . . . as industrial areas mushroom .. . 
existing water facilities are strained beyond capacity ... 
can no longer meet peak demands. 

If you have water storage problems, CB&I’s coordinated 
services are your most economical solution. Here is a single 
source and responsibility for the design, fabrication and 
erection of welded steel tanks and reservoirs to meet your 
most exacting requirements. The result is Craftsmanship 
in Steel. 

Whether you’re building new or adding to present facil- 
ities . . . CB&I welcomes the opportunity to work with 
those who plan today for tomorrow. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities... 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries ... and Industry at large. 


Cuicaco Brioce & Iron ComMPANY 
r GI CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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School, which has 325 pupils this year, 
the upgrading is genuinely impressive. 
lor example, seven years ago it offered 
only two years of high school, then 
sent its pupils to Magnolia High School 
at New Martinsville. Last year, nine of 
its 39 graduates went to college, fou 
of them on scholarships. Its college pre- 
paratory program includes two years of 
chemistry, with advanced college-credit 
work available for those who can do it 
physics, trigonometry and _ solid 
metry, Latin, and German. 

Its curriculum differs from that at 
Mt. Lebanon High School, in a silk- 
stocking Pittsburgh suburb 100 miles 
away, primarily in that Paden City does 
not offer French or Spanish or as much 
Latin or German. Mt. Lebanon, of 
course, with a vastly better tax base and 
a 35-year tradition of educating the 
children of upper-middle-class taxpayers, 
goes far bevond Paden City in elective 
courses, school plant, pupil-teacher 
ratios, and all the other aspects of a 
sophisticated high school system. 

The point, though, is that Paden 
City now can and does qualify its pupils 
competitively for college and satisfy the 
demands of parents whose standards arc 
well beyond those that prevailed in the 
area only a few vears ago. 
¢ Enriching of Courses—At Magnolia 
High School in New Martinsville, the 
upgrading is less spectacular—simply be 
cause less was required. But the progress 
is real, and it’s continuing. lor example, 
Magnolia has almost doubled _ the 
number of its graduates going on to col- 
lego over the last five years. Its college 
preparatory program is strong enough 
that it’s putting considerable attention 
on enriching courses rather than adding 
them. 


gee )- 


Ill. People Did It 


You don’t need a big cash budget 
for donations when you sect out to up- 
grade a school system. What you need 
is people. And if the three industrial 
newcomers to the New Martinsville area 
didn’t bring industrial tax revenues to 
the Wetzel County school board, they 
did indeed bring educated people who 
were willing to work for the better 
education they were demanding. 

One cxample of just what that can 
mean is the Wetzel County Educa- 
tional Committee. ‘That’s the out- 
growth of an informal coalition of area 
plant managers. Last summer, it was 
organized—enlisting management people 
from all the plants—to advise the school 
board, on request, on such areas of 
school administration as _ finances, 
teacher recruitment, physical plant, pro- 
curement, curriculum, safety methods, 
and student distribution. 

e Free Advice—The contributions that 
professional managers can make in 
many of those fields are obvious. But 
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No matter what you put in 
you get more out of them! 












When you want a truck that can take the punishment of moving top 
loads at top speeds, you'll find it in the INTERNATIONAL line! 


Light and medium-duty models are built with stronger frames and 

springs. What’s more, they have INTERNATIONAL true-truck 

V-8 engines as standard —to give you more power to move cargo, 

more endurance for the long run, greater economy 

from a V-8 engine. 

Heavy-duty models are specialized component by 

component for longer life on the roughest jobs. 

Any INTERNATIONAL model gives you the most truck for 

your money, whether gasoline, diesel or LPG power. ~*~, , 
For proof, see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. 
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Most loadspace for the money, - : SUMMATL LLL AL df, SMUG LG, 
plus four-evlinder engine 
economy in the MetrRo-MiIrte.° 









Medium-duty models are engineered 
for longer life under full loads. True 
truck V-8 engines save on first 
cost... and every mile thereafter. 







INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOS’ PLETE 


International Harvester Company, Chicago * Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors « Construction Equipment * McCormick ® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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the potential becomes genuinely ex- 
citing when you consider that half 
the members of the curriculum sub- 
committee are Ph.D.s. 

“It would have been easy,” says 
Mobay Plant Manager W. P. Dunlap, 
“for the board to have resented us and 
sidetracked our efforts on some point- 
less, time-consuming project. Instead, 
it welcomed us and put us right to 
work.” 

Mobay’s personnel superintendent, 

Al Chesley, cites another example of 
how people can help upgrade public 
education. “When we began staffing 
the plant six years ago,” he says, “I 
interviewed 50 people to fill one hourly 
job. ‘Today, I interview 15. Then, I 
interviewed 10 people to fill a salaried 
job, but only two today.” 
e Higher Scores—Primarily, Chesley 
says, this is accounted for by the 
startling improvement in the scores job 
applicants turn in today on the rigorous 
battery of tests he fires at each. In the 
plant-staffing days, scores of 12 to 13 
out of a possible 50 were routine on 
the so-called “innate intelligence’”’ test. 
Today's applicants run 30 to 45. Then, 
scores of 18 to 20 of a possible 60 were 
common on the mechanical aptitude 
test. ‘Today, they run 40 to 55. 

“The difference is in the education 
these people bring to us,” Chesley savs. 
Chesley’s experience with testing points 
right at one of the major contributions 
the newcomers have made—guiding 
both the school board and the teachers 
in what their courses should contain. 

That guidance can be quite specific 
and welcome when it comes to chemis- 
try or commercial education for girls 
seeking office jobs, of course. It’s a 
lot more subtle when it comes from a 
parent seeking better grade schools. 
¢ Summer Jobs—Still another contribu- 
tion Mobay has made to public educa- 
tion in the area is its program of hiring 
teachers for summer or part-time work. 
Dunlap makes it clear that this is a 
fairly hard-boiled program—that no one 
is hired for whom there isn’t a produc- 
tive job, that it’s selective rather than 
wholesale, that it’s in no sense a gift. 

Within those limits, it has been quite 
successful. For one thing, it enables 
teachers to earn money enough to stav 
in the area despite higher salary offers 
from outside school svstems. Also, it 
enables them to finance further educa- 
tion for themselves. And for the science 
teachers, it helps them keep more 
nearly current with their fields. 

“IT learned more at Mobay in one 
summer than I would have in 10 more 
vears of college,” says one of them— 
Owen McKay, chemistry teacher at 
Paden City. But McKay, who works 
summers and four nights weekly in 
Mobay’s quality control lab, is continu- 
ing his education taking courses at 
Bethany College about 50 miles awav. 
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And five of his second-year chemistry 
students are taking the equivalent of 
college-freshman chemistry, via ‘TV and 
West Virginia University. 

Mobay’s chief chemist, Robert A. 
Christman, spent four years giving his 
first quality control technicians elemen- 
tary and then advanced courses in sta- 
tistics and quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. If he had to staff the place 
again, with another group of area high 
school graduates, Christman vows he 
could start them off on the three ad- 
vanced courses—so great has been the 
upgrading of high school chemistry by 
McKay and Olan Hall, the Magnolia 
High School chemistry teacher. 
¢ Broad Impact—You might think that 
all of Mobay’s impact has been on math 
and science. Actually, it’s far broader 
than that, even though the most visi- 
ble results thus far are in the high 
school chemistry courses. 

One example: Mobay people and 
those from other companies were in- 
strumental in having New Martinsville 
annex a continguous community called 
Steelton, where many of the manage- 
ment newcomers live. That enabled 
New Martinsville’s bonding power to 
be used for a new grade school. 

Much of the effort comes from the 
parents through the PTA. It may be 
as unspectacular as a change to more 
informative report cards, or as specific 
as providing projectors for classroom 
motion pictures. New Martinsville 
spent $938,000 on school plant in six 
vears. 

At both Paden City and Magnolia, 
substantial new gymnasiums were built 

which outsiders find startling in view 
of the heavy new enrollments and very 
limited school budgets. 

“It was worth it, whether you be- 
lieve it or not,” savs one of the newcom- 
ers. ““We simplv had to do something 
to make high school education vital 
not only to the children but to the peo 
ple. The activities these gyms make pos 
sible have helped make high school edu 
cation important.” 
¢ Rising Standards—Chesley spells that 
out a little differently. “Today,” he 
savs, “there are good jobs available for 
those who can qualify for them. Thes« 
kids learn from their brothers and sis- 
ters what they need and thev’re demand 
ing it. They see boys with good-paving 
jobs, supporting families, driving cars, 
living in a stvle a young person in this 
area couldn’t afford before the com 
panies came in. It has all helped to 
make them want a high school educa 
tion and a good one.” 

Teachers and school administrators 
agree. Some vears ago, thev say, the 
courses could have been provided, but 
there simply was no demand for them. 
Podav, high school pupils know pretty 
well what they must have, hence call 
for the courses and get them. END 
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is the one credit card that lets 
you charge your accommodations 
at all Hilton Hotels— plus more 
than 600 other leading hotels and 
motels around the world. 


And when you dine out, Carte 
Blanche* is your most welcome 
credit credential at over 4000 
fine restaurants and supper 
clubs. It’s the only all-purpose 
credit card endorsed by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. 


In addition, Carte Blanche is 
welcomed at hundreds of fine 
stores and specialty shops, West- 
ern Airlines, 60,000 gasoline sta- 
tions from coast to coast, and 
Hertz, Avis and National car 
rental agencies. 

And all this is yours with un- 
surpassed convenience. One 
monthly bill. Receipt at time of 
purchase. A directory of serv- 
ices. Use this coupon to send for 


an application. * Trademark 
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Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, Neb., was built in 1926. Air conditioning system, using 
Chrysler 15-ton packaged units, was designed and installed by the Sidles Company, Omaha, 
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Chrysler Packaged Air Conditioners 
cool 34-year-old office building for 63¢ per sq. ft. 


One of the largest buildings ever completely cooled by The building was air conditioned in three stages, so that 
packaged air conditioners is Omaha’s 34-year-old Live- after the first third of the Chrysler packaged units were 
stock Exchange Building. But what really makes this in, the engineers could test the system for operating effi- 
installation unusual is that not one foot of the 254,000 ciency and economy. Floor-by-floor installation also means 
sq. ft. of rental space is taken by the air conditioners. less inconvenience to tenants while work is going on. 
Chrysler Packaged Air Conditioners—two for each of nine If you are concerned over the cost or problems of air con- 
floors—are located in a vacant elevator shaft. These com- ditioning your building, check into the many exclusive 
pact units provide flexible two-zone control at an amaz- advantages of Climate by Chrysler — from the company 
ingly low installed cost of 63¢ per sq. ft. In total cost, this that pioneered packaged air conditioning. For facts and 
is $39,000 less than a four-zone chilled water system and figures, contact your local Chrysler Dealer (his name is 
$65.000 less than a chilled water room unit system. listed in the Yellow Pages). 
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AIRTEMP 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-20, Dayton 1, Ohio; Canadian Distributor: Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Novelist Cameron Hawley 
fires some shots at group rule 
and the “nice guy cult’’—and 
gets some expert support. 


“J don’t think that we can go on 
very much longer with the luxurious 
practice of hiring 10 men to make one 
man’s decision.”” With all its advan- 
tages, professional management does 
tend to encourage “bureaucratic corpu- 
lence’”—and the fat is getting thicker 
and thicker on American management. 

It was with such provocative words as 
these that Cameron Hawley, author of 
best-selling “‘business novels,”” greeted 
more than 500 of the country’s top 
personnel men last Monday at the 
opening session of the American Man- 
agement Assn.’s midwinter personnel 
conference in Chicago. 

Yet, controversial as his keynote 
speech was, it is evident both from com- 
ments at the mecting and views ex- 
pressed by other observers that he was 
putting somewhat more bluntly some 
thoughts that have been nagging U.S. 
business executives and consultants for 
some time. 
¢ Strong—Hawley was speaking not 
only as a novelist but as a veteran in- 
dustrial executive who could look back 
on a 25-year business career that ended 
only eight vears ago, when he retired as 
director of advertising and promotion 
from Armstrong Cork Co. Since then 
he has spent most of his time in on-the- 
spot study of managers at home and 
around the world. 

His condemnation of U.S. manage- 
ment before the personnel men was in 
stronger terms than he has ever used in 
his popular novels. “We have devel- 
oped in the U.S.—drifted into, or al- 
lowed to grow up, however vou want 
to put it,” he said, “the most expensive 
approach to industrial management that 
exists anvwhere on earth. . . . And it 
starts right at the top.” 
¢ Agreement—Iawlev’s barbs drew no 
apparent hostile reaction from his man- 
agerial audience but rather some acqui- 
escent laughter—and afterward some of 
his hearers even went so far as to call his 
speech “terrific.” 

His views also hit a responsive chord 
among management consultants—not a 
few of whom, especially those with for- 
cign experience, have likewise concluded 
that it is not alone high labor costs that 
distinguish U.S. enterprise from the 
overseas variety. But, understandably, 
few care to be named as critics of the 
“too soft, too sweet, too fat’’ manage- 
ments that might become their clients. 

One who chimes in audibly with 
Hawley on some of the reasons he as- 
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Broadside at U.S. Management 


signs for the costly U.S. administrative 
burden is Dr. Egbert van Delden of 
New York University’s Graduate School 
of Business. Van Delden, a former 
Libbey-Owens-I’ord and Schenley exec- 
utive and long-time consultant to busi- 
ness here and abroad, comments that 
“there is too much conferring among 
American managers. Over there they 
work harder and longer.” 

“U.S. social scientists have also scared 
U.S. businessmen into thinking they 
shouldn’t show any authority,” savs van 
Delden; “thev’ve been conditioned not 
to dress anvone down for fear of ever 
hurting anyone’s feclings.’”” Democratic 
procedures are fine in political organiza- 
tions, he adds, but in »usiness, someone 
had better take responsibility for decid- 
ing what gets done now, or nothing is 
likelv to be done. 

“Where I’ve been forced to throw 
questions into committee for decision, 
the result has sometimes been months 
of frustration and mounting cost.” 
¢ How It Started—Iawley offered his 
Chicago audience a historical view of 
how the “disease” got started. It be- 
gan, he said, when todav’s executive, 
now in his 50s, came out of the Depres- 
sion a voung man, vowing that he would 
be a very different kind of manager from 
the tvpe then being pilloried as greedy, 
grasping, and domincering. 

The new, “enlightened” businessman 
would bring democracy into the world 
of business, through group thinking. 
“And so the committee system of opera- 
tion came into being—and the ideal top 
executive thus became, in effect, a sort 
of super committee chairman.” The 
new management man also determined 
to invest heavily in anything contrib- 
uting to “human relations.” So, keep- 
ing evervone happy and contented be 
came a prime goal of management. 

Out of this, said Hawlev, came the 
current image of the ideal corporate 
executive as one of the group, a man 
who leads by soft persuasion, a com- 
piomiser and  coordinator—in — short, 
“the man evervone likes.” 
¢ Professionalism—Turning to another 
reason for the rise of progressive, new- 
stvle management, Hawlev paid his 
respects to the professionalization of 
management, and to the AMA for its 
contribution to “the most important 
business development of this quarter- 
century.” But, he added, “‘professional- 
ism has its dangers.” 

Just as the doctor must cultivate a 
good bedside manner, he noted, the 
professional business manager finds it 
casy to join “the nice-guy cult.” When 
he has to be nice to so many different 
people, the standard procedure has been 
to set up a clinic—call in the specialists 






























































CAMERON HAWLEY, business novelist, 
calls for return of strong business executives. 


to help management to a decision. But 
with so many experts, you need organ- 
ization specialists to find out who is sup- 
posed to do what and “the proper 
procedure for threading the maze to get 
them to do it without, in the process, 
making someone unhappv.” 

In contrast, Hawley urged the person- 
nel men to consider the virtues of the 
general practitioner—who does what has 
to be done himself, without calling a 
conference. What U.S. management 
needs, according to Hawley, is the 
“blunt, straight-forward man who would 
drive ahead in spite of hell and high 
water.” 

The most important qualitv of a 
man’s character, Hawley insisted, is not 
“getting along with people.” Similarly, 
the corporation must learn again to be 
“a business institution—not a social in- 
stitution devoted to the all-out pursuit 
of mass happiness.” 
¢ No “Popularity Contest”—A number 
of management consultants join Hawley 
in deploring trends toward group man- 
agement. One leading management 
engineer with 25 years of consulting 
experience, who finds increasing ten- 
dencies toward group rule and “talking 
things out,” recently felt it necessary 
to caution one U.S. executive that “As 
president of your firm, you're not trving 
to win a popularity contest.” 

This internationally recognized ex- 
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pert says it has been getting harder 
to sell U.S. managements the kind of 
advice that will keep their companies 
progressive and prosperous. ‘This con- 
trasts, he adds, with the readiness of 
Europe’s reputedly more autocratic exec- 
utives to take the steps necessary to 
make their operations still more efficient 
and competitive. 

Another specialist in problems of 
managerial personnel believes many 
companies have succumbed to the argue 
ments of those social scientists who 
mistake business for politics. In the 
end, he argues, it is not possible for | 
management to share power as the 
nation does. 
¢ Counter-Moves—Others take a more 
hopeful view of U.S. developments. 
At least three personnel men among 
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WAGON TRAIN 
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“has been going on for vears in many 














companies.” 
; R. B. Cribbs, of Air Products, Inc., 
is, sees the “keep-em-happy” approach 
of - 


being de-emphasized in favor of strong 
x leadership. Thompson Ramo Wool. 
ie ORAL TRAIN © a rae aces @ he dridge’s Reon di ector at Cleveland 
RAIL TRAIN PATENTED WAGON TRAIN ses] Tector eg 
Charles W. Robison, also thinks many 
companies are taking a hard look at | 
their lavers of fat, and swinging the ax. 
Shorten the distance coast-to-coast with... Some management specialists _like- 
wise see evidence that U.S. manage- 
ment is becoming firmer. Management 
consultant Fred Lustig notes that “The 
good guy is being crowded by men who 
are aggressive, dynamic, better prepared 
to do a job. Some companies are now 
saying in so many words: “We want a 
tough man.” 
¢ Obstacles—There are obstacles along 
this road for U.S. management, how- 
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ever. Management counselor Fred 
Rudge points out, “Our democratic 
culture and general level of education i 


still pose a special problem: Strong, 7 
intelligent leaders must win the co- 
operation of all members of the or- 
ganization.” But just “being a good 
fellow” is not enough for this, he adds. 

Companies that have noted the dif- 
ference between the executive corps in 
their foreign and U.S. plants, accord- 
ing to Hawley, have found it difficult 
to “chop themselves down to size’ at 
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inevitably focused on one man. Ameri inc 
can men just haven’t been brought up Th 
to “take over” the way European man- te 
agers do. But Hawley assured the Chi- tui 
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cago mecting that a change can and 
must come _ to. restore Americas 
“dynamic individualism.” £ND 
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renewable, such as our pine and hardwood forests. Every Mississippi 
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10re workers. 
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rim- advanced planning. 
t in In Mississippi you will get a full day’s work for a good day’s 
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1a sippi, and as we begin the bright and promising Decade of the 
Sixties, I pledge you my personal co-operation and endeavors toward 
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pach_~—COd problems of economics and growth. 
My invitation to you is to think of Mississippi in your plans for 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 
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60,000 engineering prints now 


“"“stock-filed” for instant use 


Allen-Bradley Company, maker of electrical 
controls, once had to “custom-copy” engineering 
prints from master tracings—one at a time. To 
eliminate this costly and heavy paperwork load, 
the company turned to Multigraph Methods. 

Now accurate copies in reduced size are re- 
produced by a transfer process directly onto a 
Multilith Master. Then multiple prints are produced — 
30 or 40 at a time—on Multilith Offset equipment. 
Prints are stored in open-shelf, “self-service” files 
as shown above. 

No more time-consuming filing and refiling of 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


Cutting costs 
is our business 


SERVING SMALL 


BUSINESS 


original drawings—they get less wear and tear, 
last years longer. Instead, easy-to-handle, highly 
readable prints are instantly available—and 
changes can be recorded quickly and inexpensively 
just by making new Multilith Masters and producing 
new prints. 

This is but one of many ways Multigraph Methods 
are helping business save time and cut costs. Ask 
your nearby Multigraph representative to explain 
how these methods can do the same for your business. 
Or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Multigraph Multilith Offset 
Duplicator, Model 1250 
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New Drive for White Collarites 


To bolster its membership, 
Auto Workers will concentrate 
on a group that often is better 
paid than factory workers. 


The big-wigs of organized labor are 
coming to the conclusion that the new 
generation of American workers is, in 
effect, too rich and too smart to be 
swayed by the usual arguments for join- 
ing unions. 

What is worrying labor’s leaders spe- 
cifically is the increasingly large group 
of white-collar, professional, and tech- 
nical workers in the labor force—and 
how union membership can be made 
attractive to them, who have no heritage 
of union organization, and often are 
better paid and better educated than 
factory workers. 

It is a matter that has been nettling 
the labor chieftains for several years, as 
AFL-CIO’s top organizer, John W. Liv- 
ingston, reminded the federation’s ex- 
ecutive council last week. His recom- 
mended solution is a “high-caliber staff 
... dedicated, smart and able to handle 
the different kind of problems that these 
workers have.” 

More than a year ago, an AFL-CIO 

publication put the situation in an even 
greater frame: “The problem of expand- 
ing membership among white-collar 
workers is broader than simply develop- 
ing special techniques to demonstrate 
the value of unionism to these particu- 
lar groups unions are reviewing 
their organization’s structure and col- 
lective bargaining policies to make cer- 
‘ain thev can meet the special needs of 
these groups.” 
* Top Organizer—It is against that 
ackground that the United Auto 
Workers has set up a new organizing 
group. ‘The structure of the group, a 
committee of the union’s top officers, 
isn't so important as the appointment 
is “coordinator of organization” of 
Brendan Sexton (picture), former) 
UAW’s director of education (BW— 
Feb.6'60. pl05). Sexton, a self-made 
“egghead” whose formal education 
ended in high school, is cooking up an 
organizing program that will be “very 
experimental. We will trv different 
things in different places.” 

Sexton admits that union people 
don’t know enough about the new type 
of workers—what their motivations and 
aspirations are. What he does know— 
and what every official of every big in- 
dustrial union knows and is disturbed 
about—is that the character of the U.S. 
labor force has changed so_ radically 
that industrial unions must adapt or 
diminish in membership and, thusly, 
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in influence, power, and __ prestige. 

This is particularly true of UAW, 
next to the Teamsters, the largest union, 
and the one whose work force is chang- 
ing most rapidly. 


|. From Blue to White 


For a union that is supposed to domi- 
nate a group of industries, the United 
Auto Workers has been remarkably 
unsuccessful in organizing a large num- 
ber of white-collar employees in those 
industries. UAW’s membership is 
mostly in the automobile industry and 
industries that supply it, in the agricul- 
ture implement industry, and in the air- 
craft and missile industry. The union 
has approximately 80,000 members 
classed as white-collar, professional, or 
technical employees, but Sexton esti- 
mates there are about 500,000 other 
people in those categories in UAW in- 
dustries who are not union members. 

Moreover, the number of employees 
classed as white collar, professional, or 
technical in UAW’s field of jurisdic- 
tion is growing faster than the number 
of manual workers. Nine years ago, 16% 
of auto industry employees were white 
collar; now ratio is 21%. The number 
of hourly workers in the auto industry 
has declined in that period, vet output 
has increased. 

Che inevitable result has been a de- 
crease in UAW membership—from a 
high of 1.5-million at times in 1955 to 
1.3-million now. But there are nearly 
100,000 retired workers that UAW still 
counts as members, and perhaps another 
100,000 or more who are included in 
the count even thongh they are laid off 
with little prospect of returning to theit 
former jobs. So, realistically, UAW’s 
dues-paving membership now is_ not 
much over 1-million 
¢ Behind the Figures—What has been 
happening, of course, is that more eff- 
cient production techniques are per- 
mitting industry to use fewer people 
on the line. At the same time, what 
you might call the “support troops” in 
offices and laboratories have been in- 
creasing. Manual workers were 40% of 
the labor force in any industry 20 years 
ago; it is estimated they will be only 
38% in 1965, even though the total 
labor force will be increasing. White 
collarites were 31% of the labor force 
20 vears ago; it’s figured they will be 
42.5% in 1965. 

Figures like those show why UAW 
and other industrial unions have to 
change their stripes. UAW grew big, 
influential in politics, government, and 
society because it spoke as a voice of 
the dominant part of the labor force. 

































BRENDAN SEXTON heads UAW’s ef- 


forts to recruit white collarites. 


That’s not true any more. “The blue 
collar,” says Leonard Woodcock, UAW 
vice-president, “is not the leading eco- 
nomic group it once was. The white 
collar assumes an even greater impor- 
tance.” 

e Side Job—Just to retain its influence 
is not the sole reason UAW has to drive 
into unorganized fields. It has to serv- 
ice those 97,000 retired members and 
the new thousands who join them every 
year. Because of decreased dues-paying 
membership and rising costs (which af- 
fect unions, too) it had to raise dues 
this year. The long-term solution is new 
members in the rising fields of employ- 
ment. 

How to make union membership 
appealing to these people is a tough 
project and one to which UAW, with 
Sexton’s appointment, has an interest- 
ing approach. 


ll. Who Are These People? 


UAW has a record of trying the 
tried. It first started to adapt to 
changing work force a few years ago 
when it set up special provisions for 
skilled workers to give them to greater 
voice in bargaining—for skilled workers, 
too, have been increasing. It followed 
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“Styles change fast, so 


we move fast, 
via Delta Air Freight!” 





Florida Fashions Co. (Orlando, Florida) 
keeps abreast of style changes by supply- 
ing its faraway outlets on a 24-hour basis 
and avoids overstocking. 

“Even the sudden exit of the sack 
dress didn’t catch us overstocked,” re- 
ports M. C, Albrecht, Vice President 
Operations, “we use Delta Air Freight 
five days a week to meet the demand for 
new styles, so we don’t have to risk 
carrying large inventories. We have ex- 
panded our marketing area, too, com- 
peting in places accessible to us only by 
Delta Air Freight.” 


Profit from Delta’s 
Ne BIG PLUS 
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Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta « Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas «+ Houston + Miami 
New York « New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia * Tampa « Memphis 
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by making a similar arrangement for 
office workers. In other words, UAW, 
while keeping its structure as an indus- 
trial union, has been making provisions 
to accommodate groups of divergent in- 
terests. 

Sexton’s job, mainly, is to get such 
groups to organize—although he stresses 
that there are still a good many shop 
workers unorganized and these still are 
prime targets. But, talking to him, it is 
the challenge of organizing the white- 
collar, professional, and technical em- 
ployees that particularly appeals to him. 
¢ The Record—UAW’s organizing rec- 
ord in its historic fields hasn’t been 
bad in the past few years—when all of 
labor’s organizing campaigns have had 
rocky going. From 1957 through mid- 
1959, UAW won 78% of the 
representation elections in which it 
was involved. The all-union record was 
61%. 

Organization at that time was prin- 
cipally under Vice-Pres. Richard Gosser. 
But his work was confined to “com- 
petitive shops,” mainly supplier plants. 
The UAW departments representing 
the big auto producers did their own 
organizing, and white-collar, _ profes- 
sional, and technical recruitment was 
split among other vice-presidents. 

Last fall, Gosser was told by Pres. 
Walter Reuther and Secy.-Treas. Emil 
Mazey that he ought to take a vacation 
(BW—Nov.28’59,p123). Gosser had 
been sick off-and-on, but he is reported 
as feeling that he was relieved of his 
duties so that Reuther could consoli- 
date all organizing efforts under some- 
one closer ideologically to himself. 
Gosser is a long-time and old-time 
unionist, effective on the plant level, 
but out of his element with the better- 
educated, questioning white collarites. 

Now, Reuther, Mazey, and the four 
vice-presidents constitute a committee 
that sets organizing policy. In practice, 
the committee probably will meet only 
a few times a vear, leaving the direc- 
tion of organizing to Sexton. He will 
have about 100 organizers, most of 
them working in the field under super- 
vision of the regional directors. 
¢ New Breed of Organizer—As_ time 
goes on, these organizers are likely to 
be of a different type than industry 
has known. For one thing, Sexton— 
who has earned wide praise for edu- 
cational conferences he has directed 
both within and without the union- 
will institute training courses for or- 
ganizers. For another, he wants a 
different cast of organizer; he thinks the 
typical union organizer has developed 
“habit patterns that are hard to break.” 
Sexton believes there is far more to 
organizing than standing outside plant 
gates passing out handbills. 

Sexton, 48, had been an organizer 
for the Steelworkers, head of a big 
UAW local during the war and an early 


supporter of Reuther in his bid for the 
union’s presidency in 1946. He was 
appointed director of education in 
1950. A restless, intellectually curious 
man, he paces his office and_ talks 
knowledgeably about white-collar work- 
ers in Europe, how they are solidly 
unionized although politically and 
socially more conservative than white- 
collar workers in the U.S. 

He wonders aloud why some white- 
collar workers accept organization read- 
ily and some do not. The UAW has 
the white-collar workers at only three 
of its big plants: Chrysler, Curtiss- 
Wright, and International Harvester. 
“Why are the Chrysler white-collar 
workers organized?” he asks. He men- 
tions the president of a +,000-member 
white-collar local. ‘He is a Republican 
member of the state legislature. Why 
is he in the union movement?” 

Sexton knows as well as others the 
main problems in organizing the white- 
collar, professional, and technical em- 
ployees: Many of them are in industries 
that have located outside the traditional 
centers of union influence. This, com- 
bined with the fact that these are new 
jobs, means that these people have no 
link with the struggling days of labor. 
What they have in the way of wages 
and benefits no union got for them 
directly. And telling them what the 
union got for the workers in the plant 
makes no impression at all. 

White-collar employees, too, feel 
closer to management than _ factory 
workers. But as they increase in number 
they may begin to feel more like blue- 
collar workers and be more receptive 
to unionization. 

On top of that is the belief that 

an office or lab worker negotiates as 
an individual directly with the em- 
plover. This is a myth, union people 
insist, and they are more often than 
not correct. Sexton mentally pictures 
an immense room, with a hundred or 
more workers bent over drafting boards, 
and ponders what their goals may be. 
Maybe the white-collar worker isn't 
interested in seniority, for example, as 
much as he is in an opportunity for 
advancement. 
e Past Defeats—UAW suffered a crush- 
ing defeat in its efforts to organiz¢ the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell technical peo- 
ple three vears ago. Sexton, however, 1s 
impressed by the fact that UAW got 
one-third of the vote, despite manage- 
ment’s thorough educational campaign 
against organization, and despite the 
union’s lack of knowledge of what 
makes a white-collar worker tick 

Sexton rises again, walks around his 
desk and leans against a book case. 
“One thing I do know,” he says, “the 
norm of our socicty is organization of 
economic and social groups. So, it’s 
not a question of whether white-collar 
people will be organized, but how.” END 
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nothing nails down sales like 









and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Hardware to Lumber, whatever you sell, 
you'll sell more when AWHERENESS of your 
product or service directs prospects to your 
local outlets—through the Yellow Pages. 


For the manufacturer of national brand-name 
products, Trade-Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages tells prospects where they can find his 
local outlets. For the local businessman, Yellow 


Pages advertising makes the community aware 
of the products and services he offers. 
Remember, nothing builds AWHERENESS 
for your business like the Yellow Pages—the 
shopping guide used by 9 out of 10 shoppers. 
Let the Yellow Pages man help you plan an 
AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
your local Bell telephone business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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behave 


Handle a beehive carelessly, and you have trouble. 
Treat it with respect and your reward is honey. 


So with atomic radiation. Treat it disrespectfully and it 
is dangerous. But handled with care, radiation can serve 
us in virtually every facet of our lives. 


Work in radiation is a major activity at Hughes. Today 
Hughes Nuclear Electronics Laboratories are building 
ingenious machines to generate, handle, measure and 
detect radiation — and are conducting studies in what 
it can do. 


The latest example of this work is a major breakthrough 
in radiation detection: a solid state radiation detector. 
This detector is so small that it can be packaged in the 
tip of a hypodermic needle. It’s so simple that it will 
operate on a flashlight battery. This solid state ioniza- 
tion chamber responds 1000 times faster than gas ioni- 
zation chambers. It’s so rugged that it can be dropped 
on concrete and still operate. It is so sensitive that, in 
addition to detection, it allows quantitative measure- 
ment of radiation with ten times the accuracy of 
previous detectors. This development will have far 
reaching benefits in the fields of medicine, industrial 
processes, space exploration, atomic power control, 
and basic nuclear research. 


Another Hughes development, the LINAC, produces 
high gamma radiation for use in testing. Generating 
three times the current of comparable machines, the 
LINAC bombards the object to be tested with a short 
intense pulse equal to the radiation of an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb. 


Still another Hughes development, the MOBOT, is a 
family of mobile robots. These MOBOTS, which man 
controls from remote locations, have hands, arms, 
eyes, and operate in hazardous environments —such as 
tadiation, heat, space, water. 








Other Hughes programs seek to discover precisely what 
happens when matter is exposed to radiation and to 
develop components impervious to its effects. 


These major advances are representative of the kind of 
‘“‘wonder-working” devices that Hughes engineers and 
scientists are creating. Other Hughes products: picture 
tubes that freeze and “remember” images...transistors 
and diodes for increased reliability in complex elec- 





Housed in the tiny tip of this survey meter is the new Hughes 
Solid State Radiation Detector...the smallest, fastest, simplest, 
and most accurate particle detector ever devised. 


tronics systems...automatic digital control machine tool 
systems...new molecular devices that promise even 
more advances. 

We invite your inquiry regarding any Hughes product. 
Our wide experience and technical know-how may well 
be able to improve your present product, cut costs...or 
bring your new ideas to profitable reality. 





HUGHES 
Nuclear Electronics Laboratories 
Culver City, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


| HUGHES | 
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Aboard the first Grace Line Seatainership 








For its new ‘‘Seatainer Service’? between 
New York and Venezuela, the Grace Line 
elected to convert two of its C2-S-AJ1 dry 
cargo vessels to C3-S-45a containerships— 
using the National Speedloader System 
which makes possible fully automatic cargo 
container handling. 


The S.S. Santa Eliana has been delivered 
to the Grace Line. The second vessel, the 
S.S. Santa Leonor is nearing completion at 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Com- 


| S.S. 
# , Santa Eliana 


sf 
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382 containers in its hold and an additional 
94 containers on deck. 


National’s Speedloader System for han- 
dling these containers is the first complete 
handling system to be offered to all carriers 
—ship, rail, truck and barge. Remember, 
with the National Speedloader System ter- 
minal time can be greatly reduced; with 
containerization, crating and packaging 
costs are lowered, damage to merchandise in 


transit is reduced, theft and pilferage elimi- 


~~ 
~~ pany’s Baltimore yard. Each ship will carry nated. A card or call will bring full details. 
~ 4 
~/ 
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_ Inter-Union Arbitration Fails 


ee 





Craft vs. industrial union rivalry disrupts the latest 


attempt to work out arbitration procedure to handle jurisdic- 
tional and other disputes among AFL-CIO unions. 


Unions balked for years at submitting 
disputes with employers to final and 
binding arbitration, but arbitration is 
written into most labor contracts 
today. 

In the same way, many unions are 
balking at turning over disputes be- 
tween themselves to outside arbiters. 
They say as flatly as before that they 
will not “surrender” to third parties the 
right to make binding decisions on 
jurisdiction and other matters. 

An agreement that will mean the 
arbitration of internecine quarrels in 
labor will not come quickly. It may 
come in slow stages—a concession here, 
a compromise there. Perhaps it won't 
come at all. But, in top AFL-CIO 
ranks, there is a serious conviction that 
it must come before perennial inter- 
union disputes can be ended. 
¢ Hopes Fail—Squabbling between un- 
ions has always caused major problems 
for employers. It can mean shutdowns 
and costly delays, at the least uncer- 
tainty and confusion. 

Little could be done within labor 
for an orderly resolution of differences 
between rival unions until AFL and 
CIO merged in 1955, bringing major 
labor organizations into a single House 
of Labor. Since then, many attempts 
have been made to create working ma- 
chinery to settle disputes. 

The most effective, in February, 
1958, implemented a no-raiding pro- 
vision in the AFL-CIO constitution by 
requiring affiliates to submit to an im- 
partial umpire disputes involving or- 
ganizing activities. The umpire, David 
L. Cole, could only issue recommenda- 
tions. These weren’t binding. They 
were subject to review by AFL-CIO’s 
executive council in the event an affli- 
ate refused to abide by the recommen- 
dations. 

Even if the council concurred with 
the recommendations, it lacked a feas- 
ible enforcement power. It could order 
the recommendations obeved—but if the 
balking union did not comply, the 
council’s only recourse would be to 
suspend or recommend the ouster of 
the offender. Obviously, this would 
never be done in any ordinary inter- 
union dispute. 

The “other procedure’ was sched- 
uled to be approved, tentatively, at the 
AFL-CIO. executive council meeting 
that ended this week. It wasn’t. 

* New Clashes—A special committee 
established in August, 1958, decided 
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that compulsory arbitration and bind- 
ing decisions, should be the terminal 
point in the settlement of disputes in 
all principal areas of conflict. AFL- 
CIO’s biennial convention in San Fran- 
cisco approved a recommended resolu- 
tion for: 
5 a detailed plan of procedure 
for the settlement of dispute between 
affiliates . . . embodying final and bind- 
ing arbitration as the terminal point in 
the settlement of such disputes, it being 
understood however that such arbitra- 
tion shall be limited to the settlement 
of disputes only and shall not include 
the determination of the work or trade 
jurisdiction of afhliates.” 

The resolution also provided for a 
special convention this year to make 
any changes in the federation’s consti- 
tution to make the new machinery ef- 
fective. 

A number of committee meetings 

were held to rough out proposals. For 
a time, the prospects of effective ma- 
chinery looked good. Then new clashes 
between industrial and crafts groups in 
AFL-CIO dashed the hopes. 
e Basic Conflict—Unions in the Build- 
ing & Construction ‘Trades Dept., par- 
ticularly, objected to any plan_ that 
would make the arbitration of a dispute 
compulsory if the determination must 
be final and binding. Walter Reuther, 
president of the Industrial Union Dept. 
and of the United Auto Workers, and 
other industrial unionists protested that 
the crafts were reneging on the agree- 
ment that led to the convention reso- 
lution in late 1959. 

The crafts retorted that there had 
been a misunderstanding all around; 
they had not agreed that disputes 
would be required to go to arbitration— 
a step that they said would encroach 
further on their jurisdictions and au- 
tonomy. They also said that the area of 
arbitration “must be sharply defined— 
and it hasn’t been.” 

Reuther, for the majority of IUD 
unions, said his group would be ‘en- 
thusiastically willing” to submit dis- 
putes to arbitration—that the continua- 
tion of jurisdiction squabbles, particu- 
larly, would be “disgraceful, anti-social, 
and anti-union.” <A_ settlement plan 
with compulsory arbitration would be 
“rational, workable, and equitable,” he 
said; it would be “the onlv way to settle 
these disputes.” 
e¢ TUD vs. Crafts—A renewed argument 
between the industrial unions and the 


crafts—in a way between an old CIO 
bloc and the former AFL unions—con- 
tributed to the breakdown of the arbi- 
tration plan. Both factions claim main- 
tenance work in mills and _ factories; 
they have warred over it frequently. 
Late last week, Reuther accused build- 
ing trades unions of “union busting” 
agreements with contracting firms to 
seck and do plant maintenance work 
now being done by plant industrial 
unionists. He further accused them of 
collaborating with James R. Hoffa, 
president of the outlawed International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in doing this 
—contrary to AFL-CIO policy. 

Reuther referred particularly to a 
pamphlet issued jointly by contractors 
and the craft unions—with Hoffa—urg- 
ing plant managements to free them- 
selves from worries over seniority, vaca- 
tions, pension and welfare costs, and 
other personnel problems by contracting 
out maintenance work. 

Tension and tempers rose. ‘There was 
new—but unwarranted—side-lines _ talk 
about the dispute splitting AFL-CIO. 
¢ Meany Steps In—AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany stepped in quickly and 
effectively. He chided the craft unions 
for their action, and Reuther for not 
bringing the IUD charges up in the 
privacy of the executive council instead 
of the public press. 

The debate was on. One council 
member, stepping out of the private 
session, quipped to reporters, ““There’s 
no blood flowing—just ice water.” It 
was aptly put. Nobody was giving 
ground, orally, but nobody was walking 
out in anger. 

At the end, Meany had his way. But 
the disputes-settling plan had been de- 
ferred, to be studied further by the 
special committee and the federation’s 
executive committee, away from the 
pressures and personalities of the broad- 
ened executive council. 

There is little expectation that a 
workable—and — generally acceptable— 
plan will be devised soon. 
¢ The Issue—The issue, now finely 
drawn, is whether there will be com- 
pulsory arbitration. Reuther says this is 
now “a matter of principle—we feel 
there’s got to be, if there is anv machin- 
ery at all.” O. A. Knight, president of 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
one of the unions most deeply involved 
in disputes with the crafts, says that he 
“hopes” that there will be because “this 
matter must be settled—soon.” 

The crafts are holding their position, 
too. ‘The most optimistic views now are 
based on the crafts’ indication that thev 
will give new consideration to proposals 
once the area of arbitration is outlined 
more clearly. E&ND 
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Inside Story of the Big Probe 


Robert Kennedy’s new book gives first-hand account 


of McClellan committee’s investigation of labor corruption. 


Early in 1956, Robert F. Kennedy 
paid a friendly visit to the Teamsters 
“marble palace” headquarters in Wash- 
ington. He lunched in the cafeteria 
there and made a VIP tour of the 
building. Someone suggested that Dave 
Beck would like an autographed copy 
of Sen. John Kennedy’s then-new book 
“Profiles in Courage.”” Bob Kennedy 
promised to send Beck a copy. 

At that time, Bob Kennedy was 
counsel for the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, then prob- 
ing into possible corruption in the 
clothing procurement program of the 
military services. Nobody was think- 
ing of a union investigation. Kennedy 
now says that he had only a vague 
impression of the Teamsters—‘‘some 
notion that it was big and tough.” 


a ye ae 





ROBERT KENNEDY headed labor probe. 
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Not long after that, Kennedy found 
disturbing indications of labor corrup- 
tion. He was authorized to look into 
them. After a few preliminary in- 
quiries, he thought of his Teamsters 
contacts. 
¢ Abrupt Change—“In my _ naivete,”’ 
he says, “I called Einar Mohn at 
Teamsters headquarters . . . to notify 
the union officials [of the pending in- 
quiry] and asked if there was any help 
Dave Beck could give me.” 

He was somewhat surprised to find 
Mohn, friendly before, now “not only 
gruff and unresponsive” but also “dis- 
tinctly unfriendly.” 

“I detected . . . a note of discon- 
tent—as if all was not sweetness and 
light; as if Pres. Beck and the union 
would not be happy about an investiga- 
tion,” Kennedy comments. 

In such a way, a Congressional in- 
vestigation began that led to the crea- 
tion of the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field—the so-called Mce- 
Clellan committee, with Bob Kennedy 
as its chief counsel. 

The story of the organization of this 
committee and its work over the past 
three years is told in a book by Bob 
Kennedy, The Enemy Within, just 
published by Harper. Written from 
first-hand knowledge, it is an important 
account of dramatic and sordid crime 
against organized labor’s rank and file 
as well as the public. 

It will be criticized as biased against 
unions by some in labor. However, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, AFL-CIO counsel 
and a leader in its fight against corrupt 
unionism, describes the book as a “fair 
and objective account” of the investiga 
tion—as well as an “absorbing” story. 
¢ Painstaking Probe—Under Kennedy, 
the largest investigating team ever to 
work from Capitol Hill was assembled 
(only one of every hundred applicants 
survived the screening) and put to work. 
In their probing, they traveled 2-mil- 
lion miles and interviewed thousands of 
persons, checked leads furnished in let- 
ters received at a rate of approximately 
600 a day. 

As a result of their work, the Sen- 
ate committee heard 1,525 witnesses in 
over 500 hearings; 343 dodged questions 
by using the Fifth Amendment. The 
testimony fills 50-odd volumes and to- 
tals some 14-million words. 

The findings are summed up in a 
number of committee reports and the 
committee—now winding up its work- 
will have more to sav to Congress as it 


bows out. Those who want the exhaus- 
tive details of the committee’s work will 
find it in the transcript and the reports. 
¢ Personal Account—However, ‘The 
Enemy Within has a sharp focus on 
the highlights of the investigation; it 
deals with them in crisp style with in- 
sight, honesty, and _ indignation—or 
sometimes disillusionment or humor. 

Because it goes into areas that official 
reports cannot, it augments them. 

It is personal throughout. For in- 
stance, Kennedy admits feeling sorry 
for Dave Beck when he first took the 
witness stand, even though probing 
had disclosed that Beck had “grossly 
betrayed the union membership, had 
taken 370,000 of union members’ dues 
money, had answered to no one.” 

Nevertheless, Kennedy says, “I looked 
at him, and realized that here was a 
major public figure about to be utterly 
and completely destroyed before our 
eves. I knew the evidence we had 
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now-a fire safe rust preventive 
to solve your production coatin 


New ... out of Dearborn’s research laboratories . . . a revolutionary 
water base rust preventive—SAFEGARD! ® 


Think of it. No obnoxious fumes. No soluble oil ingredient. No fire hazard 
to multiply your insurance costs. Safegard drains quickly... 
saves time . . . reduces housekeeping problems. 


Treated parts may be stored indoors or out .. . shipped anywhere under 
any conditions of climate or humidity including salt air .. . assembled 
“as is” or cleaned for any specific requirement with one of 

Dearborn’s easily applied formulas. 


Safegard has already proved its effectiveness in plants of four of the 
nation’s largest manufacturers. Perfect performance and overall economies 
as high as 50 percent have been reported. 


Now, it is ready for you. Write or wire for detailed information 
and “in use” case histories. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart Plaza + Chicago 54 + Manufacturing Plants: Chicago + 
Linden « Los Angeles « Toronto « Honolulu « Havana « Buenos Aires 
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__.Ways to cut 
office costs : 


What’s your office problem? Whether 
it’s to cut office costs, save space, 
make the individual office worker 
more efficient or improve office ap- 
pearance, the new 248-page Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide can help you. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct seating chairs; Fil- 
ing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Simplified filing systems; 








Fireproof record keeping equip- 
ment; Automation accessories. A 
gold mine of ideas. 


FREE fo office and purchasing executives: 


Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW:WALKER 


MUSKEGON 30, MICHIGAN 
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... the record uncovered is 
only a portion of the evil 
wrought” .. . 
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would be overwhelming. It would make 
him an object of disgust and ridicule.” 

The sympathy was gone within five 

minutes. By the end of the Beck hear- 
ing—with the witness shown to be 
“cruel, stingy, avaricious, and arrogant” 
—Bob Kennedy said he had to agree 
with his brother John when he said 
Bob’s earlier sympathy for Beck had 
been “badly misplaced.” 
e Meeting With Hoffa—Bob Kennedv’s 
first meeting with James R. Hoffa found 
him to be “personable. polite, and 
friendly” when he wants to be. Still, 
Kennedy writes, “In view of all I already 
knew, I felt he was worse than anvbody 
said he was. In the next two and a half 
years, nothing happened to change my 
opinion. 

The first half of the Kennedy book 
is devoted to various aspects of the 
probe of the Teamsters. It concludes: 

“.. The record we uncovered is only 

a portion of the evil wrought by Hoffa 
and his men or associates. But what we 
did uncover shows clearly that the 
Teamsters membership has been be- 
trayed; democratic processes have been 
stifled; money, including pension and 
welfare funds, has been misused to the 
tune of at least $9.5-million; Hoffa and 
some of the men around him have got 
fat off enterprises they promoted with 
union backing. Perhaps worst of all, 
this potentially great institution has 
been turned over to the likes of Johnny 
Dio . . . who have spent their lives shift- 
ing in and out of the Teamsters and 
in and out of trouble with the law.” 
e Union Whitewash—In 1957 Hoffa 
promised to investigate racketeering in 
the union and clean up the ‘Teamsters. 
But according to Kennedy, “Hofta’s 
idea of conducting an. investigation 1s to 
ask the Teamster official if he commit- 
ted the crime he was charged with. If 
the official savs no, that ends it—espe- 
cially when . . . he happens to be a good 
friend.” 

In 1959, Kennedy notes, Hoffa said 
the Teamsters was clean. He interprets 
that to mean that Hoffa ‘‘has. abandoned 
any pretense that he will clean up. He 
has not—and because of the men around 
him, he cannot.” 

Nevertheless, the committee found 
the majority of ‘Teamsters officers and 
members honest, including men.as high- 
placed as Secy -Treas. John FV. English 
and Einar Mohn, new president of the 
Western. Conference. Kennedy was dis- 
appointed to find that English, despite 
unquestioned integrity, “likes and ac 
cepted Jimmy Hoffa,” and he was dis- 
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‘At Smith-Corona we’re extremely quality conscious... 
that’s why we use only the finest steels”... 27s" nese" 


@ @ @ Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
“. . and that’s why we list Sharon as one of our better suppliers,” continues Mr. 
must be designed and built to absorb all kinds of punishment, yet stay ‘letter perfect’ years on end. 


At Smith-Corona we have set the highest standards beginning with finest steel from quality producers 
like the Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa.” 


SHARON C.-/4 STEEL 
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DOORS THAT SEE. You don’t watch 
these Traffic Sentinel controlled doors—they 
watch you. Door movement is governed en- 
tirely by passenger traffic and not by fixed 
time intervals. You'll learn Aow in the “Eye- 
Opener” demonstration. 


SPLIT-SECOND TIMING. See for your- 


BALANCING ACT EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. Look behind the scenes in the ma- 
chine room. Try the “balancing act” your- 
self that demonstrates vibration-free ma- 
chinery—“‘standard equipment” in Westing- 
house Operatorless Elevator Systems. 


AH, SO SMOOTH. Make this unusual 
blindfold test right in the elevator as it goes 
through its incredible Synchro-Glide paces, 
It’s a ride so smooth, it’s hard to tell when 
the elevator stops! 


self how a Westinghouse system instantly 
dispatches a loaded car . . . varies door-open 
time for passengers leaving or entering an 
elevator. Watch how it provides just enough 
time to unload and load on the main floor. 
Finally, check floor-to-floor time and marvel! 
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Preview Highlights from the 


Westinghouse 


Klevator 


“30-Minute Pre-investment 


Kve-Opener”’ 


WE EXTEND A PERSONAL INVITATION TO EXPERIENCE FOR YOURSELF THIS 
REVEALING DEMONSTRATION OF OPERATORLESS ELEVATOR PERFORMANCE 


Here are a few preview highlights from the “*30-Minute 
Pre-investment Eye-Opener’’—a_proof-of-performance 
elevator demonstration especially tailored for busy execu- 
tives. It takes only thirty minutes of your time, and it is an 
experience you'll value because it not only concerns the 
efficient operation of your building, but also assures com- 
plete tenant satisfaction for the years to come. 





























WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


Selecting an elevator system is a key decision which 
deserves your personal attention and approval. As a 
building owner or manager, it pays you well to investigate 
before you invest. Make arrangements to see this behind- 
the-scenes demonstration by calling the Westinghouse 
Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. Consult the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


WORTH DEVOTING 30 MINUTES... “No matter how busy 
you might be, it’s worth devoting 30 minutes to see this demonstra- 
tion. | admired the smooth operation of the cars and the timesaving 
features inherent in automatic elevators. Flexibility of the Selecto- 
matic Automatic control system was the big ‘clincher’ in selecting 
Westinghouse to modernize our elevators in the Cafritz Building.” 


Morris Cafritz. President 
Cafritz Company 
Washington, D. C. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV alternate Fridays 
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¢ Portfolio of IDEAS for 

Office and Factory Coding 
Systems, Marking, Stamping and 
Stenciling methods. Write 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. WH-4, Richmond Hill 18, N.Y, 





Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 
Write, wire or phone 
J. D. Eppright 


— & 
i 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. vattas 


SIR BOSS 


by Ralph Bushnell Potts, noted attorne 
and author. At your favorite bookstore 


or enclose $5 check to 


FAVERSHAM HOUSE 


Box 1235, Seattle 11, Washington 











UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed more pages 
of business and industrial adver- 
tising in Business Week than in 
any competing magazine for 22 
consecutive years. 
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... ‘labor-management corruption is a crooked two-way 
street.” That's why company officials won’t talk . . . 


appointed in Mohn, who he says could 
have made a major difference in the 
leamsters “if he had shown courage 
at the right time.” 

¢ Autocratic Rule—If the rank and file 
are honest, why don’t they get rid of 
Hoffa? According to Kennedy, it’s not 
—as apologists sav—because Hoffa “gets 
good contracts for his men.” Kennedy 
savs there have been too many side deals 
with management, sweetheart contracts, 
and othet agreements that do not give 
rank-and-filers honest trade union repre- 
sentation. 

They don’t get rid of Hoffa “and his 
gang” for a simple reason, Kennedy says. 
“They have tried in towns and cities 
across the countryv—and thev can’t,” be- 
cause of the “complete absence of de- 
mocracy in the ‘l'eamsters where Hoffa 
exercises control.” 
¢ Comic Side—The probing that un- 
covered the mass of evidence against 
the ‘Teamsters and, to a lesser extent, 
a few other unions was painstaking, but 
it had occasional comic opera and paper- 
back detective novel episodes. 

Kennedy and other probers had to 
flee across a ficld to escape the wrath 
of a farm family after digging for a 
corpse that didn’t exist. A staff mem- 
ber dated a maid and “after she drank 
too much, our investigator crawled un- 
der the bed” secking mysterious hidden 
boxes of records. 

Kennedy settled down in a plane seat 
to study confidential reports on the 
Bakers during the flight—and found the 
man he was investigating, the union’s 
Pres. James G. Cross, seated beside him. 
Agents trving to trace ownership of a 
building housing union offices in New 
York to “a racketeer or perhaps even 
‘the mob’” learned, in embarrassment, 
that it was owned by the Kennedy 
family. 

During hearings, Kennedy found that 
a “low cough” from Hoffa, seated be- 
hind a witness, was enough to keep him 
from testifying. 
¢ Outraged Thief—Investigators were 
threatened, pushed around a bit, and 
offered bribes—Hofta is fully convinced 
everv man has his price, according to 
Kennedy. Once a burglar broke into a 
union office in Detroit and learned, in 
terror, what it could be like to be mis- 
taken for a committee agent: 

“. . . He was caught, and the union 
officials, thinking he was sent to 
steal their records, hung him upside 
down outside the 10th floor window 
and questioned him for three hours; 
then they turned him over to the police. 
The police captain who was sent to 
pick him up told me the man actually 


(STORY on page 140) 


ran to him yelling, “Tell them I’m a 
thief—I’ve been a thief for 20 years— 
and I have nothing to do with that Sen- 
ate committee.” 

¢ Bitter Disappointment—There were 
disheartening moments, too. Hoffa es- 
caped conviction on a federal bribery 
charge in part because of the “un- 
preparedness and ineffectiveness of the 
government attorneys who prosecuted 
the case.” A unionist fighting corrup- 
tion in his Operating Engincers local 
took his own life when he lost hope: 
he wrote his son, “Never get in a fight 
with the rackets. You can’t win.” 

Other honest unionists also fought 
—and lost. ‘The luckiest onlv lost their 
livelihoods. Others were badlv beaten. 
Some were maimed. And some disap- 
peared.” 

Kennedy expresses alarm over a 
“shocking pattern” of underworld in- 
filtration into labor-management affairs. 
Of 58 known to have attended the 
Apalachin conference in upstate New 
York in late 1957, 22 “‘were involved 
in labor or labor-management _ rela- 
tions,” he notes. 
¢ Two-Way Street—He is concerned, 
too, because the committee found 
“many businessmen . . . willing to make 
corrupt deals with dishonest union ofh- 
cials in order to gain competitive ad- 
vantage or to make a few extra dollars.” 

The committee could understand 
that a small businessman might act 
unwisely because of fear, threats, and 
abuse. But it found most “‘improprie- 
ties and illegalities were occasioned onl 
by a desire for monetary gain.” In 
such cases, with a few notable excep- 
tions, emplovers prove uncooperative 

“Labor-management corruption is a 
crooked two-wav _ street,”” Kennedy 
writes. He savs that is “why company 
officials who conspire with union off 
cials won't talk. Thev have bought 
something, just as the labor leader has 
sold something.” 
¢ Probe of Reuther—Kennedy gocs into 
the story behind the committee’s probe 
of Walter Reuther and the United Auto 
Workers—a “get Reuther” maneuver he 
calls it, by Republicans on the commit- 
tee. UAW tactics in the Kohler Co. 
strike were the target. 

After stormy sessions in March, 1958, 
the hearing ended with only one self- 
evident thing proved, according to Ken 
nedy: “When a strike is long and 
violent, it will engender great antagon- 
ism. 

A second scries of hearings, prompted 
by Republican Sens. Mundt and Curtis, 
attempted to “link Reuther’s name with 
Hoffa’s and Beck’s in the mind of the 
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SERVING WHERE YOU LEAST EXPECT IT 


e A special Paterson Overlay Paper 
helps form those attractive, prac- 
tically indestructible surfaces on your 
Formica® laminated plastic counter 
and table tops. And, yet, this is just 
one example from a whole series of 
papers whose unique behavior under 
great pressure, at high temperatures, 
helps in the manufacture of today’s 
exciting products—such as Formica. 


Another Paterson Custom Paper 
is saturated with latex to form an 
unusual and highly practical material. 
Others serve in the making of tough, 
colorful tapes . . . or durable book 
covers. Someday, you may even have 
occasion to use apparel made with 
Paterson Custom Papers. 

You will find many Paterson papers 
serving where you least expect them. 


“Something Special In Papers” 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago » West Coast Plant: Sunnyvale, Cal. 
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public.” Again, says Kennedy, “it was 
a fiasco.” 

Kennedy adds: “I am not saying that 
Walter Reuther’s political philosophy 
or economic philosophy is correct or 
should be followed or accepted or that 
I accept it. What I am saving, how- 
ever, is that the fact that one does not 
like Reuther or his philosophy does not 
make him dishonest.” 

The three-vear investigation had its 

frustrations, Kennedy writes. The com- 
mittee found “many state and_ local 
officials were not meeting their respon- 
sibilities”; despite improprieties  dis- 
closed, “no management group or bar 
association has taken any steps to clean 
house.” And “lack of action bv the 
Dept. of Justice is disappointing.” 
e AFL-CIO Clean-Up Efforts—“The 
only group that has tried to maintain 
standards and clean out corrupt and 
dishonest elements has been the AFL- 
CIO,” says Kennedy. “Their efforts 
should be kept in mind by those who 
seek to use our investigation to blacken 
all labor.” 

A number of important labor leaders 
have been toppled from power, al- 
though Hoffa, the major target, so far 
hasn’t been. Public awareness has been 
aroused. And, Kennedy savs, there is 
“tremendous satisfaction in the fact 
that Congress has passed legislation that 
will deal with the abuses we have un- 
covered.” It’s not a_ perfect law in 
Kennedv’s wav of thinking, but for the 
most part it is “a good law and one 
that is absolutely essential.” 


Four GOP Senators File 
Minority Labor Report 


This week the long-standing dispute 
between former chief counsel Robert 
Kennedy and the four Republican sen- 
ators on the McClellan Committec 
broke out again. Sen. Barrv Goldwater 
of Arizona, spokesman for the group, 
released a minority report, “Separate 
Views,” which portrayed the United 
Auto Workers 
the ‘Teamsters. 

Kennedy was not mentioned by 
name, but the Republican report ex- 
pressed “dismay” at what it termed the 
chief counsel’s reluctance “to probe 
into areas which would have fixed the 
responsibility for the clear pattern of 
crime and violence which has character- 
ized and has generally been associated 
with UAW strikes.” 

Kennedy called the report “false” and 
accused the GOP members of “across 
the board hatred of organized labor.” 
The full committee report will be issued 
within the next few weeks. The con 
troversy between the committce’s chief 
counsel and its minority members is 
certain to keep boiling. enp 
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Solid Plymouth Fleet Cars with 30-D Economy 


Six engines let you subtract up to 18% from 


your fuel bill. That’s like paying 4 cents less a gal- 


lon. Here’s the story of the engine and the savings. 


- 


30-D Economy Six engine is built a new way. 


Newest six in its field in the last 8 years, the 
30-D Economy Six is actually inclined at an 
angle of 30 degrees. This ingenious design al- 
lows an entirely new type of high-efficiency 
manifold system. Results: uniform performance 
from all cylinders, good fuel economy. low en- 
gine effort, long engine life. And, in addition. 
this 30-degree incline also makes engine com- 
ponents easy to service. 


This engine uses fuel carefully. 


Its all-new overhead-valve design permits use 
of large intake and exhaust valves for free engine 
breathing, efficient and complete use of fuel. This 
engine also has a high compression ratio to get 
extra power out of each drop of fuel. 











This engine really saves you gasoline. 


Our engineers have repeatedly proven that it 
can mean a gasoline savings of up to 15% for 
manual transmissions and up to 18% for auto- 
matics. You can figure it as a savings of about 
three gallons out of every 20-gallon tankful. In 
cold cash, it’s like paying at least 4 cents less 
a gallon. These figures are based on compari- 
sons with previous Plymouth sixes. 


Good mileage is just the start with Plymouth. 


There’s a solid. welded Dura-Quiet Unibody 
that promises good trade-in value. There’s ex- 
ceptional rust protection for low body upkeep. 
There’s much more, too. And remember, there 
are 30 Plymouth fleet models to choose from. 

See your nearest Plymouth dealer today. 


A CHRYSLER-ENGINEERED PRODUCT, BUILT A NEW SOLID WAY TO G/VE YOU SOLID SATISFACTION. 
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In Labor 


Negro Members Will Pressure AFL-CIO 


To Fight Discrimination and Segregation 


Negro unionists in AFL-CIO will organize a Negro- 
American Labor Council in Detroit late in May “to fight 
against discrimination against Negroes in unions and 
segregation in the labor movement.” A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and an AFL-CIO vice-president, is temporary chairman. 

Randolph described the council as a “trade union 
association” similar to the Jewish Labor Committee, the 
Assn. of Catholic Trade Unionists, and other anti-dis- 
crimination organizations within the labor movement. 

Civil rights workers in AFL-CIO reported progress 
against bias in labor at the federation’s executive council 
meeting last week. Only one union—the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen-—still has color bars 
in its constitution, and it has been warned to remove 
them or face possible expulsion. 

However, Randolph and other Negro leaders contend 
that too many unwritten bars exist and are enforced, and 
that AFL-CIO is not acting firmly enough. NALC is 
to add to the pressure on the federation. Many AFL- 
CIO officials privately are very unhappy over this pros- 
pect 


Labor Dept. Gets Many Complaints 
Of Labor Reform Act Violations 


Since enactment of the new labor reform legislation 
in September, the Labor Dept. has sifted thousands of 
complaints of violations, ranging from embezzlement to 
illegal election practices. 

Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Management 
Reports, John L. Holcombe, reported to the Senate last 
week that his office was investigating nearly 500 civil and 
criminal cases, all of which could go to the Justice Dept. 
tor action. 

The Labor Dept., however, hasn't yet asked Justice to 
prosecute any cases for violation of the new law. 

Of the 15 types of violations reported, the most com- 
mon involves election practices, the blocking of nomina- 
tions, and refusal to allow secret balloting. Election of 
officers who are former convicts and a general charge of 
violation of trust are other frequent allegations. 


Truckers Shop for Insurance Plan 


To Offset Strikes by Teamsters 


\ third transport industry—trucking—is considering a 
strike insurance plan to offset the hazards of dealing with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. <A special 
committee of the American Trucking Assn. has been 
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studying plans now in effect in the railroad and airlines 
industries. 

Initial reaction among ATA members so far is negative; 
the plans are considered “too expensive” and inadequate 
for the needs of the highly diversified trucking industry. 

Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa’s reaction was nega- 
tive, too. Says Hoffa, “I hope it never happens. ‘That 
means you expect a fight before vou even sit down at the 
bargaining table.” 

ATA, however, is continuing the study. It is looking 
Into several possibilities—the airlines mutual aid_ pact 
under which airlines pay added revenue earned during 
a strike over to the line shutdown by the walkout, the 
insurance plans of various railroad associations and of 
the Newspaper Publishers Assn. ‘The two make up 
strike losses through straight insurance coverage. 

Ben Miller, ATA’s industrial relations director, spells 
out the need for strike insurance this wav: “You almost 
have to crawl when you talk to the ‘Teamsters union. 
ihev have the strength. A ‘service interruption’ insur- 
ance would help the carriers to talk back.” 


NLRB and Auto Workers Both Challenge 


Vote Count at American Coleman Election 


A relatively small representation clection at American 
Coleman Co., Littleton, Colo., makers of heavy-duty 
mobile equipment, points up baffling problem of inter- 
pretation created by the Landrum-Griffin law. 

L-G permits replaced economic strikers to vote, which 
Taft-Hartley did not. Last July, 62 members of the 
United Auto Workers struck Coleman. ‘The company 
replaced them and, on its petition, a representation clec 
tion was held Feb. 10. ‘The National Labor Relations 
Board permitted both present employees and replaced 
strikers to vote, and classed 46 of the former as having 
replaced 46 of the latter. 

Total vote was 137 out of 146 eligibles. But only 17 
votes were counted, two for the union and 15 against. 
NLRB challenged $5 votes—44 cast bv replacement 
workers and 41 by strikers. ‘The union challenged 35. 
The final decision now waits on Washington 

Al Nutt, NLRB field representative, said that the 
challenged ballots can’t be counted until the board 
finally decides the rules and conditions under which 
striking employees and their replacements are allowed to 
vote. NLRB field offices have been instructed to chal 
lenge such votes till then, savs Nutt. 


New Publication on Labor History 


Tamiment Institute, a nonprofit labor-oriented cul- 
tural institution, this week launched a new scholarly pub- 
lication, Labor History. The new quarterly is expected to 
stimulate original research into American labor history. 
Editorial offices are at 7 East 15th St.. New York, N. Y. 
The first issue, which carries greetings from Labor Secv. 
James P. Mitchell and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
looks into the early historv of labor relations in U.S. 
Steel Corp. 
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this spool turning 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION, a leader in precision timing 
equipment, recently designed the Stromberg® Transacter* 
System for swifter collection and more accurate recording 
of production and scheduling data. Information from as 
many as 60 widely separated plant locations can now be 
punched on a single tape, which is then fed into automatic 
typewriters, computers or communication systems. 

But to produce and market this new system General 
Time needed additional working capital. Company man- 
agement turned to Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody, heading a group of underwriters, sug- 
gested that Convertible Subordinated Debentures be 
offered to stockholders. The issue was fully subscribed and 
$6,197,900 was raised quickly and efficiently. 


2 © we 
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Perhaps Kidder, Peabody’s experience in supplying 
needed capital to industry —$2,988,652,022 raised through 
public offerings and private placements since 1954—can 
be helpful to your company. If so, you are invited to write, 
without obligation, to the Resident Partner in the Kidder, 
Peabody office nearest you. 


KIDDER, PEABODY&Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York, American, Boston, Philadelphia-Baltimore, 
Midwest and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 


New York 5 - 17 Wall Street : Boston 10 - 75 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA 9 - 123 So. Broad St. : Curcaco 3 - 33 So. Clark St. 
“Trademark of General Time Corporation Los Ancetes 14-210 W. 7th St. - San Francisco 4 - 140 Montgomery St. 


It took $6,197,900 to start 





TWA JET FREIGHT 


across the U.S. and overseas 






































Use the immense cargo capacity of TWA’s ever- 
growing Jet fleet to speed your shipment at home 
or abroad. Mighty TWA Boeing 707s offer the only 
Jet-Freight service to European trading centers 
from all these major U.S. markets: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, New York. 


With its Jet fleet and greatly expanded all-cargo 


Sky Merchant Fleet, TWA provides more widely 
scheduled air freight service than ever ... for 70 
U.S. cities, 23 world centers. Almost anything goes 
by TWA Air Freight—in some cases at less cost 
than by land and sea. Whatever, wherever you 
ship, specify TWA. Call your freight forwarder or 


your nearest TWA Air Freight office today. 


SHIP TW, i USA* EUROPE ° AFRICA>ASIA 
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FINANCE 


A Skyscraper Out of a Tangle 


To clear its way, Anthony 
Peters (picture), New York 
broker, solved a 10-year legal 
and financial snarl. 


Two weeks ago, a 44-vear-old bantam 
bulldog, Anthony J. Peters, vice-presi- 
dent of Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., 
real estate brokers, won an accolade 
from his colleagues. The Real Estate 
Board of New York cited him for bring- 
ing off the “most ingenious real estate 
transaction in 1959.” 

His complex transaction clears the 
way for Uris Bros., New York’s biggest 
ofice builder in the past decade, to 
build a 39-story skyscraper in Manhat- 
tan’s Wall Street District on land for- 
merly owned by RCA Communications, 
Inc., the international cable wing of 
Radio Corp. of America. As part of the 
sale-leaseback arrangement, RCA Com- 
munications also will rent one-fourth of 
the $50,000 sq. ft. in Uris’ new build- 
ing, when it is completed in 1962, at an 
aggregate rental of $32-million over a 
30-vear period. 
¢ Bullish Example—Even in these days 
of giant corporate buildings and big land 
plavs, the size of the Uris project— 
roughly $4+5-million—is impressive. Even 
more, the transaction is a case study of 
the competitive vigor of New York’s 
building boom and the optimistic out- 
look for its continued good health. And 
to Peters, a well-known bull on the pros- 
pects for downtown Manhattan, it is an- 
other confirmation of his belief that 
downtown construction will play a big 
role in that continued prosperity. 
* Details of Deal—In all, 26 documents 
had to be signed to complete the RCAC 
deal. Stripped down, the deal calls fon 
RCAC to sell its properties in the block- 
front on the north side of Beaver Street, 
between Broad and New Streets, for 
$5.5-million to Uris Bros. leven build- 
ings on the present site will be torn 
down, and Uris Bros. will erect an office 
building, valued at roughly $45-million. 

lhe new building will be constructed 
as a jacket around RCAC’s 10-story 
building at 66 Broad Street, which is 
the “nerve center” of the cable com- 
pany’s operations, containing its com- 
munications equipment. A new skin will 
be built around the smaller building’s 
framework to match that of the new 
building. Uris Bros. also will construct 
~at a substantial cost to RCAC—an in- 
dependent air-conditoning and electrical 
unit for all the space leased by RCAC. 

The lease to RCAC is one of the 
largest ever made in New York, and it is 
tegarded as a real coup for Peters, who 
earned a brokerage fee in six figures. 
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MAN OF YEAR by vote of New York real estate brokers, Anthony Peters proudly shows 
architect’s drawing, by Emory Roth & Sons, of new 39-story building. 


(A rough rule of thumb is that a broker 
gets a little more than $1 a sq. ft. for 
the space he leases; the lease covers 
240,000 sq. ft., and Peters will split his 
fee with Cushman & Wakefield.) But 
the transaction is important for morc 
reasons than that, as far as New York’s 
building boom is concerned. 
¢ Postwar Boom—Indeed, the verv ex 
istence of the Broad Street 
building will bear witness to the boom’s 
vigor. ‘The new building was conceived 
10 vears ago, and the fact that it didn't 
dic after so many on-again, off-again 
negotiations in that time demonstrates 
that office space is still coveted bv cot 
porations—even though builders since 
1947 have completed or have undei 
construction 132 new office buildings 
containing 44.4-million sq. ft. of space 
At the same time, it demonstrates 
the boom’s persistence. The new Uris 


new 60 


building is among 20 new ones planned 
for the next few years, which would 
add close to 25% of floor space. The 
building, moreover, will be spotted in 
the Wall Street district, not so long 
ago considered choking to death be- 
cause of antiquated facilities. A number 
of big private builders still shun the 
downtown district, but in the past few 
vears there has been an increasing num- 
ber of office buildings in the area, 
giving new breadth to the citv’s build- 
ing surge 


. Finger in the Dike 


“If anvone can be considered the 
architect of this new renaissance in 
Wall Street construction,” savs a fellow 
broker, “‘it is Peters.” 

This is tall praise. As a broker, Peters 
cannot single-handedly generate new 
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... time and again, things snagged chiefly through diffi- 


culty in meeting three requirements in one package .. . 


buildings. Up to now, in fact, he has 
been regarded more as a rental broker 
than a sales broker—that is, a space 
salesman rather than the often more 
influential salesman of land or existing 
buildings. 

But Peters has arranged more leases 
—$3-million worth—over the past five 
years than any single broker in the 
downtown area, and his dogged per- 
sistence in plugging Wall Street space 
has probably kept more big companies 
(than the dozen or so that have) from 
moving uptown or out of the city. 
¢ Starting a Tide—It wasn’t until a few 
years ago that new Wall Street building 
amounted to anyvthing—and Peters was 
chiefly responsible for that. In 1954, 
he and his brother, Leone, now presi- 
dent of Cushman & Wakefield, ar- 
ranged the 20 Broad Street building 
constructed by General Realty & Utili- 
ties Corp. This was the first new build- 
ing in the financial district in a quarter 
of a century and sparked the new build- 
ing downtown-—that is culminating in 
the 60-story Chase Manhattan Bank. 
¢ Creative Brokerage—In its simplest 
terms, Peters’ role in 20 Broad and 
the new 60 Broad Street building was 
that of finding a likely site, finding a 
tenant for it, then finding a private 
investor-builder willing to take the risk. 

Finding a site is a craft in itself, for 
there are few good sites left in New 
York, and hundreds of brokers swarm 
around them. But as Peters sees it, the 
broker’s role is much broader: “It en- 
compasses an intimate relationship with 
both builder and tenant, with neither 
gaining an edge on the other.” 

And it’s true that the broker’s in- 
fluence spreads wide. Few builders do 
any important piece of business that 
hasn’t come to them through a broker, 
and some brokers are highlv respected 
by builders for their counseling. Other 
brokers also have counseling arrange- 
ments with corporations. Peters, for 
example, advises Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
on its office space, and brokers feel a 
good counselor is invaluable. It’s 
well-known trade gossip, for instance, 
that one of the nation’s biggest clec- 
tronic companies has been paving 
higher rents than it needed to because 
of poor advice. 


ll. Record of Frustration 


Peters explains that there is no clear- 
cut formula to any real estate transac- 
tion. Each is different, and calls for 
many different approaches. A case in 
point is the Uris-RCAC deal, which in- 
volved the biggest names in New York 
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real estate, vet which took close to 10 
vears to complete. 

RCA had assembled its downtown 
plot in the late-1920s as a proposed site 
for “Radio City,” but Radio City was 
eventually built in Rockefeller Center. 
Ever since, RCAC has been trying to 
get out of the real estate business. 
¢ Three Snags—After 1950, serious at- 
tempts were initiated to develop the 
properties, but many times they 
snagged, chiefly in mecting three re- 
quirements in one package: 

¢ RCA Communications  de- 
manded “‘book value”’ for the properties 
it owned, and some real estate men 
felt this was unrealistically high. 

e Any deal, moreover, was contin- 
gent upon the purchaser’s assuming a 
leasehold on two buildings that did not 
expire until 2026. The net rental for 
this property was $144,000 a vear, which 
was more than twice its market value. 
The lease also had cumbersome clauses 
that affected anv construction. 

¢ A condition to any deal was that 
RCA Communications would not have 
to move its costly “nerve center” that 
operated around-the-clock twice; orig- 
inally this meant that a builder would 
have to construct a building in two 
stages to suit RCAC’s needs. 
¢ 10 Years Ago—Peters started discus- 
sions with RCA Communications in 
1950, but he couldn’t generate any 
positive response. It wasn’t until Feb- 
ruary, 1953, in fact, that Peters was able 
to set up a meeting with Gen. H. C. 
Ingles, then president of RCAC, and 
Lon A. Cearlev, vice-president, finance, 
to recommend that RCAC construct its 
own building on its site. After an ini- 
tial burst of enthusiasm, the parent com- 
pany rejected the idea. 

Negotiations started up again several 
months later when Peters interested 
Edmund F. Wagner, then president of 
General Realty & Utilities Corp. 

Wagner and RCA Communications 
proposed a deal in which General 
Realty would purchase the property 
from RCAC and erect building in two 
stages. The nerve center would re- 
main at 66 Broad Street while an 
L-shaped building was erected around 
it; when the L-shaped building was 
completed, the nerve center would then 
be moved into the new building, and 
another new building could be erected 
on the latter site and integrated with 
the L-shaped building. 

Early in 1954, however, General 
Realty withdrew from the deal. It fig- 
ured the investment too risky to under- 
take, savs Peters. 
¢ Produce Exchange Site—Pcters then 











took a new tack. Instead of proposing 
a two-stage building, he tried to per- 
suade RCA Communications to sell its 
own property and move to an entirely 
different location. RCA Communica- 
tions gave Peters the green light on this 
project. After study, 2 Broadway, the 
site of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, was considered a logical site. 

Wagner was called in again to see if 
General Realty could acquire the prop- 
ertv from the Produce Exchange. Wag- 
ner had architectural plans drawn up, 
which called for a 35-story building, 
totaling more than 1-million sq. ft., 
with RCA Communications to rent 
200,000 sq. ft. 

The Produce Exchange was not inter- 
ested in selling its building but it was 
willing to lease it. Wagner promptly 
made a bid of $250,000 a vear. 

As soon as other builders heard the 
site was available, however, thev flooded 
the Produce Exchange with their own 
bids. When the Produce Exchange ac 
cepted a higher bid from Charles F. 
Noves, dean of New York’s real estate 
brokers and a big investor in his own 
right, Peters’ plans went awrv again. 
Noves planned to erect a new building 
on the 2 Broadway site, and he enlisted 
as partners Vincent Astor, Lazard 
Freres, the investment bankers, and 
Jeremiah Milbank. 
e¢ Uris Plan—Uris Bros. were the next 
to have a go at the RCAC properties. 
Uris negotiated with RCAC along much 
the same lines as Peters’ original deal 
with General Realtv—that is, a two- 
stage building. 

This deal, too, fell through, when 

another builder, Fisher Bros., proposed 
what appeared to be a better solution to 
the problem. But again things bogged 
down because of the cumbersome de- 
tails of the properties. 
e Another Stymic—Next to trv was 
Moses Ginsberg, among the top six 
builders in New York. RCAC and 
Ginsberg also worked on a_ two-stage 
building, and a letter of intent was 
actually signed. As Peters recalls, “It 
looked like a finished piece of busi- 
ness.” But RCAC savs Ginsberg 
couldn’t live up to his side of the bar 
gain, and the deal fell through in Oc 
tober, 1956. 

At about the same time, the Noves 
group which planned to build 2 Broad- 
wav found that its project was getting 
nowhere fast. It had tried to get RCAC 
as a tenant, but its renting price was 
too high for RCAC. Moreover, RCAC 
was interested only in a package deal. 
The group became discouraged and 
transferred its rights to Uris Bros. 


Ill. The Turning Point 


This was the opening Peters was 
looking for. He approached RCAC 


again with the idea of its moving to 2 
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SQUAW VALLEY... 


Columbia-Southern chemicals go to the Olympics 


A contestant in the Men’s Giant Slalom event knifes 
down the challenging slopes of KT-22 on ski wax 
refined with caustic soda. His whip-like reflexes snap 
through durable leather boots treated with chrome 
chemicals. 

Over 5,000 feet below, a skater streaks by on stain- 
less steel blades, initially cleaned with a grease-remov- 
ing solvent such as Columbia-Southern Trichlor. He 
moves swiftly over the first artificial speed-skating ice 
in Olympic history—and below the surface, a refrig- 
erant like calcium chloride brine keeps the ice strong 
—record-breaking fast! 

Some of the 35,000 spectators look up existing 
Olympic records in their official programs, made of 
paper bleached with the aid of sodium chlorate, while 
others survey the spectacle through lodge windows 
manufactured with soda ash. 

At day’s end, a high-fidelity record—produced in 
part with chlorine—provides pleasant background 
music for the smartly dressed visitors. Their clothes 
are bright, festive—thanks largely to the bleaching 


action of hydrogen peroxide, the dyeing aid of sodium 
bichromate, and dry-cleaning solvents like Columbia- 
Southern Perchlor. 

These and other Columbia-Southern chemicals are 
used in the processing and manufacture of literally 
thousands of products. Columbia-Southern is a lead- 
ing supplier of chemicals to all types of American 
industries. They agree—you’'ll like doing business with 
Columbia-Southern. 


columbia] southern 
chemicals 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, 
Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchior®, Pittabs®), 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, 
Chlorinated Benzenes, Chioro IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen 
Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Perchlorethylene, Rubber 
Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil*, Silene*), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichlorethylene 
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With DODGE REPORTS, salesmen 
follow straight-line leads 





to ACTIVE PROSPECTS! 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, there’s no need for your salesmen 
or agents to depend on canvassing and 
“blind” sales calls. This method of locat- 
ing and following up business wastes 
time and money .. . may even create 
ill-will. It is possible for you to guide 
the salesman straight to prospects who 
need his services to help them design, 
specify and buy. All you need do is 
see that your salesmen or agents are 
equipped with DODGE REPORTS. 
DODGE REPORTS are individual 


HOM write FoR FREE BOOK Bie ‘ e 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. Bw20 
Send me the book ‘“‘Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively’, and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. 
I am interested in the general markets 
checked below. 

() House Construction [] General Building 
(0 Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Areca 





Nome 





Company 





Address 





— —O————xJ« Sl 


project reports. Each report tells whom 
to see, what’s being built and where, and 
covers a specific stage of planning or 
bidding. This timely information is 
mailed daily — direct to you, your sales- 
men or agents. You specify the areas, 
anywhere within the 37 Eastern states, 
and the types of construction you want 
covered. For each job, DODGE 
REPORTS provide all the information, 
in advance, your salesman needs to head 
straight for available business. 





Dodge Reports 


For Timed Selling 
to the Construction Industry 





Broadway, and of selling its Broad 
Street property to Uris as part of the 
deal. In the spring of 1957, Uris agreed 
not only to purchase the property but 
also to erect a new office building on 
it. 

Uris, meanwhile, was going ahead 
with its 2 Broadway building on sched- 
ule—and this brought new problems. 
Part of RCAC’s lease agreement with 
the Uris Bros. was that one floor of 
the building would have an extra high 
ceiling and a stronger than average 
floor. 

Harry S. Bayer, vice-president of 
Uris Bros., says: “We had to put in 
about $150,000 extra in anticipation 
of RCAC’s tenancy.” 

But in December, 1957, Uris and 
RCA Communications called it quits 
because they couldn’t work fast enough 
to get things set. 
¢ Getting Desperate—Pcters says that 
he and Cearley kept batting around the 
idea of what to do with RCAC proper- 
ties—but now there was a tone of desper- 
ation—RCAC ésstarted seriously consid- 
ering moving its entire operation out of 
New York. Cearley asked Peters to 
make a survey of out-of-town sites, but 
finally the company decided to stick. 
Development of the company’s own 
Broad Street properties was decided 
upon as the best course. 

By this time, Cearley says, it was al- 
most impossible for RCA Communica- 
tions to relocate the nerve center if it 
had wanted to. Since 1953, RCA Com- 
munications had spent big money on 
installation of new equipment, and few 
people in the company looked kindly 
on moving. 
¢ The Solution—It Cearlev who 
came up with the idea that a new build- 
ing could be erected around the nerve 
center, then joined with it 

“It was the wrinkle we were looking 
for,” savs Peters. Peters urged that Unis 
Bros. be called in again, but it took some 
convincing to get Uris and RCA Com- 
munications together, in view of their 
past mishaps. Finally, both agreed, and 
Uris worked out a plan under which the 
nerve center could keep operating while 
the new building was being constructed. 
Ihe chief feature was that the 
center would be sealed off by an inside 
wall while the new building was going 
up. 

Preliminary agreements between Unis 
and RCA Communications were signed 
in February, 1959, but negotiations con- 
tinued for many months thereafter. 
Things appeared settled until the fall, 
when suddenly one of the two banks 
that were to give Uris Bros. a building 
loan backed out. 

Nobody involved likes to talk about 
this phase, but after a few days the 
bank came back into the fold. A month 
later, Peters was able to call the deal 
closed. END 
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In Finance 


London’s Investment and Banking Houses 
Have a Mild Merger Wave of Their Own 


Investment and banking houses in The City, London’s 
financial district, are in the midst of a mild merger wave 
—parallel in some ways to recent banking mergers in Wall 
Street. The chief reason behind the merger wave is that 
the rapid growth of industry over the past year has 
increased demands for capital to finance expansion. 

Newest linkup in The City took place this week when 
Lazard Bros., famed private banking house, joined forces 
with Edward de Stein, well-known private financial firm. 
In assets, the merged banking house will undoubtedly 
ank as one of the two or three largest “merchant banks” 
in London. 

This is only one of a series of mergers in The City 
over the past year or so. S. G. Warburg has taken over 
Seligmans, Phillip Hill has acquired Erlangers, and 
Schroders has broadened its base by selling part of its 
shares to the general public. 

Lazard specializes in international banking, and—more 
recently—investment advice for industrial companies, 
while de Stein’s forte is management of investment trusts 
and industry counseling. By absorbing de Stein, Lazard 
will thus strengthen its ties with industry. On the other 
hand, Sir Edward de Stein, now 74, was willing to team 
up with Lazard partly because he has no children to fol- 
low in his footsteps. 

Lazard’s existing ties with its namesakes in Paris and 
New York won't be altered. Lazard Freres et Cie in Paris 
will continue to hold 20% interest of the London house 
(controlling interest is held by Lord Cowdray), and 
Lazard Freres in New York will maintain, of course, its 
close but informal connections with Lazard Bros. 


Cyrus Eaton Will Head Detroit Steel 
After Deal With Portsmouth Corp. 


Financier Cyrus §. Eaton, Cleveland’s iron ore king, 
plans to come back as head of an operating steel company 
after an absence of some 10 years. ‘This became clear this 
week after Detroit Steel Corp. announced a plan to swap 
1 and 55/100ths shares for each of the 1.1-million out- 
standing shares of Portsmouth Corp. Eaton is chairman of 
Portsmouth, and will take over as chairman of Detroit. 

Portsmouth is a closed-end investment company that 
was created 10 years ago when Detroit bought all the 
physical assets of the Portsmouth Steel Corp. for $6-mil- 
lion in cash and about 290,000 of its shares. In the in- 
terim, Portsmouth has picked up an additional 430,000 
Detroit shares, now holds 742,000 shares, or about 244% 
of Detroit's outstanding common, as well as 17% of 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., another Eaton outfit. 

\ full merger was not carried out in 1950 because the 
Portsmouth directors wanted to be cautious and delay 
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full participation in Detroit until they were certain of its 
future. A big factor in Eaton’s decision to go through 
with the merger now is Detroit’s success in completely 
modernizing production facilities at the Portsmouth 
plant, which led to a sharp jump in earnings. In 1959, 
Detroit, which was not closed by the strike, had sales of 
$117-million, up 89% over 1958, and net profits of $12- 
million, representing an 11-fold increase. 


Nafi Corp. Stock Soars as Company 
Moves to Buy Chris-Craft for Cash, Notes 


Nafi Corp. plans to buy Chris-Craft Corp., the U.S. 
largest builder of small boats, for $40-million to be paid 
in cash and notes. This deal is the latest and biggest 
diversification move Nafi has tried since Shields & Co., 
a New York investment banking firm, took over the 
former National Automotive Fibers, Inc. three years ago. 
Since then, Nafi has gone into the oil and gas business, 
bought two T'V stations and a radio station. 

Nafi has been steadily losing sales ever since 1955 ($74- 
million down to an estimated $20-million to $25-million 
in 1959) as auto manufacturers have expanded their own 
facilities for making seats and other interior trim, which 
were Nafi's traditional product line. But Chris-Craft is 
expected to add about $50-million a year to Nafi’s sales, 
and better than $2 per share to Nafi’s earnings, estimated 
at 85¢ per share for 1959. 

The prospect of this boost in earnings sent Nafi’s stock 
through the roof this week. It traded at over 30, almost 
double its price 10 days ago. 

Key to heavy buying is the fact that all the Chris-Craft 
earnings will accrue to the 1-million Nafi shares now 
outstanding; no new shares will be issued. Nafi also plans 
to borrow most of the purchase price, which should add 
additional leverage to per share earnings. In addition, 
Nafi officials say they intend to acquire additional TV 
and radio stations. 

ee ee @ 


Finance Briefs 


The posh Americana Hotel in Miami Beach was sold 
last week for $16-million to Kratter Corp., a New York 
real estate firm, by the Tisch chain. ‘The hotel was leased 
back for 35 vears for roughly $61-million—$35-million of 
which is rent, the remainder taxes, insurance, and similar 
clarges. The sale gives the Tisch brothers—Laurence 
and Robert—some $10-million in cash to use for other 
ventures. Laurence Tisch has a big interest in Loew’s, 
Inc. It also enables the ‘Tisches to deduct more in rent 
than they've been able to charge off in depreciation. 


Pacific Intermountain Express Co. (1959 revenues: 
$70-million) plans to enter the equipment leasing field, 
through a consolidation with U.S. Leasing Corp. (1959 
rentals receivable: $36-million). Coincidentally, PIE just 
broke off merger talks with Ryder System, Inc., Miami 
trucking outfit that branched out into equipment leasing 
last year. In the proposed consolidation, a new holding 
company would be formed; PIE’s shares would be 
swapped 1-for-] with that of the new company, while 
U.S. Leasing’s shares would be exchanged 10-for-5. 
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MORE EXCLUSIVES THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


Only the Smith-Corona Electric gives you so many 
unique, useful exclusive convenience features: 
One-hand, one-step automatic margins. Cushioned 
touch. On-off signal light. Page Gage. Half-spacing. 
The Smith-Corona Electric, precision-built to the 
highest standards of reliability, is first in value, too. 
Compare feature for feature — dollar for dollar — 
with any other office electric typewriter made today. 




















THE ONLY MANUAL WITH ACCELERATOR ACTION 
The Smith-Corona Secretarial has livelier touch and 
action for more typing speed, greater typing ease. 
And it’s the sturdiest, most reliable manual made. 

Whatever your needs, the Smith-Corona typing 
counsellor will match the machine to the job. For a 
free demonstration and the “Secretary’s Handbook,” 
call your Smith-Corona office or write to Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Smith-Corona can match the machine to the job! 





SMITH -CORONA 


OIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 
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The decR 


Up out of the way are heating and ventilating 
fixtures, lights, bus ducts and cranes. All floor 
space is reserved for employees, their ma- 
chines and materials handling equipment. 
This is a plant geared for production. 

This is a Butler building—all 222,000 square 
feet of it. It belongs to Flick-Reedy Corp., 
Chicago, whose Miller Fluid Power division 
manufactures air and hydraulic cylinders. 
Frank Flick, president, says the working con- 
ditions in this building promote employee com- 
fort, safety and convenience. This spells high 
morale, a key factor in quality production. 

Flat roof structures have no such natural 
accommodation for fixtures, which swoop low 
overhead, or occupy important floor space 
Nor do such buildings have any place for stale 
air to escape. It hangs in layers, or has to be 
removed with expensive ventilating equip- 
ment. In a Butler it rises naturally to the roof 
peak, flows out through simple ventilators. 


is cleared for action 


{ T 
BUT 


Butler industrial buildings, such as Flick- 
Reedy’s, have the muscle to support heavy 
cranes and hoists. No need to resort to obtru- 
sive floor cranes, or shore up overhead crane- 
ways with bulky, costly reinforcements 

You won't find heavy, expensive interiot 
partitions in Flick-Reedy’s production area 
Powerful Butler rigid frames support the root 
and span wide, column-free areas. Interio 
supporting walls are superfluous. This is more 
than a major economy. It provides a spacious- 
ness that employees like, an openness that 
means safety, convenience, efficiency 

Interested? Then consult your Butle1 
Builder (in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings”). He can tell you about 
the new Butler Buildings with your choice of 
two superior wall and roof systems. Ask him 
about the six factory-applied exterior wall col- 
ors now available. And ask about financing 
Call him-—or write direct to the address below. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising ¢ Contract Manufacturing 
Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. © Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. *« Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, | 
9 « Pittsburgh, Pa. e New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « 15 Am) rlington 
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Washington now begins to understand what it means to play along with 
Nikita Khrushchev’s idea of competitive coexistence. 


One thing already is clear. Khrushchev will force the pace, make 
coexistence just as competitive as he can. That’s clear from the way Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan has played the game in Cuba (page 47) and Khrushchev 
has played it in India (page 34). 


Washington, of course, is fighting back—with trips such as Pres. Eisen- 
hower is making to Latin America and with his request to Congress for 
larger foreign aid appropriations. 


Beyond that, the U.S. is settling down for a long, up and down struggle 
to hold Western positions against a worldwide Soviet economic and political 
offensive. At the same time Washington expects a series of summit negotia- 
tions aimed at stabilizing the East-West military balance. 


Cuba is a perfect example of the way the competitive coexistence game 
will be played. The underlying situation in Cuba is almost made to order 
for Moscow. The Castro revolution was directed, in part, against U.S. 
economic dominance and not just against Dictator Batista. 


Khrushchev, naturally, is trying to cash in on this. He has been helped 
by the respectability the U.S.S.R. has gained from Eisenhower’s policy of 
seeking a truce in the cold war. Note that the Soviet Exposition in Havana 
which gave Mikoyan the pretext for his visit to Cuba (and earlier to Mexico) 
originally opened in this hemisphere in the U.S. 


The Cuban situation illustrates the dilemma posed for the U.S. What 
worries Washington in Cuba’s case is not Soviet economic assistance itself, 
but the way this assistance prepares the ground for Communist political 
penetration. 


The Administration intends to play a waiting game in Cuba. U. S 
officials are convinced that to crack down now on Castro, even by purely 
economic means, would strengthen both his hand and Moscow’s. These 
officials also feel that a crackdown would alienate public opinion in the rest 
of Latin America. At some stage the U.S. may decide it has to get tough— 
but probably not until Castro’s position has been weakened by economic 
difficulties and there develops in Cuba a fear of over-dependence on Moscow. 


Eisenhower’s main purpose on his South American trip will be to con- 
vince Latin Americans that they have more to gain from economic and 
political cooperation with the U.S. than from trying to play Moscow off 
against Washington. Specifically, the President hopes to line up support for 
any future moves the U. S. has to make in Cuba. 

Eisenhower has no new broad economic proposals to offer Latin America. 
3ut he has a few specific offers in mind to sweeten hemisphere relations. 
Most important is a promise that the Administration will try to substitute a 
modest tariff boost on lead and zine for the present quotas that restrict 
imports of these metals. 


The President’s foreign aid request though larger than last year’s, is 
regarded by U.S. officials as essentially a holding operation. These officials 
attach real importance to the extra emphasis Eisenhower puts on helping 
India and Pakistan. Aid to these two countries may increase by as much as 
30° to 40% if Congress gives the President what he wants. 
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Over the long pull, Washington figures that the West can hold its own 
although there are bound to be setbacks such as that in Cuba. 


For one thing, aggressive Soviet tactics tend to generate suspicion as 
well as support. Witness the cool reception given Khrushchev in India com- 
pared to the hero’s welcome that Eisenhower received. 


There’s a question also as to how long Moscow will stay the course. 
After all, Khrushchev is on the offensive and needs to show concrete political 
results to compensate for growing outlays of Soviet economic aid. In con- 
trast, the West can be content merely to hold the line. 


There’s a fair chance now of an interim settlement between Western 
Europe’s two feuding trade blocs—the six-nation European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) and the seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). 
U.S. officials are busy studying two or three European schemes that are 
designed to break the deadlock between EEC and EFTA and, at the same 
time, protect U.S. trading interests. 


The issue between the two blocs may come to a head in March when 
the U.S. and Canada join all Western Europe in a 20-nation trade conference. 


This will be one of the special Atlantic Community meetings agreed to 
in January as a result of the initiative taken by Under Secy. of State C. Doug- 
las Dillon (BW—Jan.23’60,p32). 


Here, in brief, is the scheme for an interim solution that seems to stand 
the best chance. Originally proposed by the Dutch (who are members of 
EEC), it now is being pushed by Britain and other EFTA nations: 


EEC and EFTA would both cut tariffs on industrial goods by 20°. 
EEC members are scheduled to reduce their tariffs against each other by 
10% on July 1. The members of EFTA would get the benefit of these reduc- 
tions—just as they did in the case of EEC’s first 10% cuts. In return, the 
members of EEC would get the benefit of the 20% tariff reductions that 
EFTA is scheduling among members July 1. (This deal would be complicated 
as EEC members will be moving simultaneously toward a common tariff.) 


Both blocs would then extend these concessions—on a most-favored- 
nation basis—to the U.S., Canada, and other members of GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs & Trade). In return, the U.S. and other outside nations 
would promise to grant tariff concessions to EEC and EFTA, though in the 
case of the U.S. the concessions wouldn’t necessarily be equivalent to those 
granted by EEC and EFTA. Under U.S. tariff procedures, as the Europeans 
know, there is no way Washington could immediately match the 20% cuts. 


There would be obvious advantages to a solution like this. For the short 
run it would eliminate the trade discrimination that is built into the present 
plans of EEC and EFTA. Thus, it would avert a trade war between the two 
blocs. It would also mean that the U.S. would not face growing discrimina- 
tion against its goods in Western Europe. 

The big problem is whether France will agree to such a solution. This 
week some French officials were saying that EFTA’s move was no more than 
a publicity stunt or a bargaining maneuver. 
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Get those “‘received”’ reports out 
as fast as purchases come in... with 


OZALID “INSTANT-COPYING” 


Falling behind with purchase-receiving reports? Take 
a tip from Ozalid: When goods come in, use your pur- 
chase order copy and write in the “received’’ data. 
Then make the Ozalid copies you need—for accounting, 
inventory-control, production, other departments. 
They’ll be clean, dry and legible (no messy carbons). 
Takes only seconds! The desk-top Ozamatic, for ex- 
ample, turns out up to 1,000 814” x 11” copies an hour. 
Cost? Lowest per copy of any copying process! Call 
your local Ozalid representative or mail coupon. 


Whiteprint machines 
Microfilm equipment 
Audio-visual products 


Sean ean Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Products for design 


| ithographic products In Canada: Hughes-Owens Co., Lid., Montreal 


Se ee ee 


Ozalid, Dept. E-Z-20, Johnson City, N. Y 


Please send more information on Ozalid 


*‘Instant-Copying” for purchase-receiving. 
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Imagination at work 
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Newest car on the rails combines “big car’”’ 
performance with an all-aluminum tank 


This new GATX tank car answers the question of 
how to ship “problem” liquids in the big, new 20,000- 
gallon capacity cars. General American developed 
such a car made of aluminum to carry products 
that would be contaminated by or corrode steel. 

This was a difficult car to make. Ordinary weld- 
ing methods couldn’t produce seams strong 
enough. Special welding techniques solved the 
problem ... led to an aluminum car with twice 
the capacity of cars previously in use. Today, 
fifty of these big cars are in service for the 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Celanese Chemical Company. 

You may never need a 20,000 gallon aluminum 
tank car, but you can use the creative engi- 
neering that produced it. Whether your problems 
relate to transportation or storage... to mixing, 
drying or conveying... to nickel coating, plastics 
molding or fastening, General American’s broad 
experience and directed imagination can help you 
solve them. Whatever you manufacture or mine, 
process or ship, let us show you why it pays to 
plan with General American. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 
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Bank Trustees Stick to Stocks 


@ They're doing little selling despite the swift decline 
of the market since the start of 1960. 


@ Most of them intend to hang on to their equities, 
unlike the mutual funds, which have been unloading. 


@ For one thing, the banks are not under pressure 
to stay “in fashion,” since their portfolios are secret. 


The nation’s bank trustees, who 
handle more common stock investment 
money than any other institutional 


group, are still firmly committed to 
equities. Unless the market drops 
markedly below its present level, they're 
not likely to sell large quantities of stock 
in a panic to get out. 

Portfolio managers for the com- 
mercial banks don’t seem to share the 
dark view of the stock market that has 
been taken by mutual fund managers. 
Mutual funds have been selling stocks 
in quantity as the bull market lost its 
momentum; in 1959, a number of them 
were net sellers of stocks (BW—Feb.6 
'60,p110). ‘That doesn’t seem to have 
been true of many bank administered 
funds. 
¢ Holding On—A BUSINESS WEEK sur- 
vey this week shows that banks haven't 
done much selling during the markct’s 
swift decline since Jan. 1. And at the 
New York midwinter trust conference 
of the American Bankers Assn. last 
week, only a few of the 2,300 trust 
officers said they were cutting back the 
percentage of stocks in their portfolios. 

Some banks are bearish. But even the 
most pessimistic are not selling heavily. 
The chief change is that they plan 
smaller stock purchases—and larger bond 
purchases—with the new money they 
have available. At the moment, in fact, 
some are putting new funds into high- 
vielding ‘Treasury bills instead of mak- 
ing new stock commitments. 

Most bankers say that they plan to 

sit tight through the current slump in 
stock prices, at most simply lighten their 
volume of stock purchases a little. In 
accounts where there is a steady flow of 
new cash, such as the pension funds, 
the banks are still buving stocks, al- 
though at a slower pace. 
* Not Bond-Minded—Typical is L. C. 
Dilatush, vice-president and trust officer 
of the Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Indianapolis, who says that 
all his bank is doing is weeding out a 
few of the “obviouslv overvalued” stocks 
in its portfolio. 

“We're keeping about the same mix 
of stocks and bonds as last summer,” 
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adds Dilatush. “Bonds have been a 
losing proposition for the last 17 vears, 
and [’m not ready to change my mind 
about them vet.” 

¢ Three Categories—In general, bank 
investment departments handle three 
types of investment accounts, and cach 
has special investment problems: 

e The pension funds, which have 
a steady flow of money, need to get 
their funds to work in the market as 
fast as possible. This has led to an al- 
most universal acceptance of “dollar 
averaging,” which means putting fixed 
amounts of monev into stocks on a 
steady schedule. In the current market 
decline, the banks have not given up 
their dollar-averaging schedules to anv 
significant extent. 

¢ The personal trusts, on the other 
hand, are usually static accounts, with 
no new flow of monev to be invested 
A few of the larger trust companies have 
lately increased the proportion of bonds 
held in these trust accounts. “But this 
amounts to only a couple of percentage 
points,” savs a senior trust officer at 
one of the New York’s biggest banks. 
“Besides,” he adds, “We finished most 
of our switching last fall.” 

e In charitable trusts and endow- 
ments, where high current income is 
needed to pay salaries and expenses, 
there has been an active change in 
policy. One of New York’s larger 
muscum endowments, which is adminis- 
tered by a bank, has stopped buving 
common stocks entirely and is con- 
centrating on high-vield bonds. But 
these accounts represent only a tiny por 
tion of bank-administered funds. 

e Powerful Effect—If the banks should 
institute a major shift away from com- 
mon stocks and into bonds, the effect 
on stock prices could be disastrous. 
logether, bankers manage common 
stock portfolios worth far more than 
any other group of institutional in- 
vestors. ‘They hold about $31-billion 
worth of commons in personal trust 
funds, and they have an important voice 
in managing the $10-billion which cor- 
porate pension funds have invested in 
equities. ‘The $1]2-billion that mutual 


funds have in the stock market looks 
small by comparison. 

It’s clear that if bankers should de- 
cide to unload even a fraction of their 
huge holdings, they could easily knock 
the stock market flat on its face. But 
no such sell-out is likely to happen— 
unless the economy should collapse, 
which bankers don’t consider even a 
remote possibility. Bank trustees have 
invested in common stocks for the 
long pull, and thev intend to stick 
with them. 
¢ Veil of Secrecy—It’s harder to get 
a fix on exactly what the bank trustees 
are doing with the money in their 
care than it is with, say, the mutual 
funds. The funds are required to issue 
regular reports to their shareholders. 
But bankers tend to hide their trust 
operations behind a curtain of secrecy, 
often refuse to discuss their investment 
policies even in generalities. 

Roger T°. Murray, banking professor 
at Columbia University and a former 
Bankers ‘Trust Co. vice-president, 
thinks that because bankers don’t have 
to open their books to the public, they 
have an operating advantage. In_ his 
view, there’s less pressure on the bank- 
ers to hold “fashionable” securities in 
their portfolios than there is on the 
mutual funds, which must own some 
stocks that are currently in favor in 
order to satisfy their salesmen. 
¢ Independence—This freedom from 
outside pressure means that bank in- 
vestment men, though thev are aware 
of current market psvchology, can act 
independently of the market if they 
want to. ‘This seems to be just exactly 
what they have been doing since the 
market started dropping. 

The bankers’ faith in equities as a 
long-term investment medium is funda- 
mental, unshaken by losses they suffered 
in selling off excess purchases of such 
popular growth stock groups as_ the 
oils. 

Investing in growth is, by its very 
nature, a matter of selecting individual 
issues for long-term investment. Growth 
stock men, such as bank trustees, don’t 
normally run in and out of the stock 
market everv time there’s a change in 
climate. It’s this approach that has 
kept them in the market in the last 
two months. “So long as there’s noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with the eco- 
nomy,” says a trustman from = San 
l'rancisco, “I’m going to hold.” 
¢ Individual Needs—Iqually important 
in accounting for the stabilitv in bank 
managed investments is the special re- 
quirements of individual accounts that 
hedge in the trust officer. Personal trusts 
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have to be run with one eye on the 
beneficiary and his income needs. A 
fund set up for someone who already 
has high income would probably be in- 
vested in low-vielding commons; a trust 
to pay for a child’s education would be 
in high-vielding bonds. 

hese requirements don’t change too 
much over the vears; swings in stock 
prices won't have much influence on the 
wav such funds are invested. 
¢ Quick Action—Similarly, in investing 
1 pension fund, there’s a big premium 
on getting funds to work quickly, and 
not letting idle cash lie around. In 
dollar averaging, which is used by al- 
most all bank administered pension 
funds, the idea is to put as much monev 
into the market when prices are low as 
when they are high, consequently low- 
ering the average cost of shares pur- 
chased. 

In theory at least, the professional 
investor should be the last one to 
waver in his determination to buy, just 
because stock prices are declining. 
“After all,” savs a New York trust ofh- 
cer, “if we were bravelv buying when 
the Dow-Jones industrials were at 680, 
why shouldn’t we be equally willing to 
buy now, with prices 10% lower.” 

However, in selecting individual is- 
sues bankers are starting to pay more 
and more attention to the inverted vield 
relationship between stocks and bonds. 
In accounts where current income is es- 
sential there are signs of an increased 
willingness to switch to top grade corpo- 
rate bonds (vielding +.6%) from stocks 
which only vield 3.4%). 
¢ High Ratios—At the same time, the 
portfolio managers have been taking an- 
other look at the high price-earnings 
ratios prevailing for some of the more 
popular growth issues. One major New 
York bank is working out a detailed 
projection of the investment prospects 
for the most popular stocks over the 
next 20 vears. In at least one case, it 
has concluded that at present prices it 
would probably be better to buy a good 
quality corporate bond. 

It’s this kind of re-evaluation that is 
causing a big trust bank to de-emphasize 
chemical stocks in its portfolio—not by 
selling, but simply by not buying any 
more. “We were just paving too much 
for what we could hope to get back,” 
savs a bank officer. 
¢ Little Profit Taking—Despite the 
second look at high-priced growth 
stocks, most banks aren’t even consider- 
ing taking profits. They're sure that 
over the long run the economy will 
continue to grow, and that if they sold 
out now they would be missing sub- 
stantial additional profits. 

“All we lost in this decline since 
Januarv,” savs the head of the trust de- 
partment of a big Hartford bank, “are 
i few paper profits, and that’s not going 
to make us sell out.” 
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Mutual Funds’ Performances Falter in ’59 


win cn MANAGEMENT PERFORMANCE* PERCENT * * 
(Millions of ; *ln Change in Share Value YIELD 
MUTUAL FUND Dollars) : 1959 1958 1959 

Dow-Jones Industrial Average* * * + 19% + 38% 3.4% 
DIVERSIFIED COMMON STOCK FUNDS 

Average for 58 Funds in Group + 12% + 41% 
SEN eic-hcncecadawe sa oes $16 19% 39% 1.0% 
Affiliated Fund ........... fie ewtarkly 596 ur pee 43 2.6 
Broad Street Investing............. 140 7 37 3.1 
deVegh Investing Co. ............. 10 14 37 2:7 
I I oc Gai oe or alee 2 0 276 6 35 2.6 
NN eh wate arecqaceiahe «ee 95 25 53 1.8 
Eaton & Howard Stock............. 163 10 35 2.1 
Ne re reer, 403 11 46 2.5 
Fundamental Investors ............ 599 VW 43 2.1 
Group Capital Growth Fund........ 7 3 36 2.2 
Guardian Mutual Fund............ 8 14 41 2.1 
Incorporated Investors ...... ere 335 13 46 1.6 
Roystene Fund $4... cccccccccenss 70 29 80 1.0 
Mass. Investors Trust....... eee 9 43 2.6 
I lisa tats Sel een 10 18 46 1.5 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark........... 34 14 47 2.1 
DIVERSIFIED GROWTH STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 

Average for 14 Funds in Group 18 45 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund. ... 57 4 37 2.2 
ee ree 266 23 39 1.6 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund...... 72 25 56 0.7 
Ears eee eae 9 24 47 0.9 
Mass. Investors Growth Fd. .........328 16 49 1.3 
National Securities Growth......... 82 27 44 1.2 
Television-Electronics ......6...... 333 23 53 1.8 
BALANCED MUTUAL FUNDS 

Average for 33 Funds in Group 7 29 
aera ere aise 6 29 2.8 
eee ree 11 12 Zo 2.1 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund... ...202 o 25 2.8 
Investors Mutual Fund........... 1,488 7 31 3.1 
Johnston Mutual Fund............. 12 15 rg 2.4 
George Putnam Fund....... tee ole Cee 12 34 2.6 
Stein Roe & Farnham,.............. 43 11 34 2.3 
WON CUE vc civeccceceses DMIF 9 28 2.9 
INCOME FUNDS 

Average for 10 Mutual Funds in Group 9 42 
Incorporated Income Fund.......... 101 8 43 4.4 
National Securities Stock........... 192 ey 44 3.5 
NI I 5a cet ab brie aha or-6' ib wwe z a 16 47 4.0 


“Management performance measures percent change in share value with securities profits 
reinvested and with income dividends added to share value at year's end, 
**Based on 1959 income dividends and share value at the start of 1960. 
“**Income dividends are added to change in value. 
Data: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 


Why Funds Fell Behind 


At the close of 1959, the mutual _ billion, well up from the vear before’s 
fund industry wound up one of the  $1.6-billion. ‘Total net assets climbed 
most spectacular years in its 35-year during the year from $13.2-billion to a 
history. Investors’ purchases of mutual new peak of $15.8-billion. And the 
fund shares in 1959 hit a record $2.3- number of shareholder accounts jumped 
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IT'S THERE IN HOURS 


When getting it there in a hurry means business, you can 
count on Greyhound Package Express! Your packages go 
anywhere Greyhound goes, by dependable Greyhound buses 
on their regular runs. That means you get service seven days 


WHEN THE ORDER SAYS "RUSH"... 


eeethere's no better way to follow-through than by Greyhound Package 

Express! It's the unique shipping service that goes to many areas other 
services can't reach. And Greyhound Package Express is always "on duty" 
when you need it...’round the clock...even Sundays and holidays! 
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-. AND COSTS YOU LESS! 


a week...24 hours a day... weekends and holidays! And 
you can send C.0.D., Collect, Prepaid—or open a charge 
account. For information, call any Greyhound bus station, 
or write Dept. 2B, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW 


industry cuts costs CO PRODUCTION___ 


with FIR PLYWOOD | é  iiiciic — 


C CONSTRUCTION.__. 


Plywood Sky Vans are the key to 
a revolutionary new service offered by 
Calicopters, a California helicopter line 
offering fast, field-to-market air ship- 
ments of prime, highly perishable fruits 
and vegetables. 


Developed by Shield Fabricators, 
Inc., of Gardena, specialists in design 
and construction of freight and cargo 
vans, the new Insul Sky Vans are made 
of lightweight fir plywood, lined with 
two inches of foam insulation. Properly 
sealed, the containers stabilize tempera- 
ture of pre-cooled contents within 3 
degrees for 48 hours. 


The standard Sky Van is 84x42x72 
inches and carries over a ton of produce 
in its 113-cubic-foot interior. Assembled 
with metal Klimp fasteners, the boxes 
can be knocked down and returned flat 
at minimum cost for re-use. 


Plywood construction holds down 
weight and fabricating costs, and also 
provides tremendous resistance to rack- 
ing stresses and impact. 
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Stronger than steel, lighter and lower in cost, these giant fir Computer floor system installed at a leading 
plywood box girders were used on the new International Paper Co. West Coast university employs vinyl-covered 144” 
converting plant in Auburndale, Fla. Four feet deep and 48 feet long, thick plywood over steel supports to provide the 
the girders have one-inch plywood webs with 2x12 lumber flanges strength and stiffness needed to withstand tremen- 
and stiffeners. Available in most parts of the country through com- dous loads of giant data processing machines. Raised 
ponent fabricators (write for names), plywood beams can be engi- plywood floors for computers permit free cable runs 
neered for any load or span and fabricated in almost any shape. Other and space for air conditioning. Sections can be re- 
advantages include ease of handling and smooth, paintable surfaces. moved for servicing or circuit changes. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
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from 3.6-million to a new high of 4.3- 
million. But the luster derived from 
these huge gains is dimmed consider- 
ably by the performances turned in 
last vear by many mutual fund manage- 
ments in running their portfolios. 

Just how much the over-all perform- 
ance fell off in 1959 was revealed this 
week when Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., investment company _ specialist, 
disclosed the results of its annual 
analysis of mutual funds’ management 
performances. Wiesenberger measures 
this performance by taking the year-to- 
vear changes in share values—assuming 
that the capital gains dividends paid 
out by the funds are reinvested, and 
that the income dividends they pay 
are also added on to the vearend share 
value. 

« Below the’ Average—The table on 
page 166 shows a representative cross- 
section of the 122 mutual funds cov- 
cred by the Wiesenberger survey, 
including big funds such as Wellington 
(which ranks fifth largest among all 
U.S. corporations in number of share- 
holders) and many small funds which 
did better than their bigger brothers. 

The table points up clearly the slide 
fom 1958 to 1959. In 1958, the 
average performance of three out of 
four of the mutual funds bested the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, while 
in 1959 none outdid the average. In 
fact, while the 1959 increase in the 
Dow-Jones average was one-half the 
1958 rise, the percentage increase in 
most mutual fund management per- 
formances in 1959 was much less than 
one-half the results turned in 1958. 

* The Box Score—In 1958, for ex- 
ample, the Dow-Jones average climbed 
38%. ‘This rise was surpassed by the 
diversified common stock funds, up 
11% on average; the growth stock 
funds, up 45% on average; and the 
income funds, up 42% on average. 
lhe balanced funds, which usually hold 
a big position in bonds as well as stocks, 
‘umed in a very creditable gain of 29%. 

But in 1959, while the Dow-Jones 
tose 19% , the diversified common stock 
funds were up only 12%; the growth 
stock funds, up 18%; the balanced 
funds, 7%: and the income funds, 9%. 

Other conclusions derived from the 
Wiesenberger statistical report: 

* By and large, the smaller mutual 
funds turned in a better performance 
than the huge ones, chiefly because 
they were more maneuverable. 

* The “no load” mutual funds— 
whose shares are sold without the usual 
{% to 83% sales charges—were among 
the leaders in performance. In_ the 
table, these include deVegh Investing 
Co,, Energy Fund, Johnston Mutual 
lund, and Stein, Roe & Farnham 
Balanced Fund. ‘Vhese “no load” funds 
ue mostly offshoots of big investment 
Counseling firms which set them up in 
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order to handle their smaller accounts. 
¢ Tougher Picking—Most mutual funds 
had a tougher time managing _port- 
folios in 1959 than 1958 because, as 
one furd executive put it, “in 1958, 
it was awful hard to make a mistake. 
Every stock seemed to be going straight 
up. But last vear, the market turned 
highly selective; in fact, more stock 
went down than up in 1959, and pick- 
ing the winners got tough,” 

This highly selective stock market 
was also chiefly responsible both for 
the misfortune and the good fortune 
of some funds that strayed far from 
one of their biggest advertised virtues 
—diversification—the result depending 
on. which way they straved. The funds 
have long contended that this is one 
of their bedrock assets—the ability to 
put investible funds in many stocks in 
many industries, lessening the risk of 
being hurt by adversity in any one field. 

But GroupSecurities’ Capital Growth 
Fund, for example, bet heavily on rail- 
roads early in 1959, putting some 20% 
of its assets in the industry. ‘These 
stocks,”” says a Group Securities execu- 
tive, “offset the gain we were making 
with 21% of our assets in electronic 
stocks and in American Motors—our 
biggest position, which was up 115% 
in the year.” ‘The losing bet for the 
year on rails held Capital Growth’s gain 
to a negligible 3%. 
¢ Big Gainers—On the other hand, 
Drevfus Fund shot up 25% because 
of its big, long-standing bet on Polaroid 
Corp.—$5-million or 5% of its assets— 
and its wagers on American Motors, the 
textile industry, including Burlington 
Industries and Celanese Corp., the big 
meat packers—Armour, Swift, and 
Wilson—and steel stocks. 

Another big _ performer—Keystone 
Custodian Funds’ Low-Priced Common 
Stock Fund (S-+)—owed its dramatic 
rise of 29% chiefly to its analvsts’ 
ability to ferret out bargains among 
over-the-counter stocks—such as Stand- 
ard Register and Copeland Refrigera- 
tion. Its share value also got a big boost 
from a 25% position, in electronics, now 
reduced to 12% by profit-taking, and 
substantial investments in Piper Air- 
craft, Beech Aircraft, and Cessna Air- 
craft. 

The big Fundamental Investors’ per- 
formance was pulled down by a 20%- 
of-portfolio concentration in the laggard 
oils and by big holdings in the metals. 
But its smaller sister fund—the $72- 
million Diversified Growth Stock Fund 
—jumped 25% in share value. Among 
the big positions that paid off for it 
were a $1-million holding in Motorola, 
up 154%; $3.3-million in Texas Instru- 
ments, up 131%; $2.2-million in Glass- 
par, up 92%; and $1.7-million in AMP, 
Inc., up 94%. ‘These fat gains were 
somewhat offset by oil, gas, food, store, 
and building stock holdings. 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about margin re- 
quirements, stock sales by for- 
eign accounts, private place- 
ment, Southern school bonds. 


The decline in stock prices is creat- 
ing talk that the Federal Reserve may 
cut margin requirements from the pres- 
ent 90% level. Brokers point out that 
there’s been a big drop in stock market 
credit, and they think a reduction in 
margins would be in order. The Fed 
is mum, but some of its officials say 
that, in principle, they would like to 
sce lower margins. 


Brokers say foreign accounts have 
been selling on balance. Most of it 
is being done by English accounts, 
which are putting their funds in the 
London market. British stocks have 
not declined in sympathy with Wall 
Street, and there’s no sign that the bull 
market in London is losing steam. 


Big insurance companies and other 
institutional investors are calling the 
tune in one capital market—a trend that 
may continue. For example, Associates 
Investment Co. sold two series of $100- 
million notes this week in private place- 
ments. The insurance companies like 
to negotiate directly, figuring they can 
get better terms, and can also stipulate 
the size of the blocks they want. They 
can do neither in public offerings. 


Although the tax-exempt market is 
currently enjoying a boom, institutional 
investors are wary about buying school 
bonds from Southern states even though 
revenues are well protected. Dealers 
say that the current flare-up in the South 
is making prospective buyers “nervous.” 


Some big institutional investors, who 
loaded up on 91-day Treasury bills yield- 
ing 5% in late December and early Jan- 
uary because they felt stock market 
prices were too high, have to decide 
whether to re-invest in bills or buv 
stock. One pension fund says it will 
use the money for stock purchases be- 
cause prices have come down; it also 
admits that bill vields at below 4% are 
no longer so attractive. 


Noah Dietrich, who used to be How- 
ard Hughes’ righthand man, is going 
ahead with plans to set up a big 
electronics complex built on Houston 
Fearless Corp., which he controls. In 
recent weeks, Houston Fearless has ac- 
quired Horkey-Moore Associates, and 
Western Surgical, Ltd. 
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In the Markets 


Continuing Sag of Stock Prices 
Hints Bear Market in the Offing 


As the stock market continued to slump, the Dow- 
Jones industrial index this week fell below 610—a decline 
of more than 10% from the peak hit early in January. 
This marks the limit of a normal technical correction, 
according to market technicians. If prices continue to 
decline, they may actually signal a bear market. 

Some analysts think a bear market is now a real possi- 
bility. They are concerned by the market's inability to 
stage a rally and the very deep decline in specific groups. 
The steels are particularly hit, with many steel stocks 
selling 25% below their highs. Most cyclical issues are 
off more than the averages; this suggests that many in- 
vestors expect a lower level of economic activity. 

Investor sentiment is a puzzle. Brokers report that 
many of their customers—mainly individuals—are worried 
by the sell-off, but are waiting for prices to rise before 
getting out. Other investors—mainly institutional—are 
anxious to buy, but are waiting in the hope that prices 
will go still lower. As a result, there has been no buying 
and comparatively little selling; stock prices have declined 
without going into a tailspin. 

One institutional investor thinks that a selling climax 
is all the market needs to turn it around again. As he sees 
it: “The economy is too strong for a bear market. If those 
who wanted to sell did so and prices were cut some more, 
plenty of buyers would come in.” 


First Boston Will Head Group Offering 
Shares in Insurance Stock Mutual Fund 


First Boston Corp. announced this week that it will 
head an underwriting group late next month offering 
1.25-million shares—at $20 a share—in a new closed-end 
investment company—American Life Fund, Inc. 

The new fund, which will seek long-term capital gains 
through investments in life insurance company stocks, 
will be managed by Insurance Securities, Inc., which also 
runs the $400-million Insurance Securities Trust Fund 
portfolio. 

The move came as a surprise. Many mutual fund 
executives say they’re never had much success in selling 
shares of funds investing in insurance stocks and point 
out that Hare’s, Ltd., recently discontinued selling shares 
in its Institutional Insurance Fund. 


Unidentified Buyer Makes Offer 


For Massachusetts Bonding Shares 


Bankers Trust Co., acting as agent for a “mystery 
buyer,” this week offered to buy a minimum of 100,000 
shares of Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. at 
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$45 per share. This comes to 20% of the 500,000 shares 
Massachusetts Bonding has outstanding. News of the 
offer sent the price of its shares up to $43 bid, compared 
to the last week’s price of about $38. 

But the unidentified buyer may have a tough time get- 
ting his offer accepted. Massachusetts Bonding Pres. A. 
Lawrence Peirson, Jr., sent a letter to his shareholders 
saying that the directors and officers of the company did 
not intend to sell their stock. 

In the past, rumors have linked Massachusetts Bonding 
with Montgomery Ward, which is known to be consider- 
ing the purchase of an insurance company, to compete 
with Sears Roebuck’s highly successful Allstate Insurance, 
Ward, however, flatly denies that it instigated the Bank- 
ers offer. 


Romney Sells 10,000 AMC Shares 
To Buy More Through Stock Options 


George Romney, president of American Motors, who 
has been a bull on his company’s stock, this week took 
the unusual step of holding a special press conference to 
explain why he sold 10,000 AMC shares. Word of 
Romney’s sale—which was disclosed in SEC insider re- 
ports—plus recommendations of advisory services to 
switch from AMC into Ford, combined to knock down 
AMC shares to 68 before they rebounded to 72% in hectic 
trading. 

Romney explained that his stock sale—made when 
AMC vas still at 90—was not a liquidation. On the con- 
trary, he said it was made in order to raise money to 
enable him to exercise stock options, and thus increase 
his equity in the company. 


Guterma and Aide Get Stiff Sentences 


Alexander L. Guterma, who was convicted of conspir- 
ing to defraud the U.S. because he failed to file re- 
quired SEC reports on the F. L. Jacobs Co. (BW—Feb. 
6'60,p24), got a stiff sentence this week: four years and 
11 months in jail, plus $160,000 in fines. Guterma’s man 
Friday, Robert J. Eveleigh, was sentenced to 2 years, 11 
months, and fined $10,000; Comficor, Inc., a corporation 
that fronted for Guterma, was fined $110,000; and Chat- 
ham Corp., another Guterma company, was fined 
$10,000. 

Guterma’s sentencing does not close his case. Not 
only does he still have to stand trial on three other sep- 
arate criminal indictments, but a long and involved legal 
wrangle is expected to develop as a result of his appeal 
from the Jacobs conviction. 


Stock Dip Shrinks Fund Assets 


The January decline in the stock market clipped nearly 
$1-billion off the total net assets of mutual funds, accord- 
ing to the National Assn. of Investment Companies. 
This drop was partially offset by $222-million in sales of 
new shares, so that total net assets on Feb. 1 amounted to 
$15-billion. 
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“Switching to Pinkerton guards 


saved us a lot of money” 


PROTECTED BY 


INKERTONS 


 WATIONAL DETECTIVE: | 


PINKERTON’S, THE WATCHWORD FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


With over 100 years’ experience, and by far the largest organization, Pinkerton’s is providing complete and eco- 
nomical security service for some of the nation’s most important corporations. First we make a thorough survey of 
your plant; then we recommend security services tailored to your needs, including the latest electronic protective 


} devices as well as trained guards. For further information on Pinkerton Security, send for our security brochure. 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 154 Nassau Street, New York 38, N.Y. 45 offices coast to coast 
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Nylon tent is spread over house site 


. . - Blower begins to inflate the tent... 






. which will shelter men and materials. 

























ildi ble? It's 

inter Building Trouble? It sin 
oe } ie my A soggy saga of the construction in- polve 
—s a: dustry’s first winterproof tent oozed one-s| 
' - rather than glided into high gear this wood 
week. On a homesite in Chesterland, condi 
Ohio, a blimp-sized, bag-like shelter tibs.” 
102 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 25 ft. high pente 
was finally inflated (pictures). way 
At midweek carpenters inside were too Vy 
nailing together the frame of a $25,000, Ne 
three-bedroom, split-level home. If this ethvle 
tent works, 27-vear-old Robert Brown sure. 
of Robert Brown Builders, Chesterland, plastic 
near Cleveland, will have licked one of Th: 
the toughest problems in the construc- Norm 
tion business: the ice, snow, and cold Film 
that paralyze a substantial amount of Ohio 
building every winter. But if he is no nylon 
luckier than he has been in the past, swimr 
Brown could literally be stuck holding Dome 
the biggest bag in the industry. thread 
— e Endless Setbacks—I'rom the day he vear ¢ 
ee SOia~ . f began experimenting with shelters to {  finishe 
= — Ae ae : get his men in out of the weather, INg Vit 
WEATHER WAS HOSTILE, and bulldozer almost got mired while leveling the site. Brown’s problems have been almost * Ma 
But once the tent was raised, workers of all trades were able to get going. self-perpetuating. He planned to use sound 
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polyethylene first—each shelter on a 
one-shot basis. He looped it over 
wooden trusses, over bent electrical 
conduit, circus poles, even over “rope 
tibs.” Each time, the one-time car- 
= got nowhere. ‘““The wind was 
gale tig Soe the polyethylene 
Next, Brown tried : igi 
i “a Brown tried a non-rigid poly- 
wiene balloon supported by air pres- 
sure. But the pressure stretched the 
plastic out of shape. 
-ceimeatagueon’ cey sexton 
te »?P sident of Domestic 
“og roducts Corp., a Millersburg 
ie a ey —s of 
swimming 001 inie ie aa 
une P ols to missile launchers. 
~see = = J roducts buys nylon 
— ym du Pont (it’s an $80,000-a- 
ir Customer), weaves it, then has the 
mnished fabric coated with water- sr00f 
= ei plastic. 
o 
hem of Cost—To Brown, it 
ded good, but the cost compari- 
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SNUG IN THE TENT 
mtn te os = rinses work at night to set the footings and foundations. The 
v lay ocks, carpenters will move in on synchronized schedule viene, 
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NANA AE 


By its LOCATION ? 


Then consider the fact that, for 


57 years, The First National Bank 
of Miami has been strategically 
located at the economic hub of the 
Americas — in constant touch with 
dynamic Florida and growing 
Latin America. Banker or businessman 
—when you require a banking 
connection in Florida, the facts 
recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 





The 
FURST 


RON ULONINE 
Bank of Miami 
100 Biscayne Boulevard, South 
Mihria _— =_ 


|O 





MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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son was a little grim: $200 for each 
expendable polyethylene shelter vs. 
$5,000 for nylon. However, Brown had 
already put $8,000 in his six unsuccess- 
ful tries with polyethylene. Because 
he was aiming for the market tender- 
loin—the $25,000-$35,000 home buyer 
—he figured even a $5,000 tent might 
pav for itself if used enough. 

Brown tried a light gauge of coated 
nvlon. ‘I'wo days after his shelter went 
up last December, the wind smacked it 
against the rafters of the house he was 
building, opening a 65-ft. incision at 
one end, and snapping the steel cable 
that secured the bottom of the tent. 
Brown doggedly substituted a heavier 
gauge nylon. This was lifted over the 
rafters with 2 x 4s, inflated, and the 
house was completed without a hitch. 
e More Snags—Now if Brown manages 
to complete the house he started in 
Chesterland this week, it will be the 
first built from the ground up under 
the same shelter. Yet even with this 
tent that he knows will work, the vouth- 
ful builder has encountered troubles and 
delavs. 

Item: The day the tent was to go up, 
Brown's men were at the site, building 
materials had been delivered, the augur- 
tvpe stakes that hold the tent in the 
ground were screwed in, and all was 
readv when Brown discovered he had no 
S” hooks—the metal snaps that clamp 
the cable loops around the base of the 
tent to the augurs. 

Item: The second day, Brown’s super- 
intendent, Ralph Bertke, was back with 
the “S” hooks, but Brown again had 
to call off the launching. The site had 
been inundated after a driving rain the 
night before. In the foot-sucking mud, 
Brown was afraid they could never get 
the tent off the ground. 

Item: The third dav, the mud _ had 
frozen so the nylon was spread over 
the site. Then Brown started the two 
blowers used to inflate the first, lighter 
shelter. Brown didn’t realize it would 
take more wind to lift this heavier 
gauge nvlon; the small blowers just 
wouldn’t do. 

A bigger blower was brought up, but 
it slipped from the cold-numbed hands 
of the workmen, and its pulley broke. 
The rest of the dav was spent in a 
search for a pulley. 

Item: The fourth day carly this week, 
the tent was finally puffed up, and 
Brown’s masons moved inside to get 
their footings in, pour the basement, 
and put up the block work. When they 
were finished, Brown called his carpen- 
ters in. But no carpenters: The fore- 
man had flu, so the whole crew fur 
loughed. It was another day and a half 
before they showed up. 
¢ Many Plus Factors—What can Brown 
hope to gain out of all this? Plenty If 
he winds up with a workable shelter, he 
figures his 26 workmen—some splitting 
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American Management Association's 


29TH 
_NATIONA 





CONVENTION HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
APRIL 4-7,1960 | 


The American Management Association welcomes you 
to attend its 29th National Packaging Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, April 4-7, 1960. This 
is the BIG Show—the exposition that spans the entire 
packaging field. Acres of exhibits of machinery, equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and services presented by 
nearly 400 leading manufacturers to help you find new 
ways to reduce costs, speed production, and boost sales. 


Plan your Exposition visit to include the concurrent 
AMA 29th National Packaging Conference. 


For Exposition and Conference registration forms, 
write: NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION AND CON- 
FERENCE, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 86, N. ¥. 








ea AERONAUTICS 


A DIVISION OF CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, INCORPORATED 


BOX 5907 * DALLAS 22, TEXAS 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 


907 Public Square Building 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We regularly contract with selected outside tool specialists to 


forestall overload in our own shop. 


Vought Aeronautics also "goes 


outside” when a special, short-term capacity (for special skills or 


equipment) is required. 


Taking advantage of these available services, as required, contributes 


to the maintenance of a more stable tooling work force and to a more 


efficient utilization of Chance Vought equipment and space. 





George Gasper, 
Manufacturing 


Engineering Manager, 


Vought Aeronautics 


Cc ia 
“URERS 


Ae) 





Very truly yours, 


Georgd Gasper 
Manufacturing Engineering Manager 


“We regularly contract 
with selected outside 
tooling specialists” 


Many manufacturers effect important economies 

by going outside for special tooling. They avoid the cost 
of keeping a corps of specialists on the payroll year ’round 
just to take care of peak periods. 


By going outside—for dies, jigs, fixtures, molds, 
special machinery or precision machining— 

a user can hold his factory force down to a minimum. 
That way, he keeps all hands busy, and his 

tooling department on an efficient basis. 


Outside, you pay only for what you need—and benefit 
from the broader experience, diversified equipment, and 
the on-time deliveries of the tooling specialist. 


Why not cut costs, minimize capital investment, 
and get better tooling by using authorized NTDMA plants 
for your special needs? 


National Tool and Die 


Manufacturers Association 
907 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services... 
an organization of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, 
and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


It pays to go outside for special tooling and precision machining 
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around-the-clock shifts—will be able to 
complete the $25,000-$35,000 homes 
he builds in 21 days each. Without the 
shelter, there would be freezing tem- 
peratures in winter, work-hampering 
rain 10 months out of the year, and 
gale-sized winds that reach a not in- 
frequent 35-45 mph. 

“Highly capitalized builders who put 
up maybe 200-300 homes a year can 
afford to miss a winter,” Brown ob- 
serves. “I can’t. Not only do you miss 
the income, but half the time in the 
spring, you can’t even get back the 
same men you had before the snows set 
in. We lost a lot of money last winter 
on homes we started and couldn’t finish. 
And the quality of those you do finish 
often suffers.” 

By retaining the same 26 union and 
non-union men vear-round, Brown ex- 
pects a 20% increase in the quality of 
his houses and 60% more profit from 
the same number of men, thanks to 
increased efficiency. ‘There are no gloves 
or heavy coats to wear. Laborers don’t 
have to keep building fires and burning 
coal or oil under the mortar box to 
keep it heated. They don’t have to 
heat water to put in with their mortar 
mix. Each of these little chores repre- 
sents only a ripple in the torrent of 
troubles that can hit a builder during 
the winter—and are magnified twice 
over if the builder is a small one. 
¢ Saving on Interest—Brown looks for 
the test to up his profit $1,000 on an 
average $25,000 home. Of this $1,000, 
about $600 would be labor and $400 
the elimination of construction loans. 
By finishing in 21 days, Brown plans to 
capitalize on 30-day credit allowances. 
“On an $18,000 construction loan for a 
$25,000 home, this would cut out about 
a $360 fee in the Cleveland area,’ 
Brown says. “And since you're building 
a home in less than one month whereas 
it would normally take two months or 
longer in good weather, you're saving 
another month’s interest on top of that, 
sav $40.” The $600 saving in labor 
costs would come from efficiency and 
from a better break on wages, since he 
can offer his men more hours work on 
a vear-round basis. 

Last vear, Brown, who started his con- 
struction business in 1957, grossed 
$600,000 on 35 homes (net: 5-10%), 
and this year hopes to jack up his con- 
struction pace to 60 homes, grossing 
about $1,300,000. 
¢ Split-Second Timing—To do_ this, 
Brown’s men will be on a schedule that 
demands almost stopwatch _ timing. 
Ideally, here’s the timetable for a typ- 
ical basement home with double at 
tached garage. The first morning about 
6 or 7 o'clock when it’s just getting 
light, a dozer operator will take down 
the top soil and level the lot. That takes 
about three hours. Between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. while the basement is dug, build. 
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Lowest-priced full-size wagon!* That’s the Ford 
Ranch Wagon. And Ford wagons carry the biggest 
“payload” in the low-price field. Naturally, this happy 
combination of size and savings makes Ford the big 
wagon choice for business! 


The BIG economy choice for business 


Costs hundreds less than most “stripped down” 
models of medium-priced cars .. . yet the Ford Galaxie 
takes a back seat in luxury and styling to no other car 
at any price! It’s America’s favorite fine car and a great 
“company image” booster. 





$142 less than last year! Here’s the true Value Leader in the low-price field. The Ford 
Fairlane 500 Town Sedan is bigger and roomier than last year (up to four inches more 
shoulder room, for example) yet costs less! Of course, Ford’s new Falcon is priced even lower! 


You'll find Ford Fleet cars look just as good on paper 
as they do on the road. That’s why so many cost- 
conscious Fleet buyers are choosing Ford for 1960! 


For example, the new Ford Fairlane 500 Town 
Sedan is a far bigger value than last year. Yet, costs 
$142 less!* And other Ford models bring you im- 
portant savings, too. 


Save every mile! In the kind of driving your fleet 
will do, any Ford for ’60 can help you save on day-to- 
day expenses. Most new Fords (V-8’s included) use 
regular fuel, squeeze more mileage out of every drop! 
Save up to $1. 00 on every tankful. Ford’s Full-Flow 
oil filter, standard at no extra cost, means a cleaner- 
running engine, less maintenance required, and oil 
changes only every 4,000 miles. Aluminized mufflers 
normally last twice as long as the ordinary kind. 

And Ford’s brilliant Diamond Lustre Finish keeps 
its beauty (which protects your investment) without 
ever needing waxing! 


Built-for-business comfort is a Ford feature 
that’s evident the moment you open the door and step 
inside. Windshield posts are angled in such a way 
that the dogleg, so common in many ears, is com- 
pletely eliminated . . . there’s just great, wide, un- 
obstructed door openings to breeze through. And, 
inside, there’s inches more shoulder room, with more 
space for the legs, hip room, too. . . for six big people. 

So, for big savings and big size, Ford’s your best 
business car buy! FORD DIVISION, SordMotorGompany, 


*Based on manufacturers’ suggested retail prices for comparably equipped models 


“FORDS =~ 


best for business G9 ror 
whether you buy or lease! 








ing materials arrive. The bulky stuff 
that Brown doesn’t want to handle 
twice—windows, lumber, block, sand, 
drain tile, gravel for the drain tile, etc. 
—is stacked in the area to be covered 
by the tent. Other materials will enter 
the tent later on a portable conveyor 
running through 4 x 4-ft. zipper doors. 

By 5 p.m., all the materials should 
be piled in the marked-off area, the 
basement excavated, and the 66 augur 
stakes screwed into the ground. The 
next job is to unload the 1,200-lb. 
nylon skin, spread it out over the build- 
ing site, snap the tent to the augurs,"and 
start the blowers. To keep the inside 
seal where the bottom of the tent meets 
the ground, a flap around the inside 
base pushes out against the main wall, 
forming a pocket inside. An oil stove 
inside maintains the temperature at a 
minimum 45F. 
¢ Mason’s Start—At about 5:30 p.m., 
masons go in to set their forms. The 
concrete is scheduled for 6 p.m. de- 
livery. “After the footings are poured 
and while these cure or dry, the ma- 
sons either get their block ready or eat 
dinner,” Brown explains. “Three hours 
later at 10 p.m., the masons should 
have enough concrete mixed to pour 
the basement slab. The next morning 
after the concrete has set, thev start 
laying block. This is about the time 
the carpenters arrive on the site and 
start pre-cutting the lumber for the 
whole house, including beams, ceiling 
joists, etc.” 

By noon of the second day the base- 
ment is set hard, so the carpenters 
start framing and putting their plates 
down. Late that afternoon while the 
carpenters are busy on their first floor 
joists and framing the first walls, the 
masons return after a nap to put in the 
garage foundation, front stoop, and 
bring the chimney up to the height of 
the joists. 

The morning of the third day, after 
working through the night, the car- 
penters should have enough of the 
framework completed, including the in- 
side walls, that they can put up the 
ceiling joists and rafters while the elec- 
trician and plumber start roughing in 
their work. Ordinarily, electricians 
can’t start until the house is closed in 
and watertight. 
¢ Inspection—At the end of the day 
after a check-out by the building in- 
spector, insulation and lathing will be 
up inside, and the laborers will be put- 
ting in drain tile, etc. ““We don’t have 
to worry about getting the house closed 
in right away,” Brown says. “That part 
of it is eliminated and we just concen- 
trate on getting all the trades through 
at one time.” 

On the fourth morning—with the 
plumbers, electricians, and masons 
pretty well finished up—the carpenter 
night shift has about wound up its 
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ceiling joists and rafters. They have 
only the windows and doors to hang, 
plus a few other final jobs inside. At 
the end of the day, the carpenters’ 
rough is complete. The masons have 
finished the fireplace and chimney. The 
plumbers have hung the gutters. The 
plasterers are getting their materials 
ready so they can move in when every- 
one else is out. 

Meantime, while the laborers are 
building scaffolds for the carpenters to 
finish up the exterior siding, the paint- 
ers prime the siding on the ground and 
get it ready for the carpenters. Once 
the siding is up, the painters give it 
a final coat on the morning of the fifth 
day about the time the plasterers move 
in. That evening, the outside paint 
should be dry, and the house com- 
pletely closed in. 








Radar Curtain Begins 
Rising high above the horizon, north 
of Thule, Greenland, this antenna re- 
flector someday will form an_ in- 
tegral part of the U.S. Air Force’s 
Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS). Four of the 165-ft. high, 
400-ft. long reflectors are being set 
up at Thule; four more will be built 
at Clear, Alaska; a final set of four 
will be erected in Flyingdales Moor, 
Yorkshire, England. 
As a subcontractor to RCA in the 


to Take Shape 


All that remains now is about four 

more days’ work for the plasterers, two 
for drying, then five days for the paint- 
ers. This allows four or five days in 
the schedule for the sort of setbacks 
that Brown had in starting his Chester- 
land home this week. 
e Exit the Tent—In the last afternoon 
on the fifth day, the tent can be hauled 
down, and the cycle begins all over 
again on another lot. “With the house 
now under cover, we start a normal 
construction schedule,” Brown says. 
“The whole problem is one of schedul- 
ing your men so there isn’t a two- or 
three-day period when they aren't 
busy.” 

Of course, even in logistics Brown 
hasn’t quite cracked this last nut. But 
one of these days he’s confident he’ll 
have the answer. 
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$800-million project, General Electric’s 
Heavy Military Electronics Dept. has 
assumed responsibility for designing, 
developing, and placing the radar part 
of the system in operation. 

When the entire network is com- 
pleted, sometime in 1962, BMEWS 
should provide a curtain of radio fre- 
quency over the entire polar region, 
supplying a 15-min. warning in the 
event of a missile attack on North 
America. 
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communication 


“Communicating ideas is essential to sustain economic growth. One of the principal values of 
business publications is their role in this interchange of knowledge. Certainly we 


rely on advertising in leading business publications to inform our markets of our latest 





developments ... to tell the people we serve about the progress of our organization.” 
} Thomas M. Ware, President, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


COMMUNICATION — Consistent advertising is the products. Today, more than one million key business- 


most economical means of communicating with im- — men pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. Your ad- 
portant prospects. It supports the direct efforts of you vertising, concentrated in those McGraw-Hill publica- 
sales staff... helps establish identity, brand prefer- tions serving your major markets, helps keep you in 
ence and product familiarity as well as promote new — contact with the men you wish to reach. 











McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 











HOW TO START THE DAY RIGHT. Steaming-hot coffee is 
the national waker-upper. Just its fragrance brightens the morning! 
And today’s coffee packaging makes it easy to please everybody. It brings 
grinds and blends for percolator, drip, vacuum-type and instant use. 


If you are a coffee packer, remember .. . 


Continental has 
the right yn package 


or you! 


CONTINENTAL E | CAN COMPANY 
Ss 1 : F NG AMERICA 


CANS VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e FIBRE DRUMS «~ 
SHIPPING C NTAINERS e¢ STEEL CONTAINERS PAPER CONTAINERS 
PLASTIC CONTAINER FOLDING CARTONS DECOWARE® CROWNS AND CORK 
BONDWARESE LASSWARE e« BAGS CONO GLASS CONTAINERS 

T WRAPPINGS © PAPERBOARD © MULTIWALLS 





“When I rent a car 


from Hertz I always rent 
the cleanest car in town!”’ 


ba inte "e tg? 
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HERTZ SYSTEM INC., Chicago 4, Ill. 


HERTZ rents the world’s best cared-for cars! 


Hertz puts you in the driver’s seat of spanking clean, 


sparkling new Chevrolets and other fine cars. Hertz cars a re i. oe 
are washed and vacuumed — cleaned right down to the - __-& — Vege \ 





ashtrays. And every car is safety-checked from bumper- po—=-—_ 9 ge= 


— 
a 


: SES... 
to-bumper. Tires, brakes, engine, the works! " cy 
Next time you need a car—at home or anywhere—phone 
your local Hertz office. That’s all it takes to reserve a 
new car at any one of the 1750 convenient Hertz offices. 


. Ae 4 
HE}R’T'Z puts you in the driver’s seat! Aiaiaaal . 


your Air Travel, Diners ud, t on Carte Sia . American Expr or any ot 

















PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Will you be unpacking in a Chicago hotel this year? 


FEB. 20, 1960 Conventions are jamming the town a little tighter each season. And 
: this year, the big Republican show, starting July 25, will put life into the 
hot weather lull. A bit of advance planning, though, should secure hotel 

space, even for the crucial GOP dates. 





If you haven’t set foot in Chicago in a few years, you'll find the list of 
good wining and dining places considerably revised. You'll also find newness 
in some old hotels—the Edgewater Beach, for instance, has a new Polynesian 

A BUSINESS WEEK night club that’s worth an evening. And there’s a new hotel, Executive 
House, offering a strategic location on Wacker Drive. 


SERVICE Most business activities are centered in the Loop, Chicago’s ‘“down- 


town.” Michigan Ave. on the lake front forms one edge of the Loop but 
remains just outside the hubbub. One of the town’s superior hotels, the 
Blackstone, is located on this broad, airy street. Its pace is busy, but not 
too cluttered; Cafe Bonaparte offers French food, music, a girl singer. 


Across the street, the Conrad Hilton—the old Stevens and still the 
world’s largest hotel—has more people on the move than many a fair-size 
town, and as many varied activities. If you like ice-skating musical shows, 
they have lavish ones in the Boulevard Room. 


Inside the Loop, off the lake, is the Palmer House. Here the food is 
far better than most hotel fare—even rival hotel men admit this; and the 
Empire Room has night-club style floor shows on a par with the best. 


Also inside the Loop, the LaSalle and Sherman hotels remain old stand- 
bys for businessmen who want to be near downtown offices; the Sherman, 
incidentally, has a restaurant called the Porterhouse, good for steak and 
beef stew. The new Executive House has location, and room comfort. 


Gibby’s, and Henrici’s, both serving American food, and two German 
restaurants, Allgauer’s Heidelberg, and Berghoff’s, give you some variety 
and a chance to “dine out” and still stay in the Loop. The Stock Yard Inn, 
incidentally, is about 20 minutes south of the Loop by cab. Its main floor 
is modern, and is frequently crowded. You get “old” traditional atmosphere 
in the third-floor Saddle and Sirloin Club, a private club sometimes open to 
the public. Beef served on the premises is top quality. 


The Near North Side (from the Chicago River north about 12 blocks, and 
from the lake west to Clark St.) is the more sophisticated section of town— 
if you ignore some of the lesser night spots in and around Rush St. Here 


you find most of Chicago’s best restaurants, most of the night life, and sev- 
eral interesting hotels. 


The Drake, rated about tops in Chicago, is a hub of social activity. For 
dining and smart small-club entertainment, it has the Camellia room. Its 
“Gold Coast” location on North Michigan Ave. makes a good starting point 
for exploring Near North restaurants and night clubs. Don the Beach- 
comber (Cantonese food), Imperial House (Continental), and Embers (piano 
bar) are three lively places all on one block across from the Drake. 


There’s a tunnel under the street if you want to shuttle back and forth 
between the Pump Room and the Buttery, in the Ambassadors East and 
West—and you'll like these places if you enjoy lavish service and a chance to 
glimpse an occasional theatrical celebrity. There also are several first-class 
but little known hotels in the Near North Side—Allerton, Knickerbocker, 
Lake Shore Drive, and Whitehall are four to keep in mind. 
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Cafe de Paris, Chez Paul, Jacques, and Lafite are all worth a visit if you 
like French cookery; and Kungsholm (Swedish), Red Star Inn (old-fashioned 
German), Agostino’s (Italian), and Ireland’s (seafood) are first-rate, too. 


Night clubs in the Near North Side are mostly flashy neon. The better 
ones are Chez Paree, with “name” floor shows; Mister Kelly’s, where you can 
see a good, small show; and smallish places, mostly musical bars, like Blue 
Angel, Gate of Horn, Jazz Ltd., and La Bistro. (The Near North side-street 
“exotic” shows aren’t worth it; Cicero offers more in this line.) 


A pointer on hotels: Outlying hotels might be an idea if downtown is 
over-crowded. The Edgewater Beach (20 minutes north of the Loop) on the 
water is, of course, a prime attraction, especially in summer. In Evanston 
(north), you might try the Orrington; in Highland Park (further north), the 
Moraine; and in Oak Park (west), the Oak Park Arms. For the GOP conven- 
tion dates, put in your reservation request at least 60 days in advance. 


Pres. Eisenhower's recent appeal to the U.S. to increase its interest in 
peoples of the free nations spotlights the financial help being extended by 
businessmen and communities to needy children in other countries. 


At least three organizations are closely identified with the effort: Save 
the Children Federation, Foster Parents Plan, Inc., and Christian Children’s 
Funds, Ine. All are registered with the State Dept.’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Here’s a brief rundown on their programs: 


* Save the Children Federation, Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Conn., spon- 
sors children and schools, and encourages community self-help projects for 
children and schools (educational supplies, tools, initial capital for improve- 
ment projects). Children in 14 countries abroad as well as Southern Moun- 
tain and Indian children in the U.S. benefit. There are several types of 
annual sponsorships—$150 for a school, an overseas child, or an American 
rural or Southern Mountain community self-help program; or $120 for an 
Indian child or school. 


¢ Foster Parents Plan, 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, helps maintain 
families as units by aiding children in their own homes; $180 a year will 
give a child in Europe, South Korea, South Vietnam, or Hongkong a monthly 
cash grant as well as periodic food and new clothing packages. 


¢ Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., 108 South Third St., Richmond 4, oper- 
ates in 40 countries in Europe, South America, the Middle East, and the 
Orient, as well as in the U.S. Through annual contributions of $120, com- 
plete or partial support is being provided for about 30,000 children in 340 
orphanages. The amount helps to provide necessary food, shelter, clothing, 
medical attention, and some education. 


All three organizations encourage personal relationships through 
exchange of pictures, biographies, and correspondence, which is translated 
by agency offices. 


Book department: If you enjoyed reading about fictional executives in 
Cameron Hawley’s Cash McCall and Executive Suite (page 129), you may want 
to read the author’s upcoming novel, The Lincoln Lords (Little, Brown, $5). 
... For aspiring executives now in college, a new Summer Placement Diree- 
tory lists 12,000 jobs in the U.S. and abroad; write The Advancement and 
Placement Institute, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22 ($3)... . For the traveler, 
there’s Irving R. Levine’s Travel Guide to Russia (Doubleday, $4.95). 
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New twists with ancient conveying method 


ON THE FARM — pushbutton cattle feeding is one of 
limitless possibilities for mechanizing chores with Link- 
Belt augers. From combines to post hole diggers .. . 
handling feed or harvesting forage—their long wear and 
minimum of parts practically eliminate maintenance. 


New, profitable uses are 
continually being found for 
LINK-BELT screw conveyors 


IMPLICITY and versatility have earned widespread ac- 
ceptance for Link-Belt screw conveyors ... on 
farms, in factories, in construction work. Whether you 
have to convey, elevate, aerate or agitate . . . whether 
the material tends to lump, corrode, stick or pack— 
Link-Belt has an exact, economical answer for the job. 
Continuous product improvement and development 
by Link-Belt have produced industry’s widest range of 


CHAINS AND 


SEARIES SPROCKETS 


BASIC PRODUCTS 
AND ENGINEERING 
FOR INDUSTRY'S 
BASIC WORK 


IN THE FACTORY — Link-Belt can furnish a single screw 
or a complete, coordinated materials handling system 
built around these conveyors. They handle anything from 
this wet, gummy pulp to light or heavy, fine or coarse, 
sluggish or free-flowing material. 


components for screw conveyor applications: 17 basic 
screw designs; many types of gates, troughs, drives; a 
broad selection of ball and roller bearing equipped ac- 
cessories. And if you need a complete system, Link-Belt 
will handle all details from specification to erection. 
For details, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. Ask for Screw Conveyor 
Book 2989 and our directory, “Link-Belt at Work.” 
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no other 
car in America 
offers so many ways to 
save fleet dollars! 


THE pasate NEW 
Corvair’ 
BY CHEVROLET 


The plain truth is this compact new 
Corvair couldn’t make better business 
sense if fleet buyers had built it 
themselves. It saves in all the ways 
you expect a compact car to save— 
with an engine that works small 
miracles with mileage, with effortless 
handling that eliminates the need of 
power assists, with short, sweet 
dimensions that require less garage 
space. And, besides all these, it saves 
in ways no compact car in America 
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Corvair de luxe 700 4-Door Sedan. 





a 


Fold-down rear seat for extra storage. 


Rear engine’s designed for easy servicing. 


ever saved before—no antifreeze, no 
radiator leaks, no coolant to flush, 
to name just the benefits of air 
cooling alone. Your dealer’s waiting 
now to take your order for the car 
that’s made to order for fleet buyers! 


Saves on Maintenance — Advanced 
engineering simplifies Corvair’s design, 
allows easy access for servicing. With 
Unipack power team, for instance, engine, 
transmission, clutch and differential come 
out quickly as a unit. Less downtime, 
lower maintenance costs. 

Saves on Extra Equipment—Corvair’s 
effortless handling eliminates need of 
power assists. For salesmen carrying sam- 
ples, fold-down rear seat adds economical 
cargo space. 

Saves on Gas—Gets 25 to 40% more 
miles on a gallon of regular than con- 
ventional 6-cylinder cars. 

Saves on Garage Space—Takes 35 
sq. ft. less space. In fact, the space 
ratio is 7 Corvairs to 5 conventional cars. 


Saves on Replacement Parts—Com- 
pact construction reduces replacement 
cost. Air-cooled rear engine simplifies 
driveshaft and exhaust systems, elimi- 
nates liquid cooling system. 

Saves on Insurance Costs — With 
Corvair’s low list price you get the 
benefit of low insurance rates (fire, theft, 
etc.). And Corvair’s low weight lowers 
the license fee in most states, too. 
Saves on Tires—Corvair’s low weight 
(2,375-lb. curb weight for standard model) 
means long tire life, and with smaller 
sized tires (6.50 x 13) you'll save on 
replacement costs, too. 

Saves on Antifreeze—Corvair’s Turbo- 
Air 6 never needs antifreeze, never 
requires flushing, never develops cooling 
complications like radiator leaks or 
cracked cylinder block. 

Saves on Price—Price, in fact, is the 
most practical thing of all about Corvair. 
Check your dealer for the details. . .. Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
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A honey to handle, a pleasure to park. 
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The administrative budget figures 
get more and more unrealistic 


Reason: The budget fails 
to show spending on... 
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There is a set of figures deep in the 
fine print in the back of the 1,000-page 
federal budget which is venerated by a 
small band of experts as the true word 
in fiscal economics. It is called “Spe- 
cial Analysis A.” 

They like it because it shows more 
clearly than the regular budget what 
teally happens in the massive exchange 
of dollars between the federal govern- 
ment and the people. 

But the times are catching up with 
Special Analysis A. It now reveals so 
many things the ordinary budget fails 
to record that it is being drawn from its 
cloister to the center of the stage. 

* More Useful Story—For that reason 
this year BUSINESS WEEK reported the 
Administration’s budget proposals for 
fiscal 196] primarily in terms of Special 
Analysis A. The “cash budget” is its 
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Where the Real 


usual name (BW-—Jan.23'60,p28). This 
treatment seems likely to become more 
common because the cash budget tells 
a more meaningful and a more useful 
story than the better-known regular, or 
administrative, budget. Here are some 
reasons why it is superior: 

¢ It is more comprehensive. Spe- 
cial Analysis A now includes $18.2- 
billion more tax collections and $16.5- 
billion more spending than the regular, 
or administrative, budget (charts’. 

e It is a more delicate instrument 
of economic analysis. It shows more 
precisely who lobs the money into the 
Treasury and then who gets it back on 
the return volley. ‘There’s a hundred 
billion dollars involved, and the expert 
wants to know as much as_ possible 
about the shifting of these billions 
among pavers and receivers—in order to 


Budget Story Is 


assess better the budget’s impact on 
business, economic trends, politics, and 
the national welfare. 

e It is the only place to keep track 
of what is really happening to tax col- 
lections. 

So far as the administrative budget 
alone is concerned, the big tax rate 
news of the past 10 vears was the $7- 
billion reduction of Jan. 1, 1954. But 
over in Special Analysis A is another 
storv. This shows that a series of 
small increases, mostly in Social Se- 
curity taxes, have virtually offset the 
single big reduction. 


|. Widening Gap 
Until recently government officials 


could pretty much ignore Special An- 
alvsis A. When onlv a few billion 
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Auto-typist 
will pay 
for itself 
in just 

4 months 






Automatic letter typing 
saves money 


and time, too. The cost of an Auto-typist 
at $900 is equal to the salary of an aver- 
age typist for only four months. And, it 
will do in an hour and a half or two 
hours what it would take her all day to 
type by hand. 

Operation is simple and foolproof. 
Pre-composed letters, or separate para- 
graphs are perforated on the record 
“memory” roll, and numbered to corre- 
spond with the push buttons on the 
panel. Then Auto-typist automatically 
picks them out, and types them in cor- 
rect sequence every time! Send coupon 
for new free booklet, “60 Best Business 
Letters.” 


Auto -Typist for Automatic, 
Personalized Letter Writing 


PIN Uoma tery eibytg 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 92-C 


2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 339, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me full information about Auto- -typist and 
free booklet, ‘60 Best Business Letters.’ 

Name 


Company and Title 
Address 


City ealathtiieees .... Zone State 
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dollars separated the two methods, it 
was natural for lawmakers and adminis- 
trators alike to concentrate their at- 
tention on the smaller one, which 
covers most workaday activities. 

The change began when, year after 
vear, the discrepancy between the two 
budget concepts widened; differences 
as large as $16-billion and $18-billion 
simply can’t be blinked away. Further- 
more, it seems likely that the gap will 
continue to widen. This is because 
the cash budget concept includes the 
Social Security trust funds which the 
administrative budget excludes. 

For the first few vears of Social 
Security, the funds were handled in 
the administrative budget. But after 
the Supreme Court in 1938 ended 
doubt about the constitutionality of the 
system, its managers set up the funds 
as separate entities outside the ordi- 
nary budget routine. They wanted the 
funds to have the look of a system of 
insurance, not just another activity of 
government subject to some ill-consid- 
ered change by a future Congress. 

Politicians show no signs of stopping 
the growth of the Social Security pro- 
gram. In the past decade the trust 
funds have grown much more rapidly 
than general government, and unless 
there is a change in the political climate, 
this will continue. 
¢ Third Budget—But even when the 
day comes that the cash budget finally 
takes first place in official thinking, the 
real scope of federal spending and col- 
lecting will be woefully understated 
unless another reform is instituted. 

This would be a system that would 
pick up $15-billion of payments to the 
public and receipts from the public that 
are not recorded in either the adminis- 
trative or the cash concepts. These are 
payments that flow through the so- 
called business enterprise activities of 
the government, chiefly the Post Office, 
or those that come into the ‘Treasury 
as excess receipts and are sent back out 
as refunds. 

If this more comprehensive meas- 
urement were in use this vear, inci- 
dentally, it would look something like 
this, along with the two already estab- 
lished systems: 


Three Budget Concepts: Fiscal 1961 


Payments Receipts 
Tvpe of Budget Billion Billion 


Administrative $79.8 $84.0 
Cash 96.3 102.2 
Comprehensive 111.3 117.2 


Still a Mystery 


A somewhat closer look at these 
three concepts and how they differ 
throws light on a curious situation: 
Though the $100-billion or so that 
flows through federal accounts in a 
vear is the largest, the most important, 





the most scrutinized, and the most 
hotly debated block of public spending 
in the world, its impact on the econ- 
omy remains very largely an enigma. 

e Controversial—In the 1957-58 reces- 
sion there was a fierce debate among 
the experts over the relative merits of 
a tax reduction or a rise in spending 
as the best way of checking the down- 
turn. 

The decision was to increase spend- 
ing, but it was made in an aura of guess, 
conjecture, and political emotion. It 
did not stem from any certainty about 
the workings of the budget. 

Because such bitter disputes about 
the role of the budget arise every time 
there is a major shift in the economy, 
it has been shoved pretty much to one 
side as a method of keeping the econ- 
omy on an even keel. The main bur- 
den of counteracting cyclical swings has 
been left to the F ‘ederal Reserve, which 
eases credit in times of recession, then 
tightens it in times of boom to try 
to check inflation. 

There is growing discontent with this 
policy mix; critics are calling for greater 
use of the budget and a lesser reliance 
on credit policy. The Democrats on 
the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress included this among their major 
recommendations after a six-month 
study of the economy. But it is hard 
to see how fiscal policy can be used 
with greater precision unless the basic 
tools of analysis are improved. 
¢ Dominant—The accounts as_ pre 
sented in the administrative budget still 
get practically all the attention in 
WV ashington. The President sends his 
spending proposals to Congress in this 
form in January each year. Congress 
approves a spending plan, and_ votes 
future authority to spend, in this form. 
It is so thoroughly entrenched as the 
dominant system that in Congress and 
the executive department it is known 
simply as The Budget. 

All the multitudinous activities of 
government are reported here, so long 
as the government allots to itself clear, 
unquestioned, sole ownership of the 
funds involved. 

It is this concept of ownership that 
makes a second system of accounts 
necessary from an auditing standpoint. 


ill. Part Owner 


The government does not consider 
itsclf full owner of the accounts estab- 
lished, for the most part, in the 1930s 
to finance the Social Security programs: 
old age and survivors insurance, dis 
ability insurance, unemployment relief, 
the railroad workers’ retirement ac 
count, and the retirement program for 
federal emplovees. 


Purists can make a case that this 1S j 


a matter of semantics only. 


The government has ‘collected they 
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Latest style in Albany, New York 


THIS IS A HARD HAT. It’s worn by men who get things 
done. It’s the perfect symbol for the new spirit in New 
York State...a spirit that’s working to create more 
and better job opportunities for everyone by encour- 


aging business to grow. 

Focal point of this new spirit is the capital city of 
Albany. The city is alive with “doers.” Successful busi- 
ness and professional men who gave up positions of 
responsibility to help Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
make New York State an even better area for com- 
panies to locate and grow...an even more rewarding 
place to live and work. 

You'll see and feel the work of the hard-hat “doers” 





in many ways. In the interest in streamlining the ad- 
ministration of laws affecting business ...in the new 
survey of New York’s business climate ...in the new 
study of taxation...in new approaches to plant 
financing and in many other new developments. 

If you agree that your company could grow and 
prosper in this hard-hat businessman’s climate, get in 
touch with the Commissioner of Commerce, Keith S. 
McHugh. He will send you, free, confidential, up-to- 
date reports on sites, labor, transportation, markets, 
raw materials, water. Write Keith S. McHugh, New 
York State Department of Commerce, Rm. 1521, 112 
State Street, Albany, N. Y., or phone HObart 2-7511. 
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bag filling 
operation 

as 
economical 
as you would 
like? 
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THE RAYMOND 


ROTOMATIC 


BAG PACKER 
Gives you all 3! 


If your business involves packing chemicals, fertilizers, 
feed, seed or any free or semi-free flowing materials in 
open mouth bags, then investigate the Raymond Roto- 
matic Bag Packer. It is fully automatic, all mechanical. 
Requires no outside motivation such as electricity or 
compressed air. The Raymond Rotomatic Packer is 
gravity operated and uses the even balance scale prin- 
ciple to deliver proved accuracy, speed and low-cost 
maintenance. Send complete information to: 


Name 





Firm 





Address. Zone State. 








ACT NOW! SEND COUPON TO 


BAG CORPORATION 
A division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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sums in these accounts with all the 
force of law and absolute sovereignty, 
Workers have no choice but to have 
3% of their pay up to $4,800 deducted 
and sent to the Treasury for the old 
age and disability accounts, and em. 
ployers must cough up a like amount. 
‘These payments are just as much be- 
vond recall of the individual as income 
or excise tax payments. 

But such is the majesty of an Act of 
Congress, that if Congress says there 
is an element of mixed ownership in- 
volved, then that is the case, and the 
funds are handled separately. ‘The 
theory is that those who contribute 
expect someday to be the beneficiaries, 
and thus are said to have special claims 
on the trust funds. 

These Social Security funds are set 
up on the government's books as 
trusts, to be used for the purposes as- 
signed to them and no other. In. 
cluding the unemployment insurance 
fund, their unexpended balance will 
reach a total of $45-billion in fiscal 
1961. Collections will total $17.8-bil- 
lion that vear; expenditures $16-billion. 
¢ Highway Funds—This mixed owner 
ship concept was strained further when 
the Eisenhower Administration, with 
the approval of Congress, decided to 
give the highway modernization pro- 
gram special status. 

Eisenhower insisted that he would 

not build more roads than highway 
users would pay for annually in taxes. So 
we have the earmarked highway trust 
fund. It will receive $2.9-billion of 
receipts in fiscal 1961 and make pay- 
ments of §$2.8-billion, with none of 
this appearing in the administrative 
budget. 
e Other “Outsiders”—The Administra- 
tion made one other important decision 
that widens the gap between the two 
budget concepts. It took the sec- 
ondary market operation of the I’ederal 
National Mortgage Assn. out of the 
administrative accounts. In fiscal 196], 
this activity will result in a net expense 
of $800-million which can be found 
only in the trust accounts. By law, 
anyone selling a mortgage to Fanny 
Mae is required to buy common stock 
in the association, again introducing the 
theory of mixed ownership. 

Rural rehabilitation funds of the 
Farmer’s Home Administration, alien 
property funds, and a few other ac 
tivities are also handled in this way. 


IV. Growing Twice as Fast 


The trust funds have shown a much 
livelier rate of growth than the ad- 
ministrative budget. In 1947, the first 
of the postwar fiscal years, administra 
tive spending was $39-billion. It is €& 
pected to be just under $80-billion next 
fiscal year. 

In 1947, trust fund expenditures 
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However you travel 








‘ 


AVIS RENT-a- CAR SYSTEM - 18 IRVINGTON 61. ROSTON i. MASS 
NACOOO OO 0000 
CENTRAL BILLING 


YOUR COMPANY 
JOHN DOE 








*For information about the Corporate Travel Plan 
write: Avis Inc., 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 








Let us send it 
to Grandma 


Just have her write us and ask for 
our IOWA INDUSTRIAL 
RESOURCES FACT BOOK. 
Nothing could be more confidential 
and nothing could give you 

a better idea of why you 
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should consider the 
NEW IOWA for your 
new or branch plant. 


389 Jewett Building, Des Moines, lowa 


1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION ; 
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Fleetlite 


DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS 
DOUBLE SLIDING WINDOWS 
MONUMENTAL WINDOWS 
SLIDING PICTURE WINDOWS 
SLIDING GLASS DOORS 






















Can be Cleaneé | 
From Inside 
The Only Maintenance Needed! 


COMFORTABLE VENTILATION. Draft-free fresh air plus complete 


protection from rain and snow. 


SAVE HEATING AND COOLING DOLLARS. “Blanket of Air” insu- 
lation provided by double windows or insulating glass. 
Double weatherstripping affords tight seal. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS. Aluminum frames cannot rust. 
Never any painting or puttying. Self-storing screens and 
storm sash. Windows snap out or tilt in for cleaning 
from inside. 
Fleetlite Aluminum Windows and Doors are the finest for | CBre | Build- 
ings, Hotels, Motels, H Inst , Apar Homes. 
Write TODAY for Mlustrated Literature! 


FLEET OF AMERICA, INC. Dept. BW-20 
2015 WALDEN AVENUE e BUFFALO 25, NEW YORK 
Direct Representation in Canada — Desirable Territories Open in the U.S. 
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were only $5.2-billion; they are head- 
ing toward $21.3-billion in 1961. In 
short, during a period when administra. 
tive expenditures have doubled, trust 
fund expenditures have more than 
quadrupled. 

To bring the trust funds into the 

general financial picture, their accounts 
are simply added to the administrative 
budget totals. This is done in Special 
Analysis A, which government experts 
call the consolidated cash accounts. It 
appears in the budget document (page 
897 in the budget for fiscal 1961) un. 
der the he: ding, Federal Government t 
Receipts From and Payments to the ,* 
Public. 
e Tax Story—Obviously the cash con- 
cept has great advantages over the 
administrative accounts for anyone in. 
terested in the size, the content, and 
the direction of cash flows between the 
government and the people. 

On the surface, if attention were 
paid only to the regular budget, $18.2- 
billion of tax collections would be over- 
looked in fiscal 1961. But there 1s 
more involved. 

The tax cut of Jan. 1, 1954, was the ¢ 
biggest single slash in U.S. history, and | 
the only major one of the past decade. 
It applied entirely to receipts that go 
into the administrative budget. There 
have been some niggling “cuts since: 
excises on admissions, on oil trans- 
ported by pipeline and on_ freight. 
Altogether, the reductions that have 
gone into effect in the last 10 years} 
were worth about $7-billion or a little 
over to taxpayers the vear they went 
into effect. 
¢ Steadily Rising—In the trust funds, 
the picture is different. Here the story , 
is one of steady increases. 

There have been four separate in- 
creases in recent vears in the payroll 
taxes that go to the old age and dis§ 
abilitv trust funds. ‘The most recent 
one took its bite into individual pa 
checks and employers’ costs Jan. 1 this 
year, and is expected to furnish $2. 
billion or more a vear in additional 
revenue. The total of these tax i 
creases since Jan. 1, 1954, is $5-billion 
a year. 

In addition, taxes paid into the rail- 
road retirement fund have been 1 
creased $300-million. 

The tax on motor fuels going into 
the highway trust fund has ee bi 
cre: sed from 3¢ to +¢ per eal. 
cost to users of $826-million. : yee 
tax on trucks brings in $36- million 

These increases recorded only in the 
cash accounts—come to more than $¢ 
billion a year. Over in the administt 
tive budget is another increase in te’ 
enues, this one stemming from a ms 
in postal rates. Altogether the sum ol 
the small increases just about cancels 
out the effects of the one big cut. 

The sums that don’t even show i 
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American Cyanamid gets plant on time, within estimate 


through Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


Modern facilities like this new catalyst plant at 
Fort Worth, Texas have helped make American 
Cyanamid a foremost producer of industrial 
chemicals. The plant, which started with 
Cyanamid’s development of a more efficient way 
to make a catalytic cracking catalyst, is a superb 
example of how client-contractor team-work can 
pay off. Cyanamid furnished the process; 
Pritchard supplied the plant design and construc- 
tion service. By emphasizing the financial aspects 
of plant design while conforming to technical 
requirements, Pritchard engineers were able to 
make important savings on material and con- 
struction costs. As a result, the plant was com- 
pleted below cost estimates and will make a 
better return on investment than originally 
anticipated. 

Next time new facilities are being planned, 
put Pritchard on your team. In addition to top- 


flight engineering and years of construction 
know-how, you'll get the services of a company 
that can bring a business viewpoint to the plan- 
ning table. Good financial design is your objective 
— Pritchard can best help you get it. Pritchard’s 
experience, gained in serving companies such as 
American Cyanamid, Allied Chemical, Dow, 
Frontier, Liquid Carbonic, Pure Carbonic, Mon- 
santo and Spencer Chemical, is at your service. 
4 


PROVVIABLE 
PMUSTVUES 
ROUGH 


AMANO 
LESCN 


ar. Pritchard eco. 


ENGINEERS @e@ CONSTRUCTORS 


4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
















Wheaton is a dependable long distance moving organization—offering 
a world of personalized and industrial services. Wherever you or 

your employees are moving—anywhere in 50 states or overseas—call 
your reliable Wheaton agent for prompt, safe service. 


Your Wheaton agent also moves trade 
show displays and exhibits; elec- 
tronic devices; office equipment. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING —50 STATES 





In the West. call 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Here’s how advertisers of business goods and services 
evaluated general-business and news magazines in 1958: 
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Advertising Pages— 

Business Week carried twice the total of any magazine 
in its field. 

Number of Advertisers 


Business Week carried over 200 more advertisers than 
any other general-business or news magazine. 


Number of Exclusive Advertisers— 

Business Week carried more exclusive accounts than the 
three leading general-business magazines combined, nearly 
twice the total of any management magazine. 





the cash budget were the special con- 
cern of Percival F. Brundage when he 
was Ejisenhower’s Director of the 
Budget. He evolved a method of show- 
ing the missing funds, which he pre- 
sented to a number of Congressional 
committees. ‘There was a marked lack 
of interest among the lawmakers. 

e Enterprises—Most important is some- 
thing in excess of $10-billion that flows 
in and out of what the Budget Bureau 
calls government enterprise operations 
—such as the Post Office, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. in its over-all 
operations, and the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Such operations, all of which conduct 
a business-type program, are repre 
sented in the cash accounts and the ad- 
ministrative budget only by the net 
surplus or deficit in their activities. 

All that shows for the Post Office in 

the fiscal 1961 budget total, for ex 
ample, is the $49-million excess of ex 
penditures over receipts. 
e Effect—Another $5-million or so is 
in the form of receipts collected from 
the public in the form of taxes, fees, 
and the like, and then refunded. Inas- 
much as this consists of merely an ex- 
change of cash, and a fairly speedy one 
in most cases, its economic effect is 
trifling. 

But the public-enterprise activities 
are significant. ‘They hire workers, con 
duct research, order equipment, ship 
goods, and in general have an over-all 
economic effect far greater than the 
mere net of all of their financial active 
ties. 
¢ Hard to Measure—Budget profes 
sionals in the government agree that 
Brundage was working on a useful ad- 
dition to the tools of analysis, and be- 
lieve something should be done with tt 
eventually, at least in the form of a 
special table in the back of the budget 
document. It poses some difficult tech- 
nical problems, however. 

Fiscal analysis is a complex art at 
best. No set of accounts, no matter 
how simple or comprehensive, can 
measure the powerful and subtle effects 
of federal operations in all their ram 
fications. 

The stimulating effect of a govem- 
ment program, for example, 1s felt 
not when the Treasury finally writes 
the checks for the goods purchased, 
but when the contract is let—six months 
or maybe two years before delivery 
of the finished product. Yet the budget 
accounts, both administrative and cash, 
are kept on a check-issued basis. 

Receipts show the same tendency 0 
work their effect ahead of the actual 
figures. A tax rise or cut will begin 
affecting business and personal decisions 
months before there is any change 1 
the actual flow of cash to the govetir 
ment. END 
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Call your AIM*...Container Corp. of America does... 
F3B Strapping Machine increases production 50% 


Acme Idea Man 
Mike Gerhardstein 
has helped many 
companies set up 
better strapping 
operations. 


CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI, OHIO, felt they'd 
be money ahead if they would discard hand strapping tools and 
install an Acme Steel F3B Strapping Machine. And right they were. 
Smoother production flow has resulted, with less floor traffic and 
confusion caused by scattered hand strapping operations at every 
finishing machine. (Idea No. $3-7) 


Now, stacked corrugated cases are power-conveyed to a central 
strapping station where one man handles all strapping operations. 

The F3 Strapping Machine compresses the stack, then tensions, cuts and 
seals up to three straps simultaneously. All through push-button controls. 


The results: 50% greater strapping production, better stacking 
due to uniform compression and strap tension, and greater 
utilization of storage areas. 


*Call your Acme Idea Man. His experience includes answers to 
production problems like yours. Or write Dept. BGS-20, Acme Steel 
Products Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. 

In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 743 Warden 
Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


FE] STEEL STRAPPING 





INDUSTRIES 














INCRES’ MS Victoria, with first-class accommodations for 596, leaves New York on the second of 10 cruises to West Indies. 


Ships Share the Boom in Travel 


Despite the popularity of the 
jets, steamship operators expect 
to hold their own in the expand- 
ing travel business. 


Forecasters who predicted the de- 
cline of ship travel when commercial 
jets went into service are having second 
thoughts. Instead of meekly accepting 
the role of a declining industry, passen- 
ger lines are beginning to fight back, 
and it looks as though their efforts will 
succced. 

U.S. and foreign shipping companies 
plan to spend over $1]-billion for new 
floating resorts (BW —Nov.14'59,p165). 
All told, about 25 new passenger ships 
totaling 1-million tons (table, page 198), 
may slip down the ways in the next 
fc W 

The ship lines have no doubt that 
there’s a market for this new capacity. 
\n American Express survey predicts 
that 2-million Americans will journey 
overseas this vear, and about 13,000 will 
wing around the world. By 1969, about 
44-million Americans will be on a travel 


vecars. 





binge, and spending will hit around $6- 
billion (BW —Oct.17'59,pp64&68). 

¢ Favorable Odds—Although air traffic 
is grabbing more and more of the busi- 
ness—it now claims close to 80% —ship 
lines are gambling that the boom in 
tourism will be great enough to keep 
their new tonnage running at high ca- 
pacity. 

In 1955, more than +82,000 Ameri- 
cans traveled to Europe, over 44% by 
sea, the remainder bv air. ‘Three vears 
iater, the total jumped to 637,000 and 
the passenger ships’ percentage dropped 
to a little over 34%. But at the rate 
tourism is growing, the percentage drop 
is misleading when you consider what 
passenger capacity will be needed in the 
future. 

lor example, about 1.3-million Amer- 
icans are expected to travel to Europe 
this vear. With ships carrying approxi- 


mately one-third of that total, that 
means about 443,000 voyagers, not 
much below the total that went to 


Europe in 1955. 
The oceangoers are counting on their 
competition to help them maintain this 


volume. According to Ezio Bonfanti, 
general manager for the Italian line in 
the U.S. and Canada, the combination 
of a time-saving jet flight and a leisurely 
ocean voyage has helped stimulate- 
rather than 
ocean travel. 

A. 'T. deRiestahl, 
eral passenger trafic manager, points 
to a “steady increas¢ the wat 
which will continue to grow. Our book 
ings are well ahead of last vear’s at this 
time and first-class bookings have held 
up very well.” 


discourage—interest 1m 
Tec ’ on. 
U.S. Lines’ gen 


simece 


|. Who Will Travel 


Behind the expanding travel field 
are such factors as the postwar popula 
tion surge, higher incomes, and the 
shifting of consumer dollars to leisute 
activitics. Shorter work and 
longer vacations also contribute to the 
nation’s $2-billion wanderlust. 

Steamship operators also see a big 
potential emerging from the changing 
make-up of the traveling public—by 
occupation, age, and sex. ‘Ten yeals 


weeks 
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ago, a third more executives than secre- 
taries applied for passports; last year, 
twice as many secretaries as executives 
received them. In 1959, women—tra- 
ditionally good customers of steamship 
lines—comprised more than 55% of 
American overseas travelers. Max B. 
Allen, president of the American So- 
ciety of Travel Agents, expects women 
to continue to account for a growing 
percentage of travelers abroad. 

¢ Age Spread—The ship lines also see 
another plus in the growing spread in 
the ages of travelers. A few years ago, 
the majority of travelers—particularly 
cruise passengers—were older people. 
Now, ranked numerically by age groups, 
passports and renewals go to persons 
in (1) 20-to-29-year group, (2) 50-to- 
539; (3) 30-to-39, and (4) 60-to-68. 

By occupation, the bulk of the trav- 
elers are skilled workers, independent 
business and professional people, house- 
wives, clerk-secretaries, and retired peo- 
ple. Steamship passenger agents also 
report a steady increase in the number 
of family members traveling together. 
Here again jet planes go to work for 
the steamship lines. A businessman can 
start out on a leisurely trip with his 
family, hop a jet if an emergency arises, 
and be back in his office in a few 
hours. 


ll. How They'll Travel 


Most of the new ships will be faster 
than their present-day counterparts. 
But blueprints of the new ships indi- 
cate that in other respects they will 
. follow pretty much the same lines as 
\ current models. The real improvements 
{ show up in accommodations and serv- 

ices in all classes. Stabilizers and air 





















screens and stereophonic sound, and 
both indoor and outdoor pools. The 
big news is that a couple of ship opera- 
tors will attempt “mass transportation” 
at bargain rates. 

¢ On the Ways—Tangible signs of the 
new tonnage are already beginning to 


show. Last year, American Export 
Lines added 110 first-class accommoda- 
tions to its luxury liners Independence 


and Constitution. ‘This month, the 
company purchased the 18,100-ton 
tourist class Atlantic from American 


Banner Lines. This will be the first 
U.S.-flag tourist passenger vessel to 
serve the eastern Mediterranean. Adm. 
J. M. Will, president, says that a $2- 
million improvement program for the 
ship will be started immediately—in- 
cluding a huge swimming pool and a 
steel and glass solarium on the sun 
deck. 

The Atlantic ended its brief career 
as the only U.S. tourist-class liner last 
November. One reason American Ban- 
ner gives for its decision to sell the 
ship was that it could not get another 
ship in the near future; and that a one- 
ship operation was not profitable. 

In June, the Italian Line will lav 
keels for two 36,000-ton luxurv liners 
with accommodations on each for 1,750 
passengers. ‘They probably will be the 
largest and fastest ships between the 
U.S. and Italy. And in May, Canadian 
Pacific will launch its 27,500-ton Em- 
press of Canada with 860 tourist and 
200 first-class accommodations. It will 
enter service between Great Britain and 
Canada in 1961, and will be the largest 
passenger ship to call at Montreal. 
¢ Mass Transportation—While Ameri- 
can Export was putting the finishing 
touches on its plans for the Atlantic, 
Cornelis Verolme, Dutch shipbuilder, 
was talking with New York financiers 
about plans for two 108,000-ton trans- 
atlantic liners that would carry 8,000 
passengers each at a round-trip fare of 
about $200. Verolme and Lewis Edgar 





- . . set up an “express” 
passengers who have three or less bags . . . 


line on pier for 





Detwiler, New York industrial  pro- 
moter, recently formed the American 
European Lines to study economic, en- 
gineering, and operational problems to 
determine whether the — superliners 
would be built. Verolme, who believes 
the ships can operate in the black at 
60% capacity—most of the larger liners 
figure 70% to 75%—expects to have 
the answer in a few months. 

Also H. B. Cantor, New York hotel 
owner, has been negotiating for con- 
struction of two superliners to carry 
6,000 passengers at rates as low as $50 
to $75 one way. Cantor says that 
basic construction plans are now being 
prepared at Hamburg, Germany. 

There are several differences in the 
Verolme and Cantor concepts of 
cheaper mass transportation. Cantor 
envisions a quick, comfortable, inexpen- 
sive trip with a 1,500-seat cafeteria and 
a 1,000-seat dining room. Passengers 
would pay about $4 a day for three 
meals and extra for entertainment, serv- 
ice, and other items. 

Verolme, on the other hand, stresses 
that food and recreational activities 
would be included in the fare. “The 
accent,” he says, “will be on comfort- 
able simplicity rather than on luxury. 
And there'll be a need for more ship 
accommodations for the time is com- 
ing when there will not be sufficient 
airports to serve the public.” 
¢ How Fares Compare—On conven- 
tional three-class ships—such as those 
operated by Britain’s Cunard Line— 
tourist passengers during the summer 
season pay from $215 to $427 one way 
from New York to Southampton. The 
fare includes multiple-course meals and 
the usual shipboard activities. ‘Tourist 
class from New York to Rotterdam on 
Holland-America’s luxurious new Rot- 
terdam range from $241.50 to $333 one 
way at high (summer) season. 

Air fares from New York to London 
are $320 tourist and $257 economy; 
and from New York to Amsterdam, 
















. eliminate need to make duty computa- 
tions at pier, speed debarking passengers. 
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$342 tourist and $279 economy. Steam- 
ship companies emphasize that sea 
travel offers at comparable prices a 
haven from what some describe as 
“traveler's trauma’”—that is, going too 
fast, too far, too soon. 

American Export’s Adm. Will, com- 
menting on the growing market among 
those seeking a relaxing change of pace 
and place, says “most passengers like 
to socialize, and welcome the oppor- 
tunitv to meet and get to know new 
people.” He adds that those who think 
in terms of vacation dollars “will realize 
the bargain they're getting in that re- 
gard when traveling by ship.” 


lll. Where They'll Go 


The greatest amount of the new 
tonnage—with tourist and first-class 
accommodations running roughly 2-to- 
l—is scheduled for the heavily traveled 
transatlantic routes. Europe is still the 
prime objective for Americans. Last 
vear, although six out of every 10 
Europe-bound passengers went by air, 
transatlantic liners carried a total of 
884,000 passengers both directions. 
This vear’s figure probably will run 
even higher as round-trip fares in the 
non-summer months have been lowered 
for the first time in 20 years. 

Hawaii, Japan, and other Pacific 
islands are also high favorites. Last 
year, over 1-million tourists visited the 
area, up 20% over 1958. Here the 
ships have one big advantage over the 
jets, in that they have accommodations 


aboard. F. Marvin Plake, executive 
director of the Pacific Area ‘Travel 
Assn., says: “Within the next five 


years the number of existing hotel 
rooms suitable for tourists must be 
doubled.” 

Delegates for 17 nations now are at- 
tending the ninth annual meeting of 
PATA at Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Formed in 1952 to develop, promote, 
and facilitate travel to and between the 
countrics and islands of the Pacific, 
PATA has grown in membership from 
35 persons to 359 firms and govern- 
ments in 25 states and nations. 

Matson Navigation Co. is stepping 
up the number of sailings to Hawaii. 
The Lurline and Matsonia will add 
four sailings this year, carrying 3,000 
additional tourists in each direction. 
The Hawaiian Bureau estimates that 
300,000 will visit the islands this vear, 
and Matson expects to transport 68,500 
of them. 

Caribbean travel is up, will prob- 
ably be the best since the war. More 
companies are adding Caribbean cruise 
schedules. For example, Incres Line’s 
new Victoria, with first-class accom- 
modations for 596, began the first of 
10 West Indies cruises last month, 
and later in the year will feature a 43- 
day Scandinavian cruise. 
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EMPRESS OF CANADA (artist’s drawing) 
will be christened in May. 


Flood of New Passenger Ships 






COMPLETION SERVING \ 
SHIP OWNER TONNAGE EXPECTED THIS AREA 
Under Construction — Jf 
LEONARDO DA VINCI Italian Line 33,500 1960 Italy-U.S. 
WINDSOR CASTLE Union Castle 38,000 1960 Britain-Africa 
ORIANA Orient & Pacific 40,000 1960 Britain-Pacific 
AMAZON Royal Mail 20,000 1960 Britain-S. America 
ARAGON Royal Mail 20,000 1960 Britain-S. America 
ARLANZA Royal Mail 20,000 1960 Britain-S. America 
CANBERRA Orient & Pacific 45,000 1961 Britain-Australia 
PRINSES MARGRIET Royal Dutch 8,500 1961 Netherlands- 
Gt. Lakes 
EMPRESS OF Canadian Pacific 27,000 1961 Canada-Europe ‘ 
CANADA 
FRANCE French Line 55,000 1962 France-U.S. 
Unnamed Grimaldi-Siosa 20,000 1961 Italy-Cent. A (" 
PRES. WASHINGTON American 43,000 ? U.S.-Pacific 
President 
Unnamed U.S. Lines 53,300 ? U.S.-Europe 
PEACE Sea Coach- 90,000 1963? U.S.-Europe 
Transatlantic 
GOODWILL Sea Coach- 90,000 1964? U.S.-Europe } 
Transatlantic t 
UNITED NATIONS American 108,000 1964? U.S.-Europe ( 
European ‘ 
EUROPE American 108,000 1964? U.S.-Europe 
European 
Unnamed Italian Line 36,000 By 1963 Mediterranean-U.. 
Unnamed Italian Line 36,000 By 1963 Mediterranean-U.S. 
Unnamed Lloyd-Triestino 20,000 By 1963 _Italy-Australia 
Unnamed Lloyd-Triestino 20,000 By 1963 _Italy-Australia 
Unnamed Shaw-Savill 20,000 ? Round-the-World 
Unnamed Swedish 19,000 ? Scandinavia-U.S. 
American 
Unnamed Grimaldi-Siosea 20,000 By 1967 Britain-Central 
America t 
Unnamed Grimaldi-Siosa 20,000 By 1967 Britain-Central 
America 
Off-beat cruise stops are gaining one. One observer acquainted with the 
favor. Holland-America’s Rotterdam continent savs that ocean travel ther 


will include the Black Sea ports of 
Constanza, Odessa, and Yalta in its 
17-port Mediterranean itinerary. And 
Hamburg-American’s Ariadne will re- 
peat last vear’s suecess with a stop at 
the jungle metropolis of Manaus, 1,000 
miles up the Amazon River in Brazil. 

Travel agents are eying places that 
manv_ vears would have seemed 
unlikelv for tourist travel. Antarctica is 
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ATLANTIC, bought by American Export, | 
will look like this after improvements, 















is entirely feasible during some months 
of the vear, with only minor modifica 
tions in existing ships. 


IV. Rough Financial Seas 


Not evervone sees eve-to-eve on the 
immediate need for more big liners 
In 1958, Congress authorized construc 
tion plans for a 53,000-ton sistership 
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Another problem solved by Stevens: take-off-delaying frost on planes tied down 

outdoors. Coats of Stevens new vinyl laminated scrim fabric for 

wing and tail assemblies now provide the protection of a hangar, yet they fold into a small 
18-pound bundle to travel with the plane. This means low-cost protection from ice and 

frost, plus reduced upkeep, painting and maintenance costs. More and more, science and industry 


find it profitable to use Stevens fabrics for increased efficiency and greater economy. 


FABRIC ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 

production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, 

Fiber Glass, Fortisan; Dacron® Polyester, Acrilant Acrylic, Dynelft Acrylic, Acetate, Rayon and Orlon® Acrylic. 
If you have a special industrial fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 

tAcrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, ttUnion Carbide's Acrylic Fiber. 


Steven Fabrics 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC., STEVENS BUILDING, BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGOgCINCINNATI: DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES: PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE MONTREAL 
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SECRETARIES, who travel abroad more 
than their bosses, line up a vacation. 


for U.S. Lines’ United States, on the 
transatlantic route. At the same time 
it O.K.’d construction plans for the 
$87-million President Washington for 
American President Lines. But the Ad- 
ministration’s budgéts for two years 
have ignored both ships. 

In the face of uncertainty over its 
new superliner, American President has 
entered a bid for purchase of the Lei- 
lani, former Hawaiian Textron cruiser 
on the West Coast-Hawaii run. The 
company plans to spend about $5.5- 
million to bring it up to the class of its 
Presidents Cleveland and Wilson. The 
Leilani would give the company a 
fourth passenger ship increasing lift 
capacity by about 20%. The President 
Wilson returned to service last month 
after a $500,000 glamorization job. 
Similar face-lifting is going on on the 
President Cleveland. 

Construction of APL’s giant passen 
ger-cargoliners, the Presidents Lincoln 
and Roosevelt, with all de luxe passenger 
accommodations, is also under way—at 
a cost of $32-million. Thev'll travel 
round-the-world routes. 

Other planned new tonnage has also 
run into financial trouble. In Japan, 
the Diet last fall wrote off a $7-million 
allocation for two 33,400-ton passenger 
liners with which Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
had hoped to recapture its prewar po- 
sition in the Pacfic passenger trade. 
However, the program may be rein- 
stated in next vear’s budget. “Financing 
shipbuilding is no problem,” a NYK 
spokesman said, “if we could get the 
first budget allocation of $7-million 
from the government. Once the ships 
are built, NYK can operate at an an- 
nual earning of $19.2-million based on 
the passenger factor of 73% (estimate) 
beginning in 1963.” 

Right now, Orient & Pacific, with 
two large liners under way, is judged 
the leader in building new ships to ply 
Pacific waters. The 40,000-ton Oriana, 
with capacity for 2,000 passengers, will 


MANAUS, 1,000 miles up the Amazon in 
Brazil, is Ariadne cruise stop. 


be completed this year. The +5,000-ton 
Canberra, to carry 2,200, will follow in 
another six months. Cost of the two 
ships is $100-million. O&P is recon 
ditioning seven other ships for $21- 
million. 

e Fate of Queens—Across the Atlantic, 
Cunard has replacement plans for its 
Queens, but so far has failed to obtain 
government financial backing. One 
leading British businessman __ publicly 
questions the whole concept of build 
ing superliners, although last year Cun 
ard carried the largest number of pas 
sengers across the Atlantic—26 % > of the 
total of the combined North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean steamship lines. He 
thought it might be wiser to build vee 
sels of, savy, 45,000 tons—the gross ton- 
nage of the Queen Elizabeth is 83,673 
tons. 

e Speedups—Meanwhile, U.S. Customs 
authorities and steamship lines are 
working out ways to speed the returning 
passengers. lor example, a prepayment 
experiment has been made on_ the 
Constitution. 

Inspectors boarded the ship at 
Quarantine and made collections be 
fore the ship docked. While the process 
doesn’t climinate baggage examination 
on the pier, Customs officials say it cut 
the time involved. Also being tried 
a new system of baggage clearance by 
using separate lines for passengers with 
three or fewer pieces of luggage and 
no baggage in the hold. 

They're also working on trafic com 
gestion problems at the piers. At New 
Pier 40 in New York, now under com 
struction, Holland- America’s passengets 
will have easv access to waiting cars 
a driveway just a few feet from ship's 
side. 

There also will be parking space om 
the picr where passengers can leave theit 
cars while they’re awav; and for the 
first time in the historv of the Port © 
New York, winter travelers will wait 
be checked out in a heated pier. €? 
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THE TREND 





How Much Defense Does the U.S. Need? 


Whenever a debate becomes as hopelessly con- 
fused as the dispute over U.S. military policy, it 
usually means that the two sides are not talking 
about the same thing. 

Last week, pusINEss WEEK attempted to disentangle 
the threads of controversy and isolate the actual 
areas of dispute. From this analysis (BW—Feb.13 
’60,p27), two conclusions emerge: 

¢ There is far more agreement about the facts 
than appears from the conflicting claims and coun- 
terclaims. 

¢ There is a logic behind the Administration’s mil- 
itary policy that its defenders have never stated 
clearly and convincingly. Admittedly, its basic de- 
cision—to continue with a relatively limited defense 
program instead of embarking on an all-out effort to 
establish indisputable superiority over the Russians 
—is a matter of judgment. But the judgment in 
this case seems to rest on a realistic appraisal of the 
facts of nuclear warfare. 

Start with the proposition—admitted by everyone 
—that the Russians have hydrogen bombs and are 
capable of delivering them on targets in this coun- 
try. In this situation, the basic military job of the 
U.S. is to maintain a deterrent force large enough 
so that the Russians would not dare attack us or any 
of our major allies because the attack would guaran- 
tee that they also would be destroyed. 

So long as the U.S. maintains such a force, it is 
covering the basic requirement for its survival. It 
may not be covering various secondary needs—such 
as impressing the uncommitted nations with our 
strength or dealing with limited threats on the fron- 
tiers of the free world. But it is providing the essen- 
tial counterbalance to the Russian power. 

The Administration has chosen to carry out that 
basic military job under rather rigid budgetary con- 
trols, which have held the military share of national 
resources close to the $40-billion line. The result, 
as the BUSINESS WEEK analysis indicated, will be this 
posture a couple of years from now: We will have 
rather less striking power than the Russians, but 
the power we do have will be enough to serve its 
purpose as a deterrent. Almost—but not quite— 
surely we would emerge from the worst blow the 
Russians could deal us with our country destroyed 
but still capable of delivering a devastating counter- 
blow. The uncertainty about that capability, though 
real, is so small that it would take an inconceivable 
foolhardiness for the Russians to gamble on it. 

The precarious appearance of this defense pos- 
ture is the basis for the various loud indictments of 
the Administration now heard in Congress and from 
the military. The Administration itself hasn’t 
helped its case by saying that it keeps a ceiling on 
military spending to avoid overstraining the national 
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economy. Some in the Administration seem actually 
to believe this, even though if it were true it would 
be obvious nonsense: In a matter of survival, the 
economy can afford what it has to afford 


The Real Case 


The real justification of our current defense 
policy, however, has nothing to do with economy. It 
rests on some important insights into the nature of 
today’s world. Insights such as these: 

e That when both sides have hydrogen bombs, 
these super-weapons become symbols rather than 
usable killing machines. They serve their entire 
purpose by standing in readiness. If they are ever 
turned loose, the jig will be up for both nations, 
no matter what happens, and the actual combat per- 
formance of these expensive chessmen will interest 
no one except a handful of survivors. 

¢ That deterrence is not an end in itself but a 
means. The real objective is to keep nuclear weap- 
ons from being used—either in a war or as a form of 
blackmail. 

¢ That national leaders—Russian or American— 
are not calculating machines who will strike if the 
odds in their favor are 51%, hold back on 49%. 
They are politicians, who look for sure things. 

¢ That both sides in this split world understand 
these matters. That there is a very evident desire 
on both sides to reduce the kinds of tension that 
might panic someone into pulling the trigger. 

The complex job of statecraft now would seem to 
be to nurture the universal desire for a relaxation of 
tension, at the same time reassuring our allies that 
we do not mean to desert them. 

The military policy that fits with this job calls 
for a carefully gauged effort—big enough to produce 
an effective deterrent force, small enough not to 
represent a source of world tension in itself. It calls 
for a concentration on research and future develop- 
ment rather than immediate production. The U.S. 
wouldn’t change its position vis-a-vis the Russians 
by building another 100 Atlas missiles on a crash 
priority. It can and may tip the balance in its 
favor by pushing ahead with development work on 
new, faster firing, more reliable ways of delivering 
nuclear warheads and on new methods of defense 
against missiles. 

It is on these grounds—and not on any arguments 
about economy—that the Administration can justify 
its claim that the current military program offers 
more over-all safety to the U.S. and the free world 
than any alternative one. It does not offer absolute 
security. But—and this is the point that many of 
the Administration’s critics fail to grasp—in 4 
hydrogen-armed world, there can be no such thing 
as absolute security. 
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@-Specified 


Special oil-resistant belts for 150 f.p.m. steel-slitter drive 


30°DRIVER PULLEY { 43° WIDE BELT 
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FIVE 5“ BELTS 














hear imp: 


A steel-shears designed to cut ils way through “twth-inch better than 5 to 1. One user has already carved through 
plate has a grueling assignment. This one. made by a West nearly a quarter million tons of steel and his belts are still 


Coast firm. for « xample, Was exper ted to handle L300 feet eoing strong. 


of it an hour, day-in. day-out. And that’s typical of the way the G.T.M. handles gruel. 
But this hot pace proved too much for the machine’s ing service requirements — calling for belts or any other 
original conveyor: a series of narrow belts in parallel. Even industrial rubber product. To make use of his time- and 
handling thinner metal. a set barely lasted a year. \ny sug- money-saving abilities in your operation. contact him 
gestions. they asked the G.T. M.—Goodvear Technical Man. through your Goodyear Distributor —or by writing 


. > — ? 7 
The unique conveyor he helped develop , alls for a °. Goodyear Inclustrial | roduc ts Dis Ision Akron 16. Ohno. 
IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
fist ndable ser | - Belts, Flat Belts and 

her and nor hbher supplies. Lool. for him 

or “Rubber Products.” 


EAR 


inch wide supporting belt riding under five parallel 5-inch- 
wide conveyors —all 6 of oil-resistant construction. Result: 


the G.T. M.’s new belt system outlasted ils predecessor i 
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HE RE EST NAME i RUBBER 
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